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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


Exowiensts observes, ‘‘ From the perse- 
verance with which your Correspondent, 
Col. Macdonald (Part 1. p- 212), maintains 
that by the term ‘‘ Vorp,” in Genesis, is 
meant the vacuity of the globe we inhabit ; 
one is led to infer that a TRuTH was declared 
by Moses, the discovery of which was re- 
served for your Correspondent nearly six 
thousand years afterwards ; whilst an Error 
existed with regard to the immobility of the 
earth, until detected and exposed by Coper- 
nicus and Sir Isaac Newton. This is surely 
a two-fold paradox! Truth and Error inti- 
mately coulient and blended together !— 
But why must the Jewish Historian be laid 
on the bed of Procrustes, in order to suit 
the erude hypothesis of modern philoso- 
ape Is it not sufficient that Moses gave 

is account of the Creation, according to 
the received opinions then entertained, with- 
out being made answerable for the ERRORS 
which have since, by the aid of superior 
knowledge and science, been discovered and 
rectified? Is not this, in effect, to subject 
that writer to a test, from which the histo- 
riaus of all other nations are exempt? In 
candour, therefore, let us on the one hand 
consider the Jewish Legislature as giving 
the best description of the Creation in his 
age ; and on the other, let us be thankful 

‘or the additional light which have been 
im to us, by the Supreme Being, 
through other mediums. As to the “* Voip” 
which Col. Macdonald: has chosen to be so 
pertinacious about, it is of much less prac- 
tical consequence, whether the earth be 
hollow, than the establishment of the solar 
system by Copernicus, although the former 
hypothesis may be consistent with, and the 
latter contrary to the Mosaic Theory of the 
Universe.” 

X. Z. says, “* Much has Leen lately said and 
written respecting the ‘* Apocrypha” in the 
Old Testament; which induces to my mind 
the following question. Ifthe Scriptures 
are written by the immediate inspiration of 
the Supreme Being, ought they not to con- 
tain such self-evident proofs of this Inspira- 
tion, as not to allow the admission of any 
doubt whatever, as to what is real, and what 
is merely Apocryphical? Has the Book of 
Esther (for example) any better claim to 
Divine Inspiration than the Books of Esdras ? 

N. N. R. asks, ** Whence is derived the 
word Easter ? All writers ascribe to the word 
a Saxon origin; Cleland derives it from east 
to eat ; because of eating animal food after 
lent: others contend that this feast is so 
called from east, oriens, the rising, iu com- 
memoration of the rising of our Saviour 
from the dead: and others again derive it 
from Eastré, a Saxon Goddess, whose feast 
oecurred about the month of April. The 


two first derivations are far-fetched and im- 
robable, and the latter only removes the 
Sgiculty a step, for why is the Saxon God- 
dess called Eastré? is not the true deriva- 
tion to be found in the state of the weather, 
which generally accompanies the full moon 
of the vernal equinox, viz. Easterly winds ? 
I have now, for twenty years, observed the 
weather at Easter, and I have generally, if 
not always, found dry easterly winds pre- 
vailing about that time—a kind of regular 
easterly monsoon. Our ancestors, and 1 
include in this denomination al! the North- 
ern nations, were exceedingly observant of 
the weather, and particularly grateful for the 
dry easterly winds which generally came 
about seed-time, and which they would 
therefore incline to note by a special deno- 
mination. It is observable that the South- 
ern languages all designate this feast from 
the Passover or Pascha; the Northerns, on 
the contrary, adhere to the ancient Saxon 
name, which I can hardly doubt is derived 
fromjeast; and I see no better and certainly 
no simpler reason which can be given for 
their referring to this point of the compass, 
than the peculiar state of the weather which 
generally accompanies this period.” 


«* What does Milton (writes C. K.) mean 
by Eglantine? Johnson’s Dictionary ex- 
0 eglantine to be ‘ sweet briar.’ Now 

Tilton evidently makes a distinction be- 
tween eglantine and sweet briar; 
Through the sweet briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.”’ 
We refer our Correspondent to the Glossary 
of Mr. Archdeacon Nares, who says; ‘* Eg- 
lantine has sometimes been erroneously taken 
for the honeysuckle, and it seems more than 
— that Milton so understood it, by 

is calling it twisted. If not, he must have 
meant the wild rose.” 


A Correspondent wishes to be informed 
whether there remain any descendants of 
John Alford, Esq. of Offington. It appears 
by the parish register of Broadwater, in 
Sussex, that he had two sons, Edward born 
in 1680, and John in 1682. Did either of 
these leave issue ? 


—— 


Errata. 


P 112, a. 44, for twenty-nine, read fifty-eight ; 
122, a. 17, from bottom, for sit, read ~~ 123, b. 
14. read altitude ; 124, a. 38, for 16° 57’, read 16’ 
57"; 196, a. 31 and 35, for johu read tohu; 
209, a. 11, read Sir Edmond Anderson ; 285, 2. 7 
from bottom, dele the words “2d and.”---Lady 
Culling Smith was daughter of the 1st and only 
Lord Eardley : 305, b 1. 28. for biographer read 
topographer ; 307, |. 2 from bottom, for ablutions 
— "eee 308, a. |. 37, and b. |. 4, read 

* Val. 


The prices of Hops, as quoted in Oct, p. 382. 
were those of Sept. 21, and not Oct. 21. 
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CRIES OF PARIS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 1. 

AS many of your readers are, like my- 
self, fond of investigating the ha- 

bits and usages of former times, not 
only those which more particularly 
artake of a public and general nature, 
bat also those which relate to the pri- 
vate economy, the food, the clothing, 
and the every-day mode of life of our 
ancestors—to such I may be allowed 
to hope, the following notice of some 
of the principal ‘* Cries” in the streets 
of Paris, in the 13th century, will vot 
prove uninteresting. Had they been 
of London instead of its rival capital, 
they would have possessed for us a far 
greater degree of value, and would long 
ago have received a full illustration 
from some one of the eminent anti- 
quaries, whose names are so thickly 
scattered over the volumes of your 
well-known Miscellany. Suill they 
have many claims to our attention as 
Englishmen; for no one acquainted 
with our early domestic history can be 
ignorant of the great similarity between 
the customs of the two nations,—ex- 
amples demonstrative of which are 
continually recurring in the phrases 
and words of our more ancient writers. 
This piece, containing the above 
** Cries,” is published in Meon’s Edi- 
tion of Barbazan Fabliaux, and con- 
sists of near two hundred lines, com- 
posed in the latter half of the 13th 
century, by one Guillaume de la Ville- 
neuve. The subject, as is immediately 
perceived, is not one propitious to the 
graces of try, but the curious de- 
tails, however, afford far more satis- 
faction than many of the more po- 
lished but exceptionable compositions 
in the same collection. Add to this, 
the author, from his own confession, 
is weighed down by that night-mare of 
genius, poverty, which forces him to 
compose this “ Dit.” So oppressed is 
he, that he knows not where to turn, 
or what to do; the fickle goddess For- 


came & 


CO Bin sai Ce. Dian tiie 


tune, of whom Chaucer observes al- 

most in te very words of Guillaume, * 

When that a wight is from her 
whele ythrowe, 

Than laugheth she, and maketh him the 

mowe, 
has deserted only to deride him. 

As the articles enumerated in the 
poem are in no particular order, I will 
first collect together those of a similar 
nature, and then notice the more mis- 
cellaneous ones. 

Of fish, white meats, and condi- 
ments, he specifies, fresh and pow- 
dered, or salted herrings; whitings ; 
Champaigne and Brie cheeses, still, I 
believe, celebrated in France; fresh 
butter ; eggs; milk; nut-oil; different 
vinegars; vinegar mixed with mus- 
tard ; verjuice ; pepper ; anise, used for 
seasoning cake or bread. 

Of vegetables—turnips ; leeks ; water 
cresses ; fresh lettuce, garlic, onions, 
peas in the husk; new beans; cher- 
vell; mushrooms ; chives ; hot mashed 
peas and hot beans; pounded wheat ; 
gruel; and furmenty (forment). 

The last of these was not exactly 
what we understand b furmenty, 
which in former days (and I believe in 
some parts of the country is still) was 
a portion of wheat grains, softened and 
boiled with milk, spices, sugar, raisins, 
&c.; but the wheat dried, cleansed, 
and breken into coarse grits, was used 
for thickening soups or porridge. ‘The 
Gruel was barley, pilled, and in the 
state we now use it for culinary pur- 

s. Grudum in Low Latin, and gru 
in Romane French, is the appellation 
for barley, and hence is derived the 
name given to the prepared grain as 
above. The same term was also some- 
times applied toa like preparation of 
oats, and is familiar to our language in 
** gruel,” a sort of thin porridge made 
of oatmeal. 








* Fortune m’a mis en sa roé, 
Chacun me gabe et fet la moé. 
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Of fruits — peaches, les, cher- 
ries; pears of prey cal Chail- 
lou, the latter a famous species, no- 
ticed in the Roman de la Rose, and 
doubtless is the fruit intended by Chau- 
cer, although the corrupted expression 
Caleweis is in the text of his transla- 
tion; lote berries, the fruit of the lotus 
rbamnus ; sloes, still gathered by our 
country people, and stewed with sugar ; 
hips of the wild rose, which I have 
often, when .a school-boy, devoured 
with no little gusto; medlars; sorb- 
apples, in France, considered not infe- 
rior, when properly ripe, to the med- 
lar ; nuts ; chesnuts of Lombardy ; figs 
from Malta ; foreign raisins ; and jor- 
roises, which Cotgrave explains a 
horse plum, and the writer of the short 
notes appended to the poem, a long 
red fruit, very sour, and no more 
known in Paris. Du Cange has jarros- 
sia, which however is only a sort of vetch. 

In confectionery, or rather what the 
French call patisseries ; pasties, tarts, 
cakes, wafers, galettes, all hot; roins- 
soles; cakes called gastiaus rastis ; hot 
flauns ; wafers named renforcies ; sim- 
nels, and cakes with the bean. 

Of these the galette was a sort of 
“« wreathed cake,” or crumpet; the 
roinssole, in modern French rissole, a 
small delicate patty of minced meat, 
and semicircular in form; it appears 
to have been a favourite dish, and Le 
Grand d’Aussy mentions several old 
statutes, ordaining the various kinds of 
meat to be used. The gaséiaus rastis 
were perhaps the same as described by 
Cotgrave under rastou, as a round and 
high tart, made of butter, cheese, and 

The flaun, frequently met with 
in our writers of the 16th and 17th 
century, was a sort of delicate custard, 
or mixture of cream with bottom and 
sides of paste. The wafer, by far the 
greatest favourite of the French, and 
common over Europe, was probably of 
Grecian or Roman origin, and was 
early known in the middle ages by the 
name oblate, the term given to the 
holy cakes used in the Eucharist. 
Hence the French oublie, which in 
that language, as well as wafer in our 
own, denotes both the consecrated and 
the common cake. In form it was 
round and thin, and baked, as the 
eucharistal one, between two flat hot 
irons, shutting together by a pivot, and 
ornamented inside, so,as to leave the 
impression on the cake. The sellers 
of oublies, or waferers, were early 
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formed into a society, for the regulation 
of which statutes were repeatedly made. 
Their business was most extensive. In 
1406 it was decreed that no one should 
exercise the trade who could not make 
500 daily, besides as many smaller 
cakes. They perambulated the streets 
in the evening, and were frequently 
the victims of the pranks and brutality 
of the rakes of the day. Guillaume 
notices this, and says you may hear 
ther cry out, “‘ am undone,” “ help 
for God’s sake,” * [ am murdered.” 
From their numbers, however, and 
other causes, they gradually became a 
nuisance. Designing persons, thieves, 
and villains, took up the occupation as 
a cloak for dishonest practices, rob- 
bery, intrigue, &c. They were ac- 
cordingly abolished by law in 1725. 
The suspicious character of the venders 
of wafers, both male and female, is 
often alluded to by our early poets. 
Thus in Chaucer, “* Singers with 
harpes, baudes, wafereres,” and by the 
author of Piers Plowman, a “ wafres- 
tre” is placed in company with a 
** kittepors,” and an ‘* apewarde.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher notice their 
turn for intrigue, for which the uni- 
versal fondness for the cake afforded 
them ample opportunity. 


*Twas no set meeting 
Certainly, for there was no wafer-woman 
with her, 
These three days, on my knowledge. 
Woman Hater, ii. 1. 


The oublies renforeies are supposed to 
have been the same as the gauffre, a 
delicacy baked in irons like the wafer, 
but partaking more of the consistency 
ofa thick pancake. I know nct whe- 
ther it is common in this country, but 
in America I believe it is, where it 
= by the name of waffle, from the 

utch waefel, a wafer, flat cake, &c. 

The simnels were either rolls or 
small loaves of the finest flour ; or else 
cakes of the same flour, but seasoned 
and sweetened. Of the first kind were 
those probally mentioned by Holin- 
shed, as forming part of the livery to 
the King of Scots, when on a visit to 
Richard I. in 1194. ‘* Twelve man- 
chet wastels, twelve manchet simnels.” 
This is the Panis de Simenel of Du 
Cange. Of the second was the cake, 
in Herrick’s allusion to the custom of 
going “‘ a mothering.” — 

I'le.to thee a simneld bring, 
*gainst thou go’st a. mothering. 




















1826.) 
The gustel & féve, or cake with the 


bean, was, as is well known, the in- 
dispensible accompaniment of Twelfth 
Night: he, in whose piece the bean, 
which had previously been inserted in 
the dough, was found, being chosen 
king over the festivities and mirth of 
the evening. With us it was fre- 
uently the custom to add a pea, which 
alling to a lady, gave her the rights of 
queen. Thus in Nichols’s Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, one of the eha- 
racters, in an entertainment given to 
her Majesty, is made to say, “‘ Cut 
the cake: who hath the beane shall be 
King ; and where the peaze is, she shall 
be Queene.” According to Le Grand 
d’Aussy (Vie Privée des Frangais, vii. 
277), the bean cake in France was 
not exclusively the attendaut of twelfth 
night, but was also introduced at other 
times, for the purpose of increasing 
the gaiety of the party. 

Fresh rushes; rushes of the Iris; 
straw, grass. These were all for strew- 
ing over the floors of the houses and 
churches, and long continued to be 
the substitute for carpets or matting. 
In some parts of Lancashire they still 
keep up the custom, on certain days in 
the year, of scattering rushes in the 
Church. 

Surcoats, hats, copes; buyers of old 
hose and shoes, old pots, shovels, old 
iron in exchange for needles; reno- 
vators of mantles, furred cloaks, coats, 
and surcoats; menders of tubs, cups, 
benches, hutches (chests used as safes, 
or for keeping corn, &c. in); scourers 
of tin pots; criers at different stations 
of the proclamations of the King, 
Louis IX. ; criers of the dead. 

Of these last singular personages, 
the poet observes, ‘‘ Whenever a man 
or woman hasdied, you will hear them 
with a bell along the streets cry out, 
Pray for his soul.” In a note on 
this passage, in la Vie _ des Fran- 
gais, v. 11. 411, M. de uefort gives 
the following illustration of the custom : 
** These criers had moreover a parti- 
cular costume, a white Dalmatic, co- 
vered with death’s heads, bones, and 
black coloured tear-drops. In some of 
our northern provinces they made use 
of a basin or small kettle, which they 
beat with a stick. The custom was 
still kept up in several cities, towns, 
and villages, before the events of 1789. 
As soon as a person died, a man in the 
official character of crier perambulated 
all night the streets, ringing a bel, 
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and stopping at the corners, where he 
re we a a tone, ‘ Awake, 
awake, ple who sleep, awake, 
and pray God for the: de med.” At 
the funeral of Louis XI1. who died 
the first of January, 1515, the criers 
ringing their bells exclaimed, ‘ The 
King Louis XII. the Father of 
is people, is dead, pray God for him.” 
A custom somewhat similar once ex- 
isted in Scotland, and is mentioned in 
the “ Popular Antiquities,” vol. 11. 
128, from Sir John Sinclair's Statis- 
tical Survey. 

For firi sort of turf made of 
the old bark peelings, &c. of the tan- 
nery 5 fire logs; charcoal, a penny the 
sack. For light, candles with cotton 
wicks; prepared rushes for lamps. 

Amongst the remaining miscellane- 
ous articles, are pigeons, birch-brooms, 
mats, wooden hoops, hot baths, Noels 
or Christmas wen various wines. 

The cry of the “* Bath” was pro- 
bably merely a person who held forth 
the merits of some particular esta- 
blishment, as it is difficult to imagine 
a machine large enough for the pur- 
pose would have been suffered in the 
streets. The Noels, M. Barbazan sup- 
poses to have been books, containing a 
collection of carols; but it appears to 
me more probable, that men or women 
are only meant, who gained their liv- 
ing by singing them. The Noel was 
not confined to the season of Christ- 
mas, but the burden, Noel, Noel, as 
an exclamation of joy, was used in 
songs on any great subject of rejoicing. 

If to these various ‘* Cries,” we add 
those of the different orders of begging 
friars, who endeavoured to outvie each 
other in their vociferations for bread, 
we may form some idea of the dis- 
cordant sounds, and busy appearance, 
of the thoroughfares of Paris in the 
13th century; a noise and throng which 
the poet says lasted from day-break to 
midnight, and which to draw 
the attention of the passenger to such 
a multiplicity of objects, that were one 
only to purchase a portion of each 
man’s merchandise, a large fortune 
would soon be dissipated. H. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 

N a dail of last month, un- 
| der the Toad of Cheltenham, it is 
stated, that “* the Rev. Mr. Close had 
been. presented by the patrons of that 
living, Mr. Wilberforce, the Rev. Mr. 
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Simeon of Cambridge, and Lady Oli- 
via Sparrow, to the old or St. Mary’s 
Church,” 

I have often heard it asserted that 
a Society has existed for some years, 
for the avowed purpose of purchas- 
ing livings in the Church of England, 
and bestowing the same upon per- 
sons of the persuasion of the fanatical 
Countess of Huntingdon.—The ex- 
istence of a Society of this nature I 
always doubted. That enthusiastic 
individuals of property may have 
united in the determination of present- 
ing whatever livings might be in their 
disposal to none but persons of that 
persuasion, is very possible, but I can 
never think a Society established to 
purchase advowsons can exist for a 
moment, as the evident illegality of 
such an association would destroy its 
object. 

Teckees some of your Correspond- 
ents can inform me if a society in any 
way answering the description of that 
to which I allude, was ever contem- 
plated, and whether it actually exists 
at present. If such is the fact, and it 
exercises the right of presentation to 
any livings, surely the Bishop of the 
diocese would me be to institute any 
Clerk presented by it. If he was not 
justified in this refusal, on the ground 
of the presentee being a schismatic, he 
would have a good answer for his re- 
fusal, from the fact of the Society act- 
ing as a corporate body without pos- 
sessing a charter of incorporation ; or 
even if it were incorporated, a Licence 
of Mortmain would be absolutely ne- 
cessary: the Universities, with the 
Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster, being the only founda- 
tions which enjoy an exemption from 
the restrictions of the Statutes of Mort- 
main (vide 9 Geo. II. c. 36; 45 Geo. 
III. c. 101). 

The ingenuity of the religious houses, 
in the times of their existence, to 
evade the salutary statutes which the 
Parliament enacted to prevent the per- 
nicious practices of the Monks and 
Priests efthase days, who, by the enor- 
mous power they exercised over the 
minds of their devotees, found no dif- 
ficulty in conveying to the Charch the 
worldly fortunes of those whose souls 
they pretended to hold in their power, 
are ably detailed in Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, -book ii. chap. 18; and in 
our present days similar restrictions are 
as absolutely necessary to guard against 
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the machinations of a fanatical sect, 
the members of which are as blindly 
devoted to their spiritual guides, as the 
inhabitants of this land were in the 
darkest days of popery. ‘These statutes 
however happily exist, and as the only 
exemptions are those detailed, 1 now 
recur to the existence of the Society 
which I mentioned in the early part of 
this Letter, the illegality of which 
I think must appear evident to any 
one, unless some evasion (which [ 
confess I do not at present see) allows 
a club of evangelical preachers and old 
women equal powers to those which 
the statutes allow only to the two Uni- 
versities, and those Royal foundations 
which have been enumerated.—The 
attention of your Correspondents to a 
subject so intimately connected with 
the interests of the Established Charch 
is earnestly requested. 

As I am now upon the subject of 
the Established Church, I cannot pass 
unnoticed a communication in page 
302, signed CLeRicus, recommend- 
ing the union of the Chureh with the 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists. I give 
your Cotrespondent full credit for the 
feelings which dictated his Letter; I 
will not impute to a Clergyman of the 
Establishment the existence of a wish 
to injure or degrade the Church; but 
this i feel but right to say, that CLE- 
RICUS appears at least to have been 
misled by the amiable character of the 
individual he alludes to, and at least 
to have gone the length of drawing a 
general inference from a seulccier 
case. Does Clericus suppose that si- 
milar feelings are entertained towards 
the Established Church by all the 
Wesleyans, as those which were ex- 
pressed by the minister to whom he 
alludes? If he does, I can with cer- 
tainty add, that he has grossly deceived 
himself. That most respectable indi- 
viduals, men of piety and learning, 
and men (as far as their own feelin 
extend) who are well disposed sme 
the Establishment, may exist among 
the Dissenters of all denominations, 1 
— and willingly admit; buat it 
would be preposterous to draw from 
these isolated instances the conclusion, 
that all the. Dissenters are similarly 
affected, when our every day's expe- 
rience shows the contrary. It is quite 
evident Clericus has had but little ex- 
perience among the people who com- 
pose the sect he advocates; they are, 
or at least an immense majority of 
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them are, like the generality of Dis- 


senters, composed of tradesmen and 
rsons in the lower walks of life,— 
individuals who have received but a 
very narrow education, and who pride 
themselves on the influence which a 
Presbyterian form of Church Govern- 
ment gives them: but let once Epis- 
copal authority be admitted, and how- 
ever friendly it may be received by the 
clerical part of the community, the 
laity will, in proportion as the respecta- 
bility and independence of the Clergy 
are increased, dwindle away, and the 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists, to which 
Clericus attaehes so much importance, 
would fall off in importance, until this 
**numerous body” would become as 
insignificant as the Moravians,—a 
sect which it is to be remembered 
rofesses to be an Episcopal Church. 
he Wesleyans of the present day 
know fullas well as their founder, the 
ambitious and factious John Wesley, 
(who aimed at the rank of a Mahomet, 
though he rose uo higher in the ranks 
offame than Joanna Southcote,) that 
Bishops cannot be self-created. They 
are perhaps willing enough to receive 
the Ceneft of the episcopal order from 
the hands of the Established Church ; 
but what guarantee can be given, that 
so soon as these sectarians have ob- 
tained their request, they will not return 
immediately to their hostility to the 
Church of England, and establish 
themselves into an independent com- 
munity; and inasmuch as they possess 
in common with the National Church 
an hierarchy and a priesthood, what 
security have we that they would not 
next aim at tithes and benefices. 
Whatever line of conduct Christian 
charity may dictate to the Churchman 
to pursue towards Dissenters, though 
he may pray for his enemies, and repay 
their hosel with love, he will ever 
with fervency join in the excellent 
prayer in our Liturgy, 
‘rom all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


Far be it from me, or any Member of 
the Church, to class all Dissenters in 
one indiscriminate heap. As I said 
before, there are estimable characters 
among them ; but regarding them as a 
body, whilst we give them every tole- 
ration as citizens, let as unite to kee 
them out of the Church. When 
read these schemes of over indulgent 
individuals for extending the bosom of 


Wesleyan Methodists.—Cowey Stakes. 


Sol 


the Church to all sects, I cannot help 
sayin » ‘Poor Church,’ how would thy 
friends misuse ye; how would they 
innovate upon your strong walls, and 
destroy the symmetry of your beau- 
tiful ornaments—pul! down the steeple, 
for it is useless; trample on the altar 
as a relic of Popery ; break the painted 
glass windows as vain imagery; cast 
out the “* box of whistles,” and in 
its place set up the vile squeaking 
and grunting of the fiddles and vile 
instruments of the Wesleyan conven- 
ticle; tear off the vestments of her 
ministers as remnants of the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Lady’s” garment; and dress up her 
Bishops and her servants in the rusty 
black of the Wesleyan Itinerant ; 
the change perhaps may be acceptable 
to Dr. Southey and all admirers of the 
Wesleyaus. They may rejoice at the 
destruction of the ‘ Popish rites” re- 
tained by the Church of England, but 
the change will be but the herald of 
the downfall of that excellent esta- 
blishment. 

I forbear trespassing further at pre- 
sent on your pages, than to subscribe 
myself a friend to the Church of Eng- 
Jand, and an Enemy to all Innovation. 


E.1.C. 
—o— 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 

[ READ with surprise in your last 

published Magazine, advice that 
**the City of London should set up 
some mark to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the place” in which Cowey 
Stakes once stood. I need not assure 
you of my great desire to put on record 
whatever exists respecting our national 
antiquities ; still I trust that you will 
believe me to be actuated by the 
best motives, when I say that J hope 
the City will do no such foolish 
thing to perpetuate their own cre- 
dulity. Let those who give such coun- 
sel turn to the Second Volume of 
the Archxologia, and they will find 
that Cowey Stakes, instead of having 
been placed parallel to the banks of 
the river, so as to intercept the passage 
of an army, were in reality put across 
it, to prevent the passage of fish; or in 
other words, that they are the remains 
of an old weir. 

As the whole subject has been ably 
investigated by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, in his “ Remarks on Casar’s 
supposed passage of the Thames,” 
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which is the paper to which I have 
already alluded, I shall say no more, 
than that the gentlemen who have 
been so anxious to possess these relics, 
resemble the old rather than the mo- 
dern school of Antiquaries, who be- 
lieve nothing but what is capable of 


proof. S. R. M. 
-—_}— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 19. 
AS the village of St. Nicholas, in the 
Isle of Thanet, was a place I had 
never seen, we lately determined to 
make that place the region of promised 
delights; we accordingly passed down 
the pier, engaged a chaise, and com- 
menced our expedition. The ride was 
a very pleasant one, and we alighted 
at the Bell, apparently the only public- 
house in the town. We immediately 
sought means to get admission to the 
Church, and a comely country woman, 
to whom we addressed ourselves, sent 
her little girl for the keys, while we 
strolled about, admiring the truly pic- 
turesque scenery around us; a narrow 
road, bounded on one side by a beau- 
tiful row of elms, with a strong effect 
of light and shade on the back ground, 
illuminated the passing objects, and 


made the ne a picture worthy 
o 


of the pencil of a Hobbima. 

The Church is a fine one;* it con- 
sists of a lofty and wide nave, with a 
chancel and two aisles, separated from 
the nave by massy pillars and Saxon 
arches; on each side of the chance) 
was a continuation of the aisle, and 
which, I suspect, originally formed two 
chapels. At present the Southern is 
devoted to the purposes of a parochial 
school ; and the Northern contains the 
vaults of the Brydges and the Hen- 
nickers; the cloth covering the altar 
was presented by the Gillows, with 
their crest worked in the sides, and 
I. H. 5. in the centre. Their family 
mansion is the parsonage house. 

On looking over the monumental 
records, I observed that the Arbiter of 
Life seldom extended his numeration 
beyond fifty or sixty years, and from 
the conversation we had with the 
handsome and kind-hearted woman 
whom we again accosted, I learned 
that notwithstanding the charms of 
rural felicity, ‘‘ Death was in the pot ;” 
that the vicinity of Nicholas to Sarre 





* Engraved in vol. Lxxix. p. 17. 


St. Nicholas, Kent.—Sir J. Coxe Hippisley. 
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(being distant only one mile), with the 
extensive levels and marshes, subject 
to repeated inundations and consequent 
exhalations, occasioned the prevalence 
of fever and ague; we therefore re- 
turned to Margate, with those impres- 
sions of good and evil, which attend 
us through the whole of our exist- 
ence. N. 


—@ - 


Tue Lare Br. MILNERAND THE LATE 
Sir Joun Coxe Hippisvey, Bart. 


N our last Number (p. 304) was ex- 
tracted from ‘‘ the Catholic Mis- 
cellany,” published in the preceding 
June, a Letter from the late Catholic 
Bishop Milner, to the Rev. John Gar- 
bett, Minister of St. George’s, Birming- 
ham, dated Wolverhampton, Biusb 
17, 1826; the concluding passage of 
which Letter is as follows : 


“I must satisfy myself with assuring 
you that I have, in my opinion, sufficient 
grounds for every assertion which I have 
made in my ‘ End of Controversy,’ con- 
cerning the sentiments of certain Divines 
of the Church of England, and others, and 
that I am convinced it is no calumny, but 
rather a commendation, to say that they 
entered, or sought to enter, at the close of 
life into the ‘ one sheepfold of the one 
shepherd.’ If you look around you, Sir, 
you will find many instances of this occur- 
ring in your neighbourhood, and if you will 
enquire, you will hear of other persons in a 
superior rank, besides the late Sir John 
Hippisley, who have professed the strictest 
adherence to the Established religion during 
life, yet have sent for a Catholic Priest to 
attend them in their last illness.” 


We have authority from the family 
of the late Sir John Coxe Hippisley, 
to declare and publish, that as far as 
they relate to that excellent and ho- 
nourable man, the insinuations and 
assertions of the late Catholic Bishop 
Milner are in every circumstance most 
foul and infamous falsehoods. 


Eprr. 
—@--- 


H. P. (p. 290) is informed that an ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia of ancient lish Manners and 
Customs,” (including, of course, Strutt’s 
Works) has been long contemplated by Mr. 
Fosbroke ; and that very ample collections 
have been already made, which, upon the 
cessation of certain immediate engagements, 
will be brought to a conclusion. Mr. F. 
will thank H. P. for the communication of 
his name and address, to the Editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. |. 
HAVE lately been passing some 
time in that “ garden of Eng- 
land,” or rather paradise of the world, 
the county of Hereford, and insome 
ris of it not very much frequented. 
The Charch of Kingsland struck’ me 
as particularly carious, retaining, as it 
does, perhaps, the only existing spe- 
cimen in this country of a chamber for 
the holy Ichre. In the prosecu» 
tion of my inquiries relative to its his- 
tory, I have been favoured with much 
information, from my friend Edward 
Evans, Esq. of Eyton Hall, lave Ma 
jor of the, Lacal Militia of this county, 
and I forward to you a pencil sketch 
of the South-east view of the Church 
by his accomplished daughter. (see 

late’ I.) r :4 

The parish of Kingsland is situated 
about four ;miles: West from Leomin- 
ster, forming a large plain, richly cul- 
tivated, in a very fertile valley. It 
contains, nearly 5000 aeres, and ac- 
cording. to.the last census about 1008 
inhabitants. ;Were. it not so. richly 
wooded, ,it would be admirably. cal- 
culated far cavalry movements, and oa 
that account its most open part, called 
Great West-field, was the site of the 
famous baule.of Mortimer’s Cross. 

The neighbouring gentry, anxious to 
perpetuate the fact, ubout seven, and 
twenty years ago erected a square pe- 
destal at the junction of wwe roads, on 
which is the following inscription : 

‘¢ This Pedestal is erected..to perpetuate 
the memory: of an obstinate, bloody, and 
decisive battle fought near this spot, in the 
Civil Wars, beweween’ the ambitious houses 
of York and Lancaster, on the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary,,1460, between the forces of Edward 
Mortimer, Earl of March, afterwards Ed- 
ward IV. on the side of York, and those of 
Henry VI. én the side of Lancaster. The 
King’s forces were commanded by Jasper 
Earl of Pembroke. Edward commanded his 
own in person, and was victorious. The 
slaughter was’ great on both sides, 4000 
being left dead upon the field, and many 
Welsh persons of the ‘first distinction were 
taken prisoners, among whom was Owen 
Tador,  great-grandfather to Henry VIII. 
and a descendant of the illustrious Cadwal- 
lader, who was afterwards beheaded at He- 
reford. © This was the decisive battle which 
fixed Edward IV. apon the throne of Eng- 
land. He was proclaimed King on the 5th 
of March following. Erected by subscrip- 
tion, 1799.” 

The manor of Kingsland antiently 

Gent. Mac. November, 1826. 
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belonged to the Crown, whence, no 
donbt, it took its name. Leland says 
that when Merwald, King of Mercia, 
founded the famous monastery of nuns 
at Leofmimstre, he endowed it with 
‘all the] thereabouts, except Kings- 
Jand ; and when. Henry I. established 
@ priory at the same town, he still re- 
served this manor to himself. It af- 
terwards came into the possession of 
the powerful family of Mortimer, and 
jn the 34th of Edward I. Margaret, 
the widow of Lord Mortimer, ob- 
tained a charter for a weekly market 
on Saturday, long since disused ; 
and a fair wpow the feast of St. Mi- 
chael, to whom the Church is dedi- 
cated. This fair; which still conti- 
nues, is held iu an open field on the 
East of the Church-yard, and though 
pot on quite so large a scale as for- 
merly, is still respectable. It is known 
to the Welsh by the name of Fair 
Leoneu, which would seem to give it 
some connection with Leomuinstre, 
termed by them Llanilieneu, The 
three adjoining parishes, Monkland, 
Eardisland, and Kingsland, were in 
former times written Monkleene, 
Eardisleene, and Kingsleene, and in 
that. next to Eardisland is a farm 
called ‘Leene. 

The elevation of Edward IV. to 
the throne, occasioned the manor to 
revert to the crown; and it formed 
ees of the jointure of Catherine the 

owager Queen of Charles II. Ata 
subsequent period it was granted to 
the Coningesby family, from whom 
it passed to the Earl of Essex. The 
nresent nobleman, when Viscount 

Jalden, sold it in 1793 to the Rev. 
Richard Evans, together with a part 
of the demesne lands of the crown. 

Next to the manor, the principal 
estate in the parish is Street Court, 
so called from having the Roman 
road, which is again hinted at in 
Church Stretton, and which went 
from Magna (Kenchester) through 
Bravinium (Lentwardine) to Urico- 
nium, passing through the grounds. 
It formerly belonged to the Cutler fa- 
mily, from whom it passed to a branch 
of the Crowthers of Knighton, who 
sold it to a Mr. Smith. From him 
it was purchased about twenty years 
ago by the late Lieut.-Col. Atherton, 
and since his death has been bought 
by my friend Richard Price, Esq. 
M. P. for Radnor. 
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About 300 yards from the house of 
Street was formerly a chapel, long 
since destroyed, but a brass-plate with 
a black-letter inscription from one of 
the monuments there hasbeen pre- 
served, and is now in the possession of 
Edward Evans, Esq. of Kyton Hall, 
in the adjoining parish. As it may 
be of importance to genealogists con- 
veying the knowledge of three or four 
facts, I send you the following copy : 

“Here lyeth Anne, the wyfe of Edward 
Hall, y* daughter of Sr. Perrifal Harte, 
Kant. her mother, daughter and one of 
the coheires of the Lorde Braye, which 
Anne deceased the 29th of September, 
Anno Dom. 1594,” 


There seems to have been in for- 
mer times another chapel in this pa- 
rish, for a cottage on part of Mr. Han- 
bury’s property ts still called’ St. Mary’s 
House. This estate belonging to Wm. 
Hanbury of Sholdon Court, Esq. was 
in the time of Charles the Second 
granted by the Crown to the ances- 
tor of the late Lord Viscount Bate- 
man, and is extensive and valuable. 

Tradition says there was once a cas- 
tle at Kingsland, and the remains of a 
large tumulus and earthworks in the 
parsonage garden give some counte- 
nance to the assertion, though it must 
have been on a very confined scale. 
The advowsou, formerly in the Mor- 
timer family, and then in the Crown, 


was alienated by Queen Elizabeth. 
It ultimately became the property of 
the Rev. Richard Evans, =n be 
of Ilaverford and Bangor, father of 
the present rector, the Rev. William 
Evans, and of Major Evans of Eyton 
Hall, having been devised to him by 
the Rev. Dr. Sneyd Davies, memoirs 
of whom by the late Mr. Justice Hard- 
ing, in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Iilustra- 
tions,” must be familiar to Liagnaphhi- 
cal readers. The parsonage heuse, a 
respectable building in the old style, 
with extensive gardens, is situated in 
the centre of a large and productive 
gicbe, and contains good portraits of 
ishops Morgan and Humphreys. 

Kingsland is valued in the King’s 
books at 31/. 3s. 64d. 

The Rev. Richard Evans having 
thus become Lord of the Manor and 
Rector, those who delight in topogra- 
phy will think this account very im- 
perfect should I omit his pedigree, 
and although I know my friend the 
Major has such a dread of appearing 
ostentatious that I could never obtain 
his permission to insert it, yet the con- 
nection of his family with the above- 
named prelates, and the excellent Bi- 
shop Lloyd, one of the seven com- 
mitted to the Tower, absolutely de- 
mand as much of it as is connected 
with them. 


LLEWELYN AB DAVYDD 


gethin ab Llewelyn ab Madoc ab Philip ab Iorweth ab Cadwgan ab Llywarch ab Bran *, 
one of the fifteen tribes. He lived in the latter part of the reign of Henry VI. and bore 
for arms: Argent, a chevron Sable between three choughs Proper, holding in their beaks 


each an Ermine spot. 


Tydyr ab Llewelyn of Sychnant.=-....... 
L 


.. daughter of Cynfric Vychan, of Livon. 





- 
Davydd ab Tydyr had Sychnant,==Eliz. dau. and h. of Robert 
afterwards called ‘Tyddyn Ce- | ab evant of Henblas, 
sar, or Tyddyn Rufydd Anwyl. co. Anglesey. 
j 





5 
Hywel ab Tydyr of 
Liandedwen and 
Tyddyn Sychdis. 


r 
John ab Davyd of Sychnant.==Gwen, dau. of Robert Owen ab Meyric. 
1 





Jane, d. of Llewelya=Davydd== ath. d. of 
ab Davydd ab Llew- Llwyd, | Ric. Owen 
elyn, of Lianddyvry- of of Penmy- 
dog. Hen- | nydd, co. 

blas. Anglesea. 
i 


re 

1. Eliz. mar. Hugh ab Evan ab Hugh. 

2. Anne, amar. Owen Jones, Rector of 
Llangeinwrn, 1593. 

3. Marg. mar. Owen Clynog Vychan. 

4, Cath. mar. Grufydd Jones, of Penybont. 





lw Te 
1. John Lloyd, d. 


r 
2. Wm.==Ann, dau. of 


| 
8. Rev. Rich.==Anne, dau. of 


8. p. 
4. Owen Lloyd, d. s. p. Lloyd | W. Gynnig, Lloyd, B.D. | ...... Wicken, 
1. Anne Lloyd, d. s. p. of of Macny Rector of | of Broadfield, 
B. cecece Lloyd, d. s. Hen- Dryw. Tilehurst, | Berks. 


p- 
8. Margaret Lloyd, d.s.p. _ bias. 
a 


Berks. 





* Lilywarch ab Brin ab Aelan ab Asser ab Tudwal ab Rodric, King of all Wales 843. 
+ Robert ab Jeokin ab Liew, ab Davydd géch, married Margaret, dau. of Rhys ab Mere- 


dydd ab Gronwy. 
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a b 
r—Z ed 
Anne = Rt. Rev. Rt: Rev. W Loyd, D.D. Bp. of==Anne, dau. of Rev. Wal- 
Lioyd. | Robert St. Asaph, Lichfield, and Worces- | ‘ter Jones, D.D. Preb. of 
Morgan, ter, died 1717, aged 91, buried in | Westminster, and Sub- 
Bishop Fladbury Church, Wore. one of ; dean ot Chapel Royal, 
of Ban- the seven Bishops sent to ve buried at Fladbury. 
gor, Tower in 1688. 
1666, 
died Wo. Loyd, D.D. died Rector of a in 1719, in the 45th 
1673. year of his age, s. p. and buried there. 
Anne, married Rev. ...... Offiey, Dean of Chester. 
n 
rt T 
1. Rich. Morgan, died 3 W.Mor-==Dulcinia, i: Margaret, 2. Aue mar, . Eliz. mar. 
an infant. gan, LL.B. [ dau. of = mar. Edw. — T. Linyd, of Pumpkery 
2. Owen Morgan, died Chancel- Henry Wynne,esq, Cefa,coDen- Humphreys, 
1670, of Jesus Coll. lorofBan- | Jones, — of Bordew- high, Regis- of Cyssailgy- 
and Gray's Inn. gor, of esq.of — swil, co. trar of St varch, Carn. 
4.Ro». Morgan, D.D. Henblas. Lian- Anglesea. Asaph, Bp.of Here- 
Rector of Liandyff- gard. od son of ford, &c. and 
nan and Ross, co. , a Lloyd bur. there. 
Hereford, buried at Chancellor 4... - Mor- 
Ross. Wynne. gan,died s.p. 
1 Si. 7 
Henry Morgan of Henblas, Sheriff for 1. Marga-==Wm. Evans, Rev. Rob. Lloyd of 
Anglesea 1727, died sp. mar. ...... ret of Treveilir, Cefn, mar. Susannah 
dau. of Rev. Seba Davies, D.D. and Morgan. | esq. Sheriff, dau, of ... Butler, 
sister of Sneyd Davies, D. D. Canon 1733. esq, of Llysvaen, co. 
Resid. of Lichfield, and Rector of Carnarvon, grand- 
Kingsland. dau. of John Hed- 
Richard Morgan, died sp. worth, esq. M. P. 
2. Elizabeth. 3. Dulcinia. for Durham.== 
sist 
- por — 7 8 ; Ele 
Dulcibella Evans mar. 1.Chas=-Elizab. 2.Wm. 4. Rev. Rich=-Jane w. Lloyd, of 
Rev. H. Rowlands of Evans, | dau. Evans Evans, Preb. | Lloyd. Cefn, esq. She- 
Plasgwyn, grandson of esq. of of Gla- of Hereford riff of Carnar- 
the author of ‘ Mona of Hugh nalow, and Bangor, vonshire and 
Antiqua.’ Tre- | Lewis, mar. and Rector Denbighshire, 
feilir of Jane, of Kings- mar. Anne, d. 
Rev. H. Rowlands of and Pont- dau. land, died and h, of ...... 
Plasgwyn. Hen- new- of... 1797. Jones, esq. 
Rev.W.Rowlands, Fel. _ blas. ydd, a died ...... 
of Jesus College, Ox- 


ford, died s. p. 182. 


Es 
j - Evans, died s. p. 





E. Lloyd, esq. mar. Le- 











titia, d. of ... Pritchard, 
esq. in 1822. 
T , ee T 
Wm. died . » . 1. Rich. Davies Evans, died 2.W Evans, Rect. 4. Ed. Evans 
Chas. died s p. 1821,S.S. Rect. of Kings- of Kingsland, and of Eyton 
John died s. p. land, and Preb. of Here- Vic. of Vowchurch, Hall, esq. 
Eliz. died unmar. ford. mar Marg. Ree mar. Anne, 
Marg died unmar. 8. Rob. died an infant. ford Goodwin, dau. dau, and h. 
Hagh Evans, esq. 1. Jane died an infant. of Ant. Goodwyn, of John 
mar. Eliz.dau. of 2. Annabella died an infant. M. D. of Works- Weaver, esq. 
.. Furness, esq. worth, co. Derby. of Eyton, co. 
T = Hereford. 
rc — rT , sr “ 
Charles-Henry.t Richard-Davies.? Jane.t Richard-Weaver.t 
Margaret. } William-Rowlands.t Janet 
Edward-Charles.t 









+ Living in 1924, 
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The present Church of Kingsland 


was built by Edward, Lord Mortimer, 
in the reign of Edward I. who made 
his younger son, Walter, rector there- 
of, giving him the full right to all the 
tythes, and dedicating it to St. Mi- 
ehael the archangel. I[t consists of a 
nave and side ailes, separated by octa- 
gonal columns, supporting ten pointed 
arches, 79 ft. by 44 ft. 9 in.; a chancel 
38 ft. by 19 ft.; what is now used as a 
vestry 11 ft by i4ft.; a porch 8ft. 10 
in. by 10ft. 2in.; the chamber of the 
holy sepulchre gft. 4in. by 4ft. gin. 
ais tower at the West end. The 
architecture is all of one period, the 
leading feature being a square inscrib- 
ed in a quatrefoil, or a triangle in a tre- 
foil. 

The greatest curiosity in Kingsland 
Church is what is termed the Volkre’s 
chamber, which, though I will not go 
so far as to say is a corruption of Se- 

ulchre’s chamber, was, I have no 

oubt, for that purpose. This is a 
small building by the side of the porch, 
from which is the entrance to it, and 
receives light from unglazed windows 
on its East and North sides. Within, 
out of the thickness of the Church 
wall, has been formed an arch, such 
as all monumental ones of the time, 
and within it a kind of altar; at the 
back another open window, consist- 
ing of four lights for the convenience 
of those within the Church. The great 
arch is elegantly ornamented. 

In Plates xxxt. and xxx. of 
the ‘* Vetusta Monumenta,” vol. 111. 
are representations of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in the Churches of Northwold 
in Norfolk, and Hackington in the 
county of Lincoln, with a paper well 
worthy of being read, by the late Mr. 
Gough. The latter one is of the time 
of Edward I. or II. and therefore ap- 
proximates the date which I have as- 
signed to the curious chamber at 
Kingsland. Besides the remains of a 
holy sepulchre in Lincoln Cathedral, 
also of this period, and absurdly called 
the tomb of St. Remigius, this gentle- 
man enumerates no less than fifty in 
different parish Churches. In all these 
cases the position of the Sepulchre was 
in the North wall, bat in one only that 
of the church, as at Kingsland, the 
others being in that of the chancel. 
Mr. Polwheie, in his “ llistory of De- 
von,” vol. II. p. 82, speaking of Hol- 
ombe Burnell Church, says: **On 


Holy Sepuichre in 
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the North wall of the chancel, near 
the ahtar, is a curious piece of imagery 
in alto relievo, representing the resur- 
reciion of our Saviour, and the terror 
of the Roman soldiers who guarded 
the sepulchre ; in the wail is an open- 
ing through which the people in the 
North aile of the nave might see the 
elevation of the host.’” So at Kings- 
land, above the tomb, and within the 
arch, is a square aperture divided into 
four compartments by mullions and 
pointed arches for the same purpose. 
It was usual, when the Roman Ca- 
tholic rites were performed, to deposit 
the host in the holy sepulchre on a 
Good Friday, together with the cru- 
cifix, on which occasion a solemn of- 
fice was performed, called Tenebre. 
This was continued on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, in Easter Week, 
when the Church ‘was darkened by 
veils, which on the third day after so- 
lean mass, were removed on a sudden 
during a very loud chorus of voices and 
instruments, to represent the rending 
of the veil; the host was elevated, 
while the priest exclaimed, Surrezit, 
non est hic. Du Fresne gives the ce- 
remonial as practised in the Church 
of Rouen from a MS_ ordinary be- 
longing to it, on which Mr. Gough 
remarks that ‘ from some circum- 
stances in this office it appears that the 
sepulchre at Rouen was large enough 
to admit the officiating priests to go 
into and out of it,” which amply ac- 
counts for the chamber at Kingsland, 
and the apertures on all sides that the 
people might witness the ceremonies. 
This same antiquary has given in his 
elaborate paper an extract from Da- 
vies’s ** Rites of Durham,” in which 
is the ceremonial as there practised, 
and several details from Churchwarden’s 
accounts and old wills, which shew 
the paraphernalia used and bequeathed 
to various Churches for this purpose, 
and from which it appears that can- 
dles were generally kept burning be- 
fore it. He has also given us the fol- 
lowing fragment of a hymn sung at it. 
*¢ Unde monumentum, tale 
Quod est magis speciale, 
Fit pro nequitia. 
«* Jhu Christi passionis 
Atq. resurrectiopis 
Pro nostra leticia. 
*« Habeamus ergo curam 
Circa Christi sepulturam, 
Vigilando noctibus. 
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** Ut dum secum vigilamus 
In eterno valeamus . 
Auspiciis celestibus.” 


The position of this chamber near 
the porch was for the more ready con- 
venience of the devout who chose to 
place candles before it, that they might 
not be compelled to enter the Charch 
for that purpose, to call on all passen- 
gers by the conspicuous appearance to 
contribute to this effect, er constant! 
remind them to fall on their knees, tell 
their beads, and say their paters, aves, 
and creeds. That such was its purpose, 
requires but a visit to the Churches in 
the Netherlands, Bruges, and Ghent, 
afiording examples of the very same in 
full practice at the present day. 


Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Oct. 20. 
\\ R. WARNER'S History of Glas- 
1 tonbury has lately received me- 
rited attention in your Review *. Allow 
me to offer a few remarks on some of 
the antiquities, the seals in particalar, 
which occur in the numerous plates of 
that work. 

In Plate XVII. is an etching of the 
great seal of the Abbey, taken from the 
impression annexed to the Act of Ac- 
knowledgment of Henry the Eighth’s 
eaters preserved in the Chapter- 
house at Westminster. On this fine 
old seal are represented, under elegant 
niches, on one side St. Danstan, St. 
Patrick, and St. Benignus; and on the 
other, the Virgin, St. Katherine, and 
St. Margaret. These names are inscrib- 
ed under each figure, so that there is 
no doubt of their identity ; but in de- 
scribing them the Author has shewn 
but little acquaintance with the usual 
pictorial attributes of Saints. The lily, 
the frequent symbol of the Virgin, is 
transformed into ‘** an olive branch, 
loaded with fruit, a plant which, when 
associated with the Saviour and -his 
Mother, always indicates the Prince of 
Peace.” St. Margaret, who is invari- 
ably represented as piercing with her 
long cross the serpent she treads upon, 
is said to be ‘supporting herself” 
on the staff. The small device under 
St. Patrick is certainly not a sham- 
rock, but, apparently, the head of a 
crosier; and the birds below St. Ka- 
tharine and St. Margaret are not, I 





* See part i. pp. 343. 425. 541. 
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imagine, “doves, as emblems of their 
innocence,” but mere arbitrary orna- 
ments, to fill up the vacant corners. 
The legend on that side of the seal 
where the male saints are represented, 
has the word... SCRIPTI imperfect from 
a fracture, which, says Mr. Warner, 
‘should be supplied by con, the 
meaning me a being that these 
three personages were those heads of 
the house who had been enrolled, con- 
seriptt, in the Calendar of Saints.” 
This is not a little far-fetched, The 
deficient letters, as may be affirmed 
without hesitation, are Dg, of the lat- 
ter of which the lower part is plainly 
visible, and the meaning is that the 
three saintly abbats there represented 
confirmed the contents of the charter: 


CONFIRMANT HAS RES DESCRIPTI 
PONTIFICES TRES. 

The idea of the person represented 
confirming the document to which the 
seal may be annexed, is similarly ex- 
pressed on the seal of Pilon Priory, 
Devon (engraved as the seal of Milton 
Abbey in the History of Dorset), on 
which King Athelstan is figured : 
ATHELSTANVS AGO QVOD PRE- 

SENS SIGNAT IMAGO. 
and not very dissimilarly on a signet 
bearing a liou rampant, cael in 
the Gent Mag. for Oct. 1823: 


QUE GUICHARDUS AGO PROBAT ISTA 
LEONIS YMAGO, 


HOC 


The inscription on the opposite side 
of the Glastonbury seal, which is ren- 
dered imperfect by the same fracture, 
may be supplied with the letters... Tvs 
GEN...,the idea being the same,—that 
the Holy Virgin, represented on this 
side, was present as a witness to the 
deed : 

TESTIS ADEST ISTI SCRIPTUS GENI- 
TRIX PIA XP’] GLASTONIE. 

The genitive of scriptus is to be pre- 
ferred to that of scriptum, because the 
word scripéi, if used instead of scrip- 
ids, would confuse the rhyme of the 
Leonine verse,—formed of 1sT1 and 
CHRISTI. 

A small seal which still remains at- 
tached to the curious watch of Abbat 
Whiting, Mr. Warner describes as his 
**secretum or private seal.” Now, 
even the secretum may be regarded as 
a somewhat official signet; for it was 
frequently used on the back of the 

reat seal, being inscribed “ Secretum 
Richardi,” &c. 2.e. with the name of 
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the owner. The small seal, however, 
attached to Abbat Whiting’s watch, is 
of a devise so very common, that it 
can scarcely be called the private seal 
of any one person. It is not intended 
to be denied that the actual brass seal 
was in the Abbat’s possession; but 
only that, there being scores of the 
same pattern (as there are now of Paul 
Pry, &c.), it was probably employed 
only on very ordinary occasions, and 
that the Abbat’s secretum was another 
aud perhaps rather larger signet. The 
Abbat’s small seal in question is much 
worn, and that circumstance appears 
to have deceived Mr. Warner in its 
device, which, he says, ‘‘ is the Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, descend- 
ing on a pix held by two monks.”—It 
is in reality, however, the extremely 
common representation of the Annun- 
ciation ; and it is that constant accom- 

apiment the pot of lilies which Mr. 
v has mistaken for a pix and a dove. 
The inscription is AVE MARIA GRa’. 
A seal exacily similar is engraved in 
your Magazine for April 1824, and 
another nearly so in Fisher's Seals from 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Plate Ill. fig. 
39. Two figures with a lily-pot be- 
tween them was the established mode 
of representing the Annunciation, 
whether on seals, monumental brasses, 
stained glass, or paintings; but the 
motto “* Ave Maria, gracid plena, Do- 
minus tecum,” was applied to various 
devices, as will be seen by reference to 
Mr. Fisher's plates. I have, however, 
met with one, and that a somewhat 
amusing exception to the universal ap- 
pearance of the lily-pot in + Hee 
tions of the Annunciation.. It is the 
seal of Stephen Sukirkeby (anno 1250) 
engraved in Plate p of the Seals from 
the Duchy office of Lancaster, Ve- 
tusta Monumenta, vol. 1. Pl. 59. Here 
an antique gem, which is evidently ap- 

lied to the Annunciation, as is proved 
Cethe inscription AVE MARIA GRACIA, 
represents two naked figures — origi- 
nally engraved with doubtless a very 
different meaning. 

In p. xxxii. of Mr. Warner's: vo- 
lume, where the seal of the parish of 
St. John in Glastonbury (engraved in 
p- 257) is described, it is remarked that 
**in some instances in London the 
Minister and Churchwardens are, by 
the custom of the City, a Corporation 
to hold land ; but whether with a cor- 
porate seal or not, we are unable to 
say.” Such a seal, and that of a pa- 
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rish no less important than St. Mary- 
le-bow, was engraved in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine for April 1823. 

In p. 217 is a wood-engraving of a 
small stone * model of a chapel” about 
eight inches long, found in the ruins of 
Glastonbury, and which Mr. Warner 
is inclined to consider ‘as the model | 
rather of some foreign chapel, than of 
any one within the cathedral church 
of Glaston Abbey ;” whilst Mr. Ben- 
nett, of Banwell, Som. the communi- 
cator of this relique, with more plau- 
sibility conjectures it to have been one 
of the ornaments of a sepulchral mo- 
nument. It may, however, with the 
greatest probability be supposed to have 
once rested on the hand of a statue re- 
presenting the founder, or other im- 
portant benefactor of the Abbey. This 
is confirmed by the inner side being 
plain and uncarved. It by no means 
follows that it should be the model 
either of the whole church, or of any 
chapel attached to it*, It was con- 
sidered sufficient if the artist produced 
what would be known for the descrip- 
tion of building intended to be re- 
presented. The hand of the statue 
could not sustain an edifice of a dozen 
windows in length; and a door be- 
tween two windows answered the pur- 
pose. In Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, vol. I. p. 18, is a small wood- 
cut engraving of the church placed 
in the hand of Bishop Rainelm at 
Hereford. It consists of a mere spire 
with a door below it; and no one 
would suppose this a “ model” of 
Hereford Cathedral. In the same 
work, vol. I]. p. 22, and in the Custu- 
male Roffense, p. 88, is engraved the 
brass-plate in Cobham Church, Kent, 
representing ‘ Jehan de cobham, foun- 
deur de cesty place.” Here, indeed, this 
noble founder holds a somewhat larger 
edifice, which he supports with both 
his hands, held down as low as pos- 
sible, and the spire reaching nearly to 
his chin; but still it has bat little ap- 
pearance of being an exact representa- 
tion of Cobham Church. 

In describing the Abbey Clock (now 
in Wells Cathedral, and engraved in 


Plate 1X.) Mr. Warner says: 





* This observation may also be applied 
to the idea expressed by Mr. Warner (p. 
exxi.) that the ancient seal of the Priory 
of Bath, engraved in Plate XVI. “gives 
a rude representation of the eastern end of 
the then conventual Church.” 
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«¢In the central part of the face are two 


circles, each having its inscription, allusive 
to the different operations of the machine. 
That of SEMPER PERAGRAT PHG@BE crowns & 
female figure in one of these compartments. 
The other, which exhibits a moon waxing 
towards the full, is surrounded by an in- 
scription far less intelligible. The following 
few and imperfect words are made out, by 
the help of conjectural additions, from a fac- 
simile very kindly transmitted to us by P. 
Davis Sherston, esq. of Stoberry Park as 
HINC MONSTRAT MICRO...... BRICUS ARCH- 
ERYPUNG. The mean.og of the legend seems 
to be that in this microcosm are shewn all 
the wonders of the vast sidereal hemisphere. 
The conclusion may be a proper name con- 
nected with the construction af the ma- 
chine.” 


The inscription in question is evi- 
dently an hexameter verse, and, though 
to explain it completely may be found 
difficult, we shall certainly be nearer 
the truth by reading it thus: 


PUNCTUS AB HINC MONSTRAT MICRO 
SIDERICUS ARCUS, 


It is then the word micro only which 
is unintelligible, and it may be incor- 
rectly deciphered. 

There is one anecdote connected 
with the ruins of Glastonbury, which, 
though trifling, I think Mr. Warner 
would have noticed in his volume, had 
it fallen in his way. In the year 1617 
a patent passed the great seal, and is 
to be found in Rymer, ‘‘ to allow Mary 
Middlemore, one of the Maydes of 
Honor to our dearest Consort Queen 
Anne, and her deputies, power and 
authdrity to enter into the Abbies of St. 
Alban’s, Glassenbury, St. Edmund’s- 
Bury, and Ramsay, and into all lands, 
houses, and places, within a mile, be- 
longing to the said Abbies, there to 
dig and search after treasure supposed 
to be hidden in such places.” In a 
subsequent page of the same collec- 
tion of Recoids, is a patent dated 
Westminster, July 10, 1618, to Sa- 
muel Atkinson and Simon Morgan, 
Gentlemen, to search in all places for 
hidden treasure. 

In p. Ixvii. of the poe of Glas- 
tonbury, Corrington should be Con- 
nington. Nepos. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 
HEN the importance of trac- 
‘ ing pedigrees, with respect 
to property, is considered,—and how 
often the ends of justice are defeated 
by the great difficulty of ascertaining 
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lineal descent,—a dffficulty, occasioned 
by the decayed state of ancient Pa- 
rish Registers, many of them hav- 
ing become nearly illegible by the 
lapse of almost 300 years, and now 
fast fading into total obscurity,—an Act 
of the Leyislature would be a very be- 
neficial measure, making it imperative 
upon ail parishes (whose resident Mi- 
nister may deem it requisite) to cause 
Alphabetical Indices carefully to be pre- 
pared of such Marriages, Baptisms, 
and Burials, as have been entered, or 
shall hereafter be entered in their re- 
spective Registers.—The Names, pro- 
perly classified, would appear in each 
Index, having reference 10 the num- 
bered Registers where they are enter- 
ed. By this means, search would be 
so facilitated, that the particular name 
wanted would be found in the Register 
(if there) in a few minutes: whereas, 
at present, for want of such an easy 
mode of reference, hours, days, and 
weeks are sometimes occupied by Cler- 
gymen and others, when such time 
can least conveniently be spared: and 
often is that time fraitleesly so occu- 
pied, notwithstanding the name thus 
vainly sought for, may be in the body 
of the Register. 

For each Register-search, the same 
Act might fix a suitable fee; which 
now varies, from one shilling, to a 
sum that is inconvenient for many 
persons to pay,—being at present ar- 
bitrary, according to the will of those 
who demand it. 

These things. frequently preclude 
persons (not in affluent circumstances) 
from having access to a source (some- 
times the only source) of legitimate 
information, whence they may derive 
facts to ascertain kindred, or to sub- 
stantiate a legal claim. 

Such of your Clerical readers as co- 
incide in opinion respecting the ob- 
ject here stated, will, perhaps, co- 
operate towards their attainment with 
the author of these suggestions. 

An IncumBENT oF A Poputous Parisn. 


-—-@-- 
Mr. Ursan, Lucca Baths, Italy. 
BEG to acquaint your Correspond- 


ent Crertcus Oxow (vol, xcv. 
ii. p. 590 *), that there exists a portrait 
of my maternal Uncle, the pious 
founder of the Norrisian Professor- 
ship. It was, I believe, painted be- 
tween 1756 and 1760, upon occasion 





* See also this vol. pt. i. pp. 290. 295. 
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of the marriage of Mr. Norris with 
his first wife Elizabeth Playters, grand- 
daughter of Sir John Playters of Sot- 
terley in Suffolk, Bart. of an ancient 
and distinguished family, now extinct. 
A few years after her decease, with- 
out issue, Mr. Norris married Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward Townshend, Dean 
of Norwich, by whom, in 1777, he 
left an only child, Charlotte Laura, 
married in 1796 to the Hon Colonel 


Wodehouse, the King’s Lieutenant of 


Norfolk, and eldest son of Joln, first 
Lord W. At this Lady's paternal 
mansion, Witton Park, near North 
Walsham, Norfolk, this picture of her 
father is preserved; and doubtless a 
copy of it would be readilly allowed to 
be taken at the request of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at which Mr. 
Norris not only received his education, 
but to which he was a great benefac- 
tor. He was not only the founder of 
a Professorship eminently conducive 
to the best interests of religion and 
the University, but he was also the 
earliest friend and patron of one of its 
brightest ornaments—the learned and 
celebrated Porson, for to Mr. Norris 
was he first indebted for that protec- 
tion and assistance which drew Por- 
son from obscurity, and opened to him 
the doors of Eton and of Cambridge. 

I am not at present prepared to fur- 
nish with sufficient accuracy any satis- 
factory notices concerning my Uncle 
and his predecessors, but when oppor- 
tunity oliers, I will put together such 
memoranda as I possess of the Nor- 
ris family and its branches, and of the 
founder of the Norrisian Professorship 
in particular. ANTH. AUFRERE. 


----— 
Mr. Ursay, Nov. 1. 


HE acconipanying extract of a sen- 
sible letter of a friend at Bou- 
logne to his Correspondent here, in 
reply to some inquiries on the subject 
of a residence abroad, may be of use to 
others having the same view. I there- 
fore request its admission into a co- 
lumn of your respected Journal. 

Yours, &c, SIGMA. 

** For some years after the peace, 
Boulogne, from the obvicus advan- 
tages of its nearness to England, from 
the cheapness at the time of its house- 
rents and markets, as well as from the 
reasonable charges of masters and mo- 


Portrait of Mr. Norris.— Boulogne. 
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deration in all the expences attendant 
on education, became pointed out as 
so desirable a residence, that numer- 
ous “amilies of the highest respeciabi- 
lity and fair fortune were induced to 
pitch their tents within its walls. 
Most of these would, in all probabi- 
lity, have still remained its residents, 
had the same advantages continued to 
render their stay beneficial. One fa- 
mily leading another, and so on in 
succession, to make the emigration for 
the same prospects, and the benefit of 
an excellent shore aflording accommo- 
dation for bathing, by degrees induced 
so many to come to the place, that 
the proprietors of houses alread~ ex- 
isting, and speculators in new es 
erecting to meet a suited supply for 
the increasing population, have been led 
at length to such advanced demands for 
rent, and consequent advances in all 
other expences,—those above all of 
masters, as well as tuition of every 
kind, whether public or private,—that 
the original objects of a residence here 
have now become nearly in most 
oints, and certainly in many, wholly 
lost. 

**Houses, which scarce two years 
past might have been obtained for half 
their present demand, are, in the na- 
tural result of such a state of things, 
beginning to stand empty. Families 
that had been living for years at Bou- 
logne, as soon as they become extri- 
cated from the leases with which in 
its better days, in hope of economy, 
they had hampered themselves, are 
now fast quitting it. And in a little 
time the same result must attend many 
of the numerous schools, which the 
speculation of active projectors had 
led them to set up; from the natural 
cons quence of parents finding now 
the fact that they are paying for the 
nominal advantage of foreign educa- 
tion of their children, to the full as 
high a price as the same would cost 
them at home, with the advantage of 
their having them under their own 
eye, and without the manifest risk of 
irretrievable injury which foreign ha- 
bits, and associations, and example are 
so likely to produce on their juvenile 
minds. 

** As to the society and the mixed 
complexion of character which it cer- 
tainly seems to bear at home (just as 
the foundation may in some respects 
be on which that view seems to be 
formed) this is not, however, so ma- 
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terial an evil perhaps as many might 
be apt to consider it. For it is always 
in the power of a family resident 
amongst us, by knowledge of the re- 
putation in which individuals are held, 
to keep perfectly clear from — 
or questionable associations. Ind 

it is one of the peculiar advantages of 
the place, and one belonging in fact to 
a foreign residence in general, that it 
is perfectly at every one’s option to act 
and do as each pleases, and therefore 
the fault is in the individual, and not 
that of the society, that corrupting or 
disgraceful intercourses are ever ad- 
mitted. In public meetings, in the 
assemblies, and soriées-dansantes at the 
room, &c. it is true, this promiscuous 
mixture is not so easily avoided, but 
where is it otherwise? and cannot 
such resorts be avoided ? 

** Waving these objections, the so- 
ciety is not the obstacle to a residence 
here; but if economy, or a better or 
more moderate education be the ob- 
jects that are to induce families to quit 
England, it will be vain and fruit 
indeed now to seek, them at Boulogne!” 

—-—@— 


AccouNT OF THE PrRioRY OF 
Daventry.—( See Plate II.) 


H': ~ Priory at Pi had oy 
a sma’ at Preston Capes, 
but through the double bpscapenliltion 
of want of water, and proximity to his 
castle, removed it to Boras: The 
order was Cluniac, a scion of the 
Benedictines. Hugh the founder, call- 
ed Hugh Vicecomes, (a term in the 
Anglo-Saxon zxra applied to the Go- 
vernors of Gounties, where the King 
retained the Earldom in his own 
hands,) was the Deputy of Simon de St. 
Liz, the Norman Earl of Northampton. 
The descendants of Simon considerably 
enriched the foundation, and among 
other grants, usual in such endow- 
ments, we meet with ‘two acres in 
burgage, near the house of Ralph the 
Saracen.” Whether this was a real Sa- 
racen, taken prisoner in the Crusades, 
a Spanish Arabian, or a man who had 
been abroad in action, as a warrior of 
the Cross, and was called Saracen in 
consequence, it would be now impos- 
sible to say ; but the circumstance is 
curious. The descendants of the Pa- 
tron had, as was very common, various 
disputes with the "Drier concerning 

ir estates; but to the honour of the 

Gant. Mac. November, 1826. 
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Monks, it appears, that they were more* 
offended against than sinning. One 
dispute about nuisances is, however, 
worth noticing, because it mentions 
two unusual things: one, ringing the * 
bells at unseasonable hours ; the other, 
a high road through a Church-yard. 
It seems that it required the real pre- 
sence and influence of a Prince of the 
Blood to settle this strange dispute, in 
regard toclaims, which a modern sense 
of propriety would have rejected as in- 
tolerable. The matter is thus detailed 
by Mr. Baker: 


** A controversy having arisen between 
the Prior and convent of Daventre, < 
sons of the parishe Church sette withinne 
the same priorie, and between the good 
folkes of the same towne, parishioners of 
the said parish Churche;’ the former al- 
leging that the latter rung the Church bells 
so early afore the hour of rising, so often, 
and in such a manner, that they, the said 
prior and convent, were disseised and dis- 
turbed of their rest, and the less disposed to 
do divine service the day following, consi- 
dering their rising to midnight matins ; and 
the latter, ining that the prior and 
convent made c and rechase with their 
carts and carriages through the Church- 
yard, claiming to have a way for their ease, 
which thing suffered ‘ bysemed ’ to the said 

ishioners to be ‘ dishonest and grevaunce, 
| merreee, their ancestors and friends had 
been eye cn sono in the 

resence ight mighty prince John 

uke of i_onsall of Lancaster, that the 
said parishioners shall ring in the morning 
‘one covenabull and rynging w™ on 
belle, and at the "on of y® sac’me’t of 
y® same masse thre knyllyngs oonly afvre 
y* rysynge of — por and covent afore- 
saide ;’ and said prior and convent 
shall have a way as of ancient time, as often 
as their business shall require, through the 
Church-yard, without disturbing divine ser- 
vice; and there shall be a gate ‘upon’ the 
Church-yard, to be shut, and with ‘ 
lockes and keyes locked,’ of which keyes one 
shall rest in the ward and ing of the 
prior and convent, and the other of the pa- 
rishioners. In witness of which the said 
duke put his seal to the indentures of 
ment, at ‘Kenyllworth,’ 18 Mar. 14. Ric. 
II. (1390-1).” I. p. 31. 

In 2 Edw. II. (1308) John de Cran- 
ford of Drayton, and Isabella his wife, 
recovered seisin in the ~ f court at 
York against this prior, of the third 
part of the custody of the gate 
(“porte”) of the priory of Daventry, 
with purtenancies. Id.p.314. 

Supposing this a toll, what an in- 
convenience must it have been, and 
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how odd, not to have bought off the 
right? 

This was one of the smaller founda- 
tions, which Cardinal Wolsey annexed 
to his new foundation atChrist Church, 
Oxford, (first called Cardinal College,) 
in which the property now remains. 

On pulling down the house, it ap- 
pears, that “the stone was saved for 
the re-edificing of the tenandries in the 
town of Daventr’, and in the country 
belonging to the seid Manor,” &c. 
This circumstance is worthy the no- 
tice of Antiquaries and Tourists, for 
the same thing’ has occured in other 
places; and sometimes, from seeing 
arched doors and windows, such re- 
paired cottages have been called parts 
of the original Monastery. 

The Conventual edifice consisted of 
two quadrangles, or squares, with a 
gate-house to each court. The outer 
court contained a dwelling (formerly) 
for a bailiff, and out-houses. The in- 
ner court, which was superior, inclad- 
ed the cloyster, dormitory, and other 
usual conventual offices. Besides these 
a barn-yard, dairy-houses, with ox- 
houses, cow-houses, and calf-houses, 
and a kiln and malt-house. 

These particulars only relate to the 
portions of the building, which re- 
mained just after the Dissolution. The 
woodcut (see Plate II. ) subjoined, co- 
pied by permission from Mr. Baker's 
work, represents the recent vesti 
the upper floor of which, approached 
by a flight of steps, is supposed to have 
been the refectory; but all these re- 
mains are now taken down. 

(There has been lately erected on 
part of the site, from a neat design, 
a Town-goal, with a National school- 
room over it; and behind, or to the 
North-east, a Parochial poor-house. ] 

The Grecian Church represented in 
the ene ay is the only one in Da- 
ventry. It is a handsome edifice, from 
a design by Mr. Hiorn of Warwick. 
The first stone was laid, April 8, 1752, 
and it appears by the vestry-book, Nov. 
9, 1758, that the whole expence, in- 
cluding hanging the bells, clock, and 
chimes, amounted to to’3486/. 2s. 54d. 
The only entrance is at the West end, 
where the vestibule is divided into three 
doorways corresponding with the nave 
and ailes. The interior is very neatly 
fitted up, and has North, South, and 
West galleries ; and the nave is divided 
Irom the ailes by four lofty Doric pil- 
Jars, supporting low circular arches, &c. 
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and a covered roof. In the .chancel 
window appear the arms of the Earl of 
Winchelsea-(then Lord of the Manor), 
and those of Christ-church, Oxford. 
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Idea of a Royal Residence, developed 
in a Letter supposed io be written 
from the Count de Chartres to the 
Count de Chabrol. 

(Continued from p. 300.) 
ETWEEN the North-western 
and North-eastern wings is the 

Gallery of Models, which forms a 

screen to the North side of the grand 

court. The exterior hasan elevation of 
thirty-four feet, is divided into equal 
distances by buttresses finishing above 
the roof with pinnacles; the interme- 
diate spaces have large windows, over 
which is a cornice and handsome bat-* 
tlement ; the ends and the middle of 
this gallery are pierced with three en- 
trances each, opening into the court. 
Above these apertures are gate-houses ; 
that of the middle is enriched with 
innacled turrets and the armorial 
| oe of Great Britain of colossal 
dimensions, pyramidally grouped with 
flags and cannons. | 

On entering through these arch- 
ways the coup d’ceil of the quadrangle 
is superb, its vast extent, the lofty and 
magnificent character of the buildings 
surrounding it, the elaborate sculpture 
of the three porches of the North 
front, the round end of the chapel 
royal, environed with its monumental 
chapels, and battlemented galleries, 
its buttresses and flying arches, —. 
porting the clerestory, the beautiful 
gable of St. George’s-hall and throne- 
room, altogether exhibits an assem- 
blage of regal grandeur unequalled in 
any other country. In the midst of 
the court is an immense tumulus of 
earth, planted with evergreens and en- 
circled with water; upon the top of 
this mount is the reservoir which sup- 

lies the fountains. The fountain of 
fame is upon a base in the middle of 
the reservoir, and is composed of 
twelve lions of bronze, who support 

a large and smaller basin, both con- 

tinually overflowing with water, which 

gushes also in a plentiful stream from 
the mouths of the lions. This foun- 
tain and reservoir are replenished from 
the River Thames by a very simple 
piece of mechanism constantly at 
work, at an expence of not more than 
fifty pounds per ann., which, in point 
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of economy, forms an astonishing con- 
trast to our complex works at Marly. 

From this brief account you will, 
I trust, be able to collect a general 
idea of this extensive building. The 
materials with which it is constructed 
are principally brick, covered with ce- 
ment; the buttresses, angles, all pro- 
minent parts, and those more imme- 
diately exposed to injury, are of stone; 
the tracery of the windows, the lan- 
terns, and many of the enrichments, 
are of cast-iron, coated with a mixed 
metal, imperviable to the action of the 
elements ; the historical. statues are of 
marble ; those merely ornamental, and 
the minor details, of artificial stone, 
cast in moulds, and said to be more 
durable than stone itself. The Churches 
of Strasburgh, Rheims, Vienna, Rouen, 
Amiens, York, Lincoln, Lichfield, 
Beverley, Merton College, and other 
ancient buildings which have furnish- 
ed the patterns of the details, have 
been followed in. all their minutie 
with the most scrupulous exactness, so 
much so that, the architect has been 
accused by some of servility ; but per- 
haps future ages will be grateful that 
the beauties of former glorious edifices 
have been thus copied and preserved, 
while of the originals themselves, the 
ravages of time will then probably have 
scarcely left any trace. 

Already several edifices have been 
erected in the mode of architecture 
displayed in this palace, and numbers 
of the nobility are appropriating parts 
of their immense wealth to raising 
mansions upon their estates in the 
pure style of the fourteenth century, 
which, in the sheltered entrances and 
flood of light these beautiful buildings 
afford, are so. eminently calculated for 
this climate. The impetus this has 
given to the iron-works, the opportu- 
nity it has gained for even the most 
hamble sons of genius to exercise their 
talents, the wealth it has caused to 
flow in numerous channels, giving em- 
ployment to thousands before destitute, 
and the magnificent features it has add- 
ed to the known superiority of British 
landscape, renders this the most im- 
portant and efficient revival of the 
Arts since the days of our munificent 
Francis the First. 

The Palace museum is open to the 
public three days in the week, on Fri- 
on and Saturdays from 10 o’clock 
till four, and on Sundays from two till 
five. Artists are admitted every day, 
excepting Sundays and Mondays, from 
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eight till12. At these hours strangers, 
by nting their permissions, given 
to them at the Alien-office upon their 
arrival, have also access. Catalogues are 
sold by persons appointed for the pur-- 
pose ; and from the learned professors 
themselves and all the domestics wear- 
ing the picturesque palace costume, 
one is certain of meeting with urba- 
nity and attention. 

Ascending the noble flight of steps 
on the South front, we pass beneath 
the arches of George the Fourth’s door, 
and enter the Barons’-hall ; this room 
is 145 feet long, 65 wide, and 45 high, 
with arches in the side walls, opening 
each into a small square room. At the 
= North end are two windows 
of beautiful tracery, a door with a bril- 
liant circle above, and on each side a 
grand staircase leading to the picture 

alleries. This sumptuous apartment 
is divided by two rows of pillars, 
against which u is are fi- 
gures in chain armour of the nobles 
who forced the ratification of the 
famed charter from the pusillanimous 
John, apparently guarding the place 
from unauthorized intruders. The ori- 
ginal great charter itself, with the sig- 
natures and seals of those haughty Ba- 
rons appended, is to be seen upon a 
desk standing upon the floor of the 
hall. Around are ——— many other 
res, trophies, an ups of arms, 
en, shields, Sembee om 2 of mail, 
sabres, swords, guns, daggers, battle- 
axes, &c. chronologically arranged, 
being a complete study of the art of 
war from the earliest times down to 


the period when the general use of 
fire-arms gave to cowards an equality 
with the heroes of Richard Coeur-de- 
lion. A very fine effect of light is 
produced by the coloured glass of the 
crown above the lantern descending 
to the floor of the hall from an eleva- 


tion of 186 ft. Regularly pointed arch- 
ways open from the middle lateral ar- 
oie into the galleries of sculpture, the 
libraries, and conservatories. Turning 
to the one on the left, we perceive the 
western gallery from its commence- 
ment, divided in the middle by its 
octagon and cross, to its extremity, 
where an arched door opens to the 
West wing, at a distance of 360 ft. ; 
the -breadth of this gallery is 33 ft., 
and height 30 ft. ; itis lighted through- 
out its whole length by windows open- 
ing into the conservatories on the 
South : the roof is plainly groined, and 
springs from piers at four feet distance 
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from the side walls, forming a regular 
series of recesses, This arrangement is 
observable nearly throughout the edi- 
fice, the arches of the ceilings being 
thus of a more elegant design than 
could otherwise have been from_the 
dimensions of the apartments. This 
gallery possesses some delightful che/- 
d’euvres of ancient art, which were 
before shut up in the private abodes 
of their fortunate owners, and scarcely 
known to be in existence ; but, placed 
in this school of arts, here become of 
real utility, and although presented ge- 
nerously to the nation, still proclaim 
more audibly the taste or wealth of 
the donor, each being inscribed with 
the patriotic individual's name. The 
apartments containing the manuscripts 
are on the North of this gallery; these 
are arranged in two large rooms, each 
goft. long and 28 ft. wide, and six 
smaller ones. The chief treasures of 
this collection are a _ — of 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabian, Persian, 
Hindeo, and Chinese MSS. These 
have been mostly presented by the 
East India Company, and by numer- 
ous travellers; such is the great value 
attached to some of them, that 1000/. 
have formerly been offered for one or 
two articles only. 

The East sculpture gallery is fellow 
to the Western, having also an octa- 
gon, transepts, and dependant libra- 
ries and conservatories. At its upper 
end is the grand vestibule, where com- 
mences the state staircase, which as- 
cends in four flights of twelve steps, 
each in a straight line of ninety feet. 
These glorious stairs are in the 
middle with a broad rich earpet; the 
sides being visible, are encrusted with 
a mosaic of bits of coloured glass, in- 
tersected with gilded marbles. Its side 
walls rise to the height of the. first 
oo and - = a of pillars 
ric inted a ilt, havi 
condinin iotemien them and the mite 
dows. The interlaced arched roof 
springs from these clustered columns 
at a height of sixty feet from the floor, 
and is also painted in mosaic. In fine, 
its ten 

** Storied windows richly dight,” 
ive brilliancy to the whole, display- 
ing a splendour only heretofore de- 
scribed in Eastern tales. As at the 
lower, so also at the upper end of this 
gay arcade, is a large archway filled 
with curious tracery; behind hangs a 
voluminous curtain in superb folds, 
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hiding the interior of the saloon of 
Ambassadors. From this we enter the 
saloon of Peace, and proceed through 
a long suite of state apartments, each 
increasing in sumptuousness, till we 
arrive at the Throne-room, which ex- 
ceeds all the former both in size and 
decoration, being 100 ft. long, 50 wide, 
and its finely-arched roof, supported 
by columns, 60 ft. high. Parallel with 
the state apartments 1s the Stuart gal- 
lery, containing the celebrated por- 
traits of the Second Charles’s beauties, 
- cartoons of Raphael, some —- 
of tapestry formerly the property o 
King Charles the First, gee. or the 
floor beneath are the galleries of Bri- 
tish and foreign costume; the former 
are arranged in glass cases, and com- 
mence from ‘the earliest period of Bri- 
tish history down to the present age, 
illustrated by upwards of 400 wax fi- 
gures, many of them copied from por- 
traits of celebrated characters, in their 
appropriate dresses. Among those the 
sombre habiliments of the monks and 
nuns exhibit a striking contrast to 
the varied-coloured costume of the 
laity in the middle ages. The foreign 
gallery possesses few figures, but very 
numerousarticles of apparel, ornament, 
and. war, from oriental and savage na- 
tions, consisting of caps, boots, tur- 
bans, dresses, models: of horses with 
their rich trappings, canopies, palan- 
quins, &c. 

St. George’s Hall is of the same di- 
mensions as the Throne-toom above, 
except in its height, which is only 
36 ft. and its being divided/into three 

ts by two rows of clustered columns; 
it contains a very numerous collection 
of curiosities from the East Indies. 

_ The collection of models of Edifices 
is arranged with much taste and judg- 
ment, in the two noble galleries on the 
North side of the quadrangle. It is the 
most important portion of this school 
of arts; here its elevés are taught by 
the Regius and Gresham Professors, 
and by the objects before their eyes, 
to introduce a purer taste in the de- 
sign of future buildings, and to avoid 
that injudicious mixture which has 
disgraced nearly all the erections of 
the last three centuries; for as even 
the populace of Athens were so en- 
lightened by the public lectures of its 
phil ers, as immediately to disco- 
ver the defects and reject with con- 
tempt any plans that innovating pro- 
jectors aight offer to their notice, it is 
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country, by seeing what the buildi 

of Autiquity were, and what are their 
pretended imitations, will act in like 
manner, and guard their pockets from 
depredation, and their public edifices 
from the censure of the connoisseur. 

These galleries are each 320 ft. long, 
30 wide, and 30-high, lighted on eac 
side by handsome windows, and co- 
vered with a nearly flat carved oak 
roof. Entering that on the East, we 
find it divided into three ; the first di- 
vision, although containing represen- 
tations of the genius of a people far 
more remote than the two succeeding, 
is much the largest, and remarka 
for the number of specimens time has 
left of the science of those very ancient 
people, the Hindoos and Egyptians. 
Among the most conspicuous objects 
are models of the Pyramids, the tem- 
ples at Elephanta. 

Passing tirough a screen of elegant 
divisions, we enter the next compart- 
ment. We here see the ancient tem- 
ples, and other edifices of Greece, the 
temples of Minerva, Theseus, &c. the 
Senatorial Palace, and the oft-copied 
tomb of Lysicrates, in their present, 
and of what they were in per- 
fect state, as far as cam be ascertained 
by history, drawings, or other‘authen- 
tic sources. Most of these are executed 
in plaster, and t a very correct 
idea of those noble efforts of ancient 
genius. Proceeding to the third divi- 
sion, or Roman Gallery, we are de- 
lighted with the grandeur of the Ca- 
pitol, the Arches of Triumph, Tem- 

les of Jupiter, Pillars of Pompey and 

rajan, a Palace of Cicero’s houses 
from Herculaneum, &c. The walls of 
the galleries are covered with drawings, 
plans, and engravings of the buildings 
more palpably represented beneath. 

Crossing the middle arcades, we en- 
ter the Western Gallery, comprising 
the English and modern galleries. The 
first is extremely interesting, as it 
forms a complete history of their ar- 
chitecture, from the caves and wattled 


hats of the Ancient Britons to the~ 


proud castles of the Henrys and Ex- 
wards; and from the seventh century, 
the Church, formed of half trunks of 
trees and covered with’straw, thesombre 
——s of the stone Cathedral in the 

ebased Roman style, to the ted 
shaft and acutely pointed arch of West- 
minster Abbey, the perfection of Be- 
verley Minster, and the elaborate work- 
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manship of ne the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel. From the difficulty of executing 
models of the superb Churches of the 
Middle Ages, this gallery has fewer 
specimens at present than the others. 
1 was much pleased with that of Stras- 
bourg; the superior height attracts in- 
staht attention. I contemplated its cu- 
riously perforated turrets in miniature, 
while imagination carried me back to 
the time when you and I enjoyed the 
extensive prospect from the gallery, 
after winding up those extraordinary 
stairs. 

The Gallery of Modern Architec- 
ture is entirely filled. All parishes or 


companies, mg models of their 
Charches, ios itals, or Halls, having 
been compelled to place them in this 
national repository. Here are the first 
and se models of Sir ©: Wren, 
for a Cathedral: of St. Paal’s ; models 
of the Churches of St. Peter, St: Ge- 
nevieve, and St. Maria. A curious’se- 


ries of domestic architecture is exhi- 
bited in the grotesque houses of Eliza- 
beth, the purer taste of a Jones, and 
princely elegance of Pimlico Pa- 
ace. 


Returning to the Barons’ Hall; we 
ascend one of the side grand staircases, 
and enter the Picture Gallery. This has 
a length of 747 ft. 33 broad, and 40 
high, lighted on each side vf the o 

r divisions of la windows, t 
concealed by the pictures ; 
le are two elegant open 
rating the galleries from 
the raised above t ah hall ; a 
mingli ir ‘tracery with that o 
por ign that fine effect of infinity of 
lines and interminable length peculiar 
to this kind of building. Small pas- 
sages made through the piers, which 
turn the square of the cross into an 
octagon, and support the towers, 

ive an uninterrupted communication 
ater Sr the whole. This superb 
allery is rich in Rembrants and Van- 
kes, some exquisite productions of 
rregio, Claude, Teniers, &c. a ca- 
Idi y of specimens of native ta- 
ent, and among them a complete col- 
lection of that excellent artist Hogarth, 
are very’ prominent. Most of these 
paintings have been ted by ge- 
nerous patriots, a alune form a 
bright monument of honour and glory 
to the nation. Beneath several | saw 
incribed the name of Sir G. Beau- 
mont, and of some invaluable Titians, 


that of J. Taylor, Esq. Although 


ower bein 
at the mi 
screens sepa 
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scarce half the length of the lower 
gallery, this yet has, with its transepts, 
the lateral apartments and before men- 
tioned arrangement of the piers, nearly 
the same quantity of surface, and will 
consequently exhibit about the same 
number of pictures; their effect also 
is much enhanced from their beauties 
thus meeting the eye on every side. 

Availing myself of my privilege as 
a stranger, I entered: at an early hour 
with the artists, when I observed with 
much satisfaction many young men 
engaged in copying the sublime works 
of the old masters with considerable 
ability. Inquiring if it was possible to 
meet with a sale for paintings of that 
grand description, I was told that his 
Majesty, using his prerogative as head 
of the Unurch, had commanded every 

rish to set apart from one to five 
— pounds a-year, according to 
its wealth, till a sufficient sum has ac- 
cumulated, to purchase a good paint- 
ing for the altar of the parish Church ; 
this it is that has given so great a sti- 
mulus to rising talent, as artists of ge- 
nius and industry are now certified of 
meeting with a fair reward for their 
labour. 
** So Arts shall ripen, so shall Taste refine, 
And Britain’s George like Rome’s Augustus 

shine.” 
(To be continued.) 


—--@— 
Description oF Loneieat Hovse, 
WILTsHiRe. 

ONGLEAT Housg, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bath, is situate about 

four miles west of Warminster, in 
Wiltshire. After proceeding more than 
two miles through the extensive grounds 
of this noble domain, the house is seen, 
at a sudden turning of the road, in the 
valley below. This ancient and mag- 
nificent mansion stands in the midst of 
a fine well-wooded park, encircled with 
belts of plantations, extending about 
twelve miles in circumference. A con- 
siderable branch of the river Frome 
running through the grounds, and dis- 
charging itself in a cascade close to the 
gardens, forms a conspicuous feature of 
the landscape; and adds greatly to the 
beauty and variety of the scenery. For 
size and number of apartments this seat 
robably equals any me in England. 
t is said to have been the first well- 
built house in the kingdom. It was 
begun in 1567, by Sir John Thynne, 
on the site of the dissolved Priory, pur- 
chased by him of Sir John Horsey, in 
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the 32 Henry VIII.; and occupied 
twelve years in building. 

The exterior of the mansion * is re- 
markably grand and imposing, being 
no less than 220 feet in front, and 120 
in depth, and the — proportionate 
to these dimensions. The effect is im- 
proved by colossal figures of warriors, 
standing in various attitudes on the 
balustrades of the whole front and sides 
of the edifice, similar to those on the 
summit of the gateway of Alnwick 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of North- 
umberland. The innumerable win- 
dows in every direction contribute 
greatly to the light and airy appear- 
ance of the mansion. The entrance is 
by a magnificent flight of stone steps ; 
and over the doorway is placed the fa- 
mily coronet. 

he interior is no less elegant and 
spacious, containing nearly 170 rooms, 
all decorated with various degrees of 
splendour. The entrance leads into a 
lofty hall*, decorated with pannels 
and antique sofas of highly-polished 
oak, and a roof of the same materi- 
als, with projecting arches, resem- 
bling that of Westminster Hall. On 
the walls are -pictures of the size of 
life, representing some of the ancestors 
of the family dressed in the hunting 
costume of the last century, with their 
horses and hounds ;—and suspended 
round the hall are the immense ant- 
lers of various species of the stag. At 
the upper end is a large music gallery, 
ornamented with the crests and quar- 
terings of the house of Bath. The 
finest rooms are the dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library, all of which are 
furnished in the most costly style, and 
filled with valuable foreign cabinets 
and tables of tortoiseshell inlaid with 
brass. The walls of the drawing-room 
are entirely covered with rich damask ; 
and the other furniwre is enriched 
with corresponding materials. This 
suite of apartments, and most of the 
other rooms, and also the galleries ex- 
tending round the house, are adorned 
with pictures by some of the most 
eminent masters; Rubens, Vandyck, 
Janssen, Snyders, Mytens, Zucchero, 
Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &e. ey con- 
sist chiefly of portraits of the ancestors 
of the present family, and several of 





* The exterior of the mansion, and in- 
terior of the Hall, are well engraved in Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s «* Heytesbury Hundred,” p.70, 


from drawings by J. Buckler, F.S.A. Epit. | 
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the nobility who became connected 
‘with it by intermarriages ; especially 
of Sir John Thynne, the founder of 
Longleat House, (painted in 1580 *); 
of Thomas Thynne, (Esq. who was as- 
sassinated in his carriage at Pall Mall, 
and to whose memory a monument is 
erected in Westminster Abbey); and 
of Lords Weymouth and Thynne, the 
Duke of Somerset, and Lord Coven- 
try. But this collection is more par- 
ticularly valuable for the portraits of 
many celebrated historical personages, 
who flourished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Amongst the 
most conspicuous, are the portraits of 
Henry VILII.; of Charles I. and his 
Queen Henrietta Maria of France, and 
their infant family (Prince Charles, 
James Duke of York, and the Princess 
Elizabeth) by Vandyke; another like- 
ness of Charles I. by a different artist ; 
Charles Il. (when King); James II. ; 
Mary Queen of Scots; Lord Seymour, 
of Sudley, Lord High Admiral of 
England + (who was beheaded for a 
conspiracy against his brother, the Pro- 
tector Somerset, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.); of Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter, and Devereux, Eu of Essex, (the 
two favourites of Queen Elizabeth) ; 
of Lord Bacon; Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Martin Luther; Pope Boniface ; Sir 
Thomas Gresham; Lord Arlington 
(one of the celebrated caba/ in the 
reign of Charles I1.); the Prince of 
Condé ; Cardinal Richelieu; Count 
Tiolke, a Polish nobleman, (a remark- 
ably fire painting,) &c. Among other 
pictures of ancient date, is a portrait 
of the celebrated Jane Shore, which 
has been much and deservedly ad- 
mired, not only as an antique and rare 
specimen. of art, but for the correct- 
ness and trath of its design, and co- 
louring. In one of the apartments ad- 
joining the drawing-room are portraits 
of the late Marquis of Bath, and Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, in the most fi- 
nished style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
There are but few paintings on his- 
torical subjects; and scarcely any pro- 
ductions of the Italian and Flemish 
schools, On the grand staircase, how- 
ever, are two spirited hunting-pieces, 
by Snyders ; and a lion-hunt, said to 
have been sketched by Rubens. In 


* Engraved by Worthington in Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s ‘* Heytesbury Hundred,” p. 64. Ep. 

+ Of this Portrait see vol. xciv. i. p. 
40. Ebprr. 
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the long-room is another capital per- 
formance of Snyders, representing two 
falcons in the act of destroying a he- 
ron. The few remaining pictures de- 
serving notice, are the ‘* Battle of Ama- 
zons,” bya French painter; the “* Holy 
Family,” by a pupil of Rubens; and 
six views of Venice, by a Venetian 
artist. The library contains a costly 
assemblage of books in various lan- 
guages, and is arranged and classified 
with peculiar taste and elegance. In 
this apartment are several old portraits 
of ancient British monarchs. 

On the right side of the mansion, 
is a small but handsome chapel for the 
accommodation of the Marquis of Bath 
and his fainily; with seats below for 
the household and strangers who oc- 
casionally attend the service. The al- 
tar is extremely rich ; and, above, isa 

inting, apparently in imitation of 

as-relief. he windows are formed 
of beautifully-stained glass, represent- 
ing’ various events in the history of 
our Saviour. This chapel is an unique 
specimen of taste and judgment, both 
in the design and the execution. 

Behind, and on the left of the house, 
is an extensive garden, laid out with 
great skill, and filled with choice ex- 
otics. In the centre is a sparkling foun- 
tain, playing into a larger basin; and 
at the extremity ape hot and green- 
houses, a spacious orangery, &e. On 
the right wing are the stables and of- 
fices, built in a quadrangular form, 
These are of comparatively modern 
erection, on the site of the old stables, 
which seein (from an old painting) to 
have been of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, and by no means in character 
with the noble appearance and archi- 
tectural magnificence of the mansion 
itself. Under the orangery is an arch- 
way, through which the river Frome 
runs, after having formed a small lake 
in this part of the grounds. The park 
is well stocked with deer : and amongst 
the innumerable trees which ornament 
it, are a profusion of oaks of immense 
size and foliage ; and some of the largest 
Scotch spruce and silver firs in Eng- 
land. In front of the mansion roa 
diverge in different directions towards 
Warminster, Frome, Horningsdean, 
&ec. ‘In fact, the whole scene exhi- 
bits a beautiful variety of coanttye rich 
natural landscapes, heightened by the 


judicious exertions of art in fine well- 
disposed plantations. All is on the 
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t scale, and every thing around re- 
ells the eaniedeenen of ancient Eng- 
lish magnificence.” 

This splendid mansion was honour- 
ed by a visit from his late Majesty 
George III. who was entertained b 
his noble host for several days wit 
princely grandeur and hospitality. 


Mr. Ursayn, Oct. 18. 

HaAvine some time ago pointed 

out in your widely circulating 
Miscellany (vol. xcrv. i. 17) a diffi- 
culty gate yy pee connexion between 
Douglas and Lovell of Castle Cary, 
which none of your Correspondents 
have attempted to explain, I now call 
your attention to a Baronial family long 
extinct, the erroneous account of which 
originating with Dugdale, is copied 
with little variation by all subsequent 
writers t. 

Robert de Tatshall, he says (Ba- 
ronage, rol, i. 440), married Amabil 
eldest of the four daughters and heirs 
of William Earl of Arundel, and died 
33 Hen. III. (1249), leaving Robert 
his son and heir, then six and twenty 
years of age (therefore born 1223). He 
died 1 Edw. I. (1272), having married 
Joan, 2d daughter of Ralph Fitzra- 
nulph, leaving Robert his son and 
heir, then twenty-four years of age 
(therefore born 1248), which last Ro- 
bert had estates in right of Joan his 
wife (should be mother), oo cd and 
co-heiress ‘to Ralph Fitzranulph above 
mentioned ; and died 26 Edw. I. (1298) 
leaving Robert his son and heir, then 


Duepate’s Pepicrer. 


1. Robt. de==-Amabill, dau. 
Tateshall, | of Wm. Earl 
died 1249. | of Arundel. 


e! Robt. born=-Joan Fitz- 
1223, a.1972. | ranulph. 


Tateshall, d, 
1248, 





3. Robt. born=-Joan Fitz- 


1248, d, 1298. | ranulph, | hall, died 1303. 





Family of Tateshall. 


Cuetwynp Pepicree. 


1. Robert de==Mabella, da. of 


‘ anand 
2 & 3. Robert=-Joan Fitz- 
Tateshall,d.1297. 


«Rote. Tates-> 


[Nov, 


twenty-four years of age (therefore 
born 1274), who took to wife Eve, 
daughter of Robert de Tibetot, who 
was not then full thirteen years of age 
(therefore born 1285). e died 31 
Edw. I. (1303) (his wife then onl 
eighteen years old), leaving Robert his 
son and heir, then fifteen years of age 
(therefore born 1288, when his mother 
was only three years old, and his father 
fourteen), and three sisters (aunts to 
this last Robert). This last Robert 
died 34 Edw. 1. (1306) leaving ‘these 
three ladies his next heirs. This ac- 
count is impossible, but is adopted by 
Blomefield (History of Norfolk, vol. + 
p- 353, fol. ed.),° who leaves out the 
second Joan Fitzranulph, and also the 
age of Eve de Tibetot. 

Mr. Nichols, the able and indefa- 
tigable Historian of Leicestershire, has 
given a succinct account of this family, 
vol. ii. p. 10, but has not entered into 
particulars; only he properly represents 
the three ladies, coheirs, not to be 
sisters of the last Robert; but in a sub- 
sequent (17*) inserts the i- 

mn deck’ wi Chetwynd MS. Rat 

ws, where the compiler conceiving 
No. 3 and 4 in Dugdale to refer to the 
same person, omits No. 4, and makes 
the three ladies sisters, instead of aunts 
to the last Robert, leaving the objec- 
tion of age between No. 5 and 6 in full 
force. I would therefore omit No. 5, 
and correct the pedigree as follows ; 
though, after all, the true explanation 
ean only be obtained by consulting the 
Escheat Rolls. 


Correctep Pepicars. 
1, Robt. Tates->=Mabell, d. of 
hall, d. 1249. | E, Arundel. 


oan Fitz- 
rauulph. 


‘s daugh 
3 - 
ters. 


E. Arundel. 
2. Robt, Tates->=J 
hall, d. 1272, 





ranulph. 








3 & 4.Robt.=Eve 
Tateshall,d. | Tibe- 
i298. tot. 


=E, d. of Robt. 
de Tibetot. 











ro 
4. Robt. b==Eve 


1274, died | de Ti- 

1303. | betot. 

5. Robt. b. 1288, d. 1306. 
You will, perhaps, Mr. Urban, think 

these notices of little consequence ; but 

as the accuracy of pedigrees, as far as 


4 
8 daus. 





t 
5. Robt. Tateshall, ‘8 daugh- 
died 1305 s, p. 


ters. 


7) Abita 
5. Robt, Tateshall, d,1306, s.p. 





can be attained, is an essential qualit 
in County History, you will agree wit 
me that it is useful to point out these 





t+ We doubt, however, whether our Correspondent has consulted the Synopsis of the 
Peerage, by Mr. Nicolas, who, whether correct or not, has certainly not implicitly 


followed Dugdale.—Eoir. 
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errors, that they may not be copied in 
future. 

To give you another specimen, with- 
1. Robt. Ferrars, Earl of Deby 9 





r 
2. Robt. Ferrars, . Earl Ferrars and Not- 
ting wast § 





- 
3. Wm. Ferrars, Earl==Margt. dau. avd heir 
ofDerby,12Henryll.} of Wm. Peverel. 








- 
4. Robert Earl Ferrars, 


=Sibel, dau. of Wm. 
19 Henry II, [ 


de Braose. 








i 
5. Wm Earl Ferrars, d. 2 Rich. I.>-Sibilla. 
ae ' 





r 
6. Wm. Earl=Agnes, dau. and coh. of Ra- 
Ferrars,d.31 nulph Earl of Chester (in the 
Hen, Ill. account he says sister). 

There are certainly many errors in 

ale. Let us not, however, un- 
dervalue the labours of that judicious 
and unwearied Antiquary, because we 
discover some faults, 
Quas ant incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parim cavit natura, 


butletus rather render him that homage 
to which he is intitled from every Ge- 
nealogist and County Historian of mo- 
dern times, whose Jabours he has 
abridged, and whose researches he has 
facilitated. 


I should be glad if any of your nu- 
merous Correspondents, would give aa 
account of the present state of Thweyt 
or Twait Hall, in the Hundred of South 
Erpingham, co. Norfolk, if yet stand- 
ing, which | much doubt. Blomfield, 
vol. iii. p. 683, fol. edit. mentions the 
following arms in the windows there, 
in his time: Hobart impaling Naun- 
ton, Hobart impaling Hare, quartering 
Bassingbourn, Hobart, and Reymes, 
Kemp, impaling Hobart, Corbet, Ho- 
bart, and ‘Tilney, with his quarterings 
(Qy. what?). An accurate account of 
this braneh of the Kemp family would 
illustrate these bearings. 1 will just 
mention as a conjecture that the John 
Kemp who married Jane Hobart, by 
whom Thweyt Hall was brought into 
his family, might probably be the son 
of George Kemp of Tottenham, Esq. 
who married Mary, daughter of John 
Corbet of Sprowston, Esq. widow of 
Sir Roger Wodehouse (Blomf. b. i. p. 
760), which would introduce the Cor- 
bet arms. This point will not perhaps 
be easily ascertained, but the name of 
. Gant. Mac, November, 1326. 


4 


Ferrars Family.—Thweyt Hall, Norfolk, 
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out too much intruding upon your 
pages, I 7 a of e's 
pedigree of Ferrars Earl of Derby: 

It should be thus: 


1. Robert. Ferrars, Earl of=Hawisia de 
Derby. Vitre. 








- 
2 & 4. Robt. de=-Sibil, dau. of William de 
Ferrars. Braose. 





-————- 
3 & 5. Wm. de Ferrars, Earl==Margt. dau. 
of Derby (and Nottingham, | and heir of 
in right of his wife.) Wm. Peverel. 








6. Wm. de Fer-=Agnes, sister and coh. of 
rats, Earl of Ralph EarlofChester,and _ 
Derby. ~ dau. of Hugh Kevelioc. 


the person whom the daughter and 
heiress of Clement Kemp married, and 
who conveyed this estate before 1693 
to John Horne of Wishingham, is not 
so difficult to discover, the communi- 
cating of which, by any gentleman re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, would 
show who is the present representative 
of this branch of the Kemp family, 
and oblige 
Yours, &ce. E. W—e. 
*,* We have given insertion to the pre- 
ceding letter, but we must be allowed to re- 
mark, that, as it is notorious that Dugdale 
is full of errors, too numerous to be all 
— out in this Miscellany, without they 
elucidated by novel -information,—we 
must henceforward stipulate that, whenever 
the pedigree of a noble or other celebrated 
family be sent to us, or whenever criticisms 
be “offered upon it, they must uniformly be 
accompanied by EVIDENCE; or otherwise, 
what purpose is answered by adding one 
writer's conjectures to another's upon ques- 
tions which admit of proof ?—Ebir. 


—o— 


“ You do not think then, Dr. Johnson, (seid the 
King) that there was much argument in the case. 
Johnson said he did not think there was. Why 
truly, (replied the King) when once tt comes to 
calling names, ergument is pretty well at an 


end.”---BOSWELL. 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Nov. 6. 


I NOW conclude my criticisms on 

the South front of All Souls’ Col- 
lege. The specimen window on the 
parapet, noticed in my former commu- 
nication, has not, as far as I can recol- 
lect, undergone any change of form or 
situation, and the substitution of the 
present parapet for the original one 

s diminished the beauty of the build- 
ing, without having augmented its con- 
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venience. As the plea of comfort is 
always urged in defence of innovation, 
however wanton and mischievous, we 
have a right to expect in return for the 
sacrifice of external elegance a consi- 
derable improvement in internal con- 
venience. But in this instance the loss 
of the former is not compensated by 
any increased advantages in the latter ; 
and, resolved on alteration rather than 
restoration, and choosing to risk his 
eredit on a ‘*handsome specimen of 
modern Gothic architecture,” rather 
than on a “ restoration of the building 
to what it originally was,” Mr. Ro- 
bertson has defaced the correct archi- 
tecture of Chicheley by loading it with 
bow windows, which though less repre- 
hensible in design than those in the 
diminutive quadrangle of St. Mary’s 
Hall, are equally inconsistent and mis- 
placed. 

Three protruding windows, for it 
appears that Mr. Robertson is fond of 
quantity in several ways, are now the 

e-traps in the front of All Souls’ 

ollege. The one near the West an- 
gle is the least faulty as to its dimen- 
sions, although most faulty in another 
respect: it is surmounted by a gable, 
to which it owes any good effect it 
may possess; but its dimensions are 
still too large: it encroaches consi- 
derably on the lower story, and in- 
fringes on the fiarapet; and as if de- 
termined that it should net be recog- 
nized as an original feature, the ar- 
chitect has separated its cornice from 
that which it resembles in the main 
building. The embattled parapet and 
the space below the perforations are 
handsomely, but not profusely enrich- 
ed, and in a correct style—a circum- 
stance for which, though his friend the 
Denizen of Crabtree corner must, if he 
he consistent, blame the architect, I 
will venture to praise him. The bow, 
second in situation as well as dimen- 
sions, joins the great gateway on its 
East angle; and the third window is 
near the eastern extremity of the front. 
Their merit consists in the integrity of 
their sfyle, and their elegant simpli- 
city; and their only fault is their being 
attached to the building, which was 
never intended to exhibit such orna- 
ments. Either the design should have 
been wholly changed, or faithfully re- 
stored. The ancient windows, of a 
simple and uniform character, are yery 
irregularly arranged, and it would have 
defied the best judgment to have add- 


ed any new features without betraying 
the marks of innovation. These. marks 
are more evident in the small windows 
than in the large one, since they are 
cramped, and even joined by the ar- 
chitect to the windows of another floor. 

The injury to and improvement of 
the parapet are pretty equally balanced ! 
A skilful eye could easily trace the an- 
cient lines and ornaments broken or 
destroyed as they had been by new 
windows, or clumsily repaired old ones. 
The retiring character of ‘‘ Gothic” 
architecture was strictly maintained in 
Chicheley’s design, and if we admit 
that there is beauty in combination— 
in an assemblage of buildings, the suam- 
mits of whose constituent features are 
exhibited one behind the other, we 
must also admit the beauty of the ori- 
ginal parapet at All Souls, and the 

iminished elegance of the present one. 
The chimney shafts (which require 
only a bold cornice embattled to com- 
plete them) should alone have been 
attached to the parapet; the windows 
and gables placed on the roof would 
have appeared to advantage, and as 
dormers, have been in correct cos- 
tume. 

It is needless to repeat that the re- 
stitutions in the front of this College 
are highly creditable to the architect, 
bat I will again remark that the work- 
manship is excellent. The mouldings 
and ornaments throughout are faith- 
fully imitated, and the masonry is cal- 
culated for duration. And I will add, 
that if the talent of modern architects 
for “ Gothic” designs was equal to the 
skill they generally evince in directing 
the chisel—and it is only not so because 
they have not studied ‘*Gothic” with 
the aitention which they have devoted 
to Grecian and Italian architecture— 
the buildings of antiquity might be 
safely trusted to their ‘‘ sound discre- 
tion.” 

Tam aware that the charms of ‘‘Go- 
thic” architecture can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who, together with 
their history, have closely studied the re- 
maining monuments of antiquity. Yet, 
independently of its being a style in 
which profound science and taste were 
excrcised, there are associations which 
greatly heighten its interest, and which 
are felt in common by the scientific and 
untutored observer. We sarely cannot 


inhabit the house in which our ancestors 
for many generations have been born 
and have died, or worship in the Church 
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which for ages has been consecrated to 
Religion, withoutreflections which will 
readily occur to every feeling mind. 
Nor can we view the fabrics reared by 
their piety and munificence, unmoy- 
ed by gratitade, or without peculiar in- 
terest. I speak of men in general, for 
some there are who contemn, or at least 
do not admit these pleasing associations, 
and who give proofs of their indiffer- 
ence to, if not contempt of, every thin 
ancient, by resigning our Colleges an 
Churches to partial injury or total de- 
struction, and blaming those who, from 
more considerate motives, would have 
them transmitted to posterity without 
the signet of bad taste. 

In this class I make bold to place 
the ** Denizen of Crabtree corner,” 
who has occupied nearly three pages 
of Mr. Urban’s valuable Magazine, 
not in proving that the new architec- 
ture of St. Mary's Hall and All Souls’ 
College is correct and beautiful, but 
in repeating gossiping anecdotes, in 
trifling verbal criticisms, and unfound- 
ed assumptions, in lofty praise, and in- 
discriminate approbation of the works 
of modern artists, and in heaping un- 
measured obloquy on those whoattempt 
to rescue the admirable architecture of 
past ages from pernicious meddling, or 
to expose unskilful alterations for the 
sake of futare amendment. It is evi- 
dent either that the alterations of these 
buildings are indefensible, or that the 
“* Denizen of Crabtree corner” is un- 
able, however willing, to defend them. 
He should have explained to us where- 
in consists the propriety he seems ta- 
citly to admit, of introducing in one cor- 
ner, of a perfectly plain quadrangle, a 
mass of enrichment that, similarly dis- 
posed, would have defaced the most 
gorgeous of our ancient edifices, and 
the bulk of whose frames would de- 
stroy all elegance of proportion even 
™4 buildin more lofty than Christ 
Church Hall; and then indeed he 
would have gone near to prove, agree- 
ably to the refined taste of the day, 
that the beauty and merit of architec- 
ture are to be estimated by the quan- 
tity of its carved work: but it is surely 
hypercritical in my i pe after 
this tacit approval of bulk and orna- 
ment in one instance, to find fault 
with the portly buttresses and the sub- 
=e oriel window of Magdalen Col- 
ege. 

Still evading the precise question on 
which we are at issue, the ** Denizen 
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of Crabtree corner” tries to ridicule 
the attention that is commonly and 
justly paid to the picturesque in archi- 
tecture. He who in composing a de- 
sign overlooks the situation for which 
the edifice is intended, will fall into an 
error no less glaring and censurable than 
that which has been committed in the 
alteration of St. Mary's Hall. At East- 
nor great pains were taken to adapt 
the castle to its romantic situation, 
and Mr. Smirke’s efforts have proved 
successful, nor has Mr. Shaw been 
less happy at Ilam *. These architects 
aimed at pictorial effect, they studied 
light and olen, and ere the towers 
of those noble mansions were raised, 
the pencil of the artist was employed 
to associate, by the aid of perspective, 
the architecture and the landscape. 

Among the most common of the many 
errors into which architects fall in al- 
tering ancient buildings, or in raising 
new Ones on ancient models, are the 
misapplication of ornaments, and the 
voluntary adoption of contrivances 
which originated merely in necessity. 
I could name an architect who has 
boasted of such contrivances in the plan 
of a new house, and there are many 
who claim applause for imitations of 
this kind, forgetting that an error is 
as easily committed in copying, as in 
neglecting to copy. ‘Fhe architect of 
St. Mary's Hall has selected beautiful 
decorations, but he has misapplied 
them—no glaring embellishments ap- 
pear either at Christ Church or Mag- 
dalen. In those buildings the orna- 
ments ate subordinate to the rest of 
the architecture, and we scarcely glance 
at the highly-finished carved work till 
after we have bestowed our admira- 
tion on the proportions of the win- 
dows in the chaplain’s quadrangle at 
the former college, or the porch of the 
chapel of the latter. This is the result of 
correct knowledge in the science of ar- 
chitecture. The aim was to produce 
a beautiful whole, and whether viewed 
generally, or minutely, those buildings 
will bear the test of scrutiny. 

In my remarks on All Souls’ Col- 
lege, 1 noticed the position of the 
gables behind the battlements as a 
character in the original design, to 
be faithfully restored, and referred 
to the East front of St. Joha’s Col- 
lege, as a nearly similar example of 





* In Staffordshire, the seat of Jesse 
Watts Russell, esq. 
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later date, in which the true effect of 
the design might be shewn. without 
the intrusion of modern fantasies. 1 
will only add, in reply to the quibble 
on this remark, that if the parapet had 
been as crooked as it is rendered by bow 
windows in Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel, it would still have remained a pa- 
rapet distinct from the gables. There 
is, however, more ingenuity in the 
Denizen's attempt to persuade me that 
the principal front of St. John’s Col- 
lege, with its accumulated deformi- 
ties. (conveniencies no doubt) should 
now be regarded as a genuine speci- 
men of architecture. The proportions 
and beauty ef the building were once 
as perfect and admirable as those of the 
western quadrangle of All Souls’College. 
But the writer who can proclaim the 
merits of a building he professes not 
to have seen, and of which no draught 
has hitherto been taken, and who in- 
discriminately eulogizes every thing in 
architecture that is modern, may be ex- 
cused an attempt to prove that an al- 
tered and deformed building is to be 
taken as an original and perfect de- 
sign. No deformity, however hideous, 
can be supposed to affect his eye, or 
shock his taste. 

I will remark, once for all, that in 
whatever relates to architecture, I take 
nothing upon trust; actual observa- 
tion is requisite; and my remarks on 
the new buildings at Cambridge arose 
as much from conviction founded on 
actual observation, as those on the 
defaced College and Halls at Oxford. 
This University has supplied at least 
one model of architecture for the other, 
and what may it be but Hawkesmoor’s 

teway on the West side of All Souls’ 

Jollege. A pretty close imitation of 
this building, tricked out, however, 
with ornaments, the adjoining walls 
pierced at the same time with win- 
dows, serves for the grand approach to 
King's College, the bold and majestic 
features of whose incomparable Chapel 
required a corresponding character in 
the new appendages, instead of a col- 
lection of comparatively small mem- 
bers, for whose inferiority of dimen- 
sions no richness in ornament, nor 
even merit in point of execution, can 
atone. 

I have now answered the criticisms, 
and explained the misapprehensions 
of the ‘* Denizen of Crabtree corner.” 
L-have only to add, that I am willing 
to meet my opponent on the field of 


Dr, Meyrick’s Work on Armour. 
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fair controversy respecting the compa- 
rative merits of ancient and modern 
** Gothic” architecture, but I refuse 
to engage with such weapons as sly 
sarcasm and unmannerly invective. 
Yours, &. AN Oxtp OssEerven. 


—-g— 
Mr. UrsBan, Nov. 7. 
A this period, when Antiquarian 
and Historical Literature is so 
little encouraged, it is gratifying to the 
admirers of such researches to reflect, 
that standard works on those subjectsare 
nevertheless occasionally given to the 
publick ; but I beg to suggest to many of 
the authors of such valuable publica- 
cations, how highly useful a compen- 
dium of their labours would become to 
Antiquaries. My remarks are particu- 
larly directed to Dr. Meyrick’s cele- 
brated work on Armour; for admitting, 
as I most readily do, that the price of 
those elegant volumes is not more than 
their worth, yet permit me to inquire 
how many persons can afford to add 
them to their collections? whilst to 
those who fortunately can do so, is a 
work of that size and pecuniary value 
one which can be used for constant 
reference? That splendid publication 
will ever remain a work of the first 
character, indeed the text book upon 
the subject of which it treats; but 
{ by no means depreciate its con- 
tents when I say, that an extensive 
jossary of armour might be compiled 
rom it, which would contain all that 
could be required for general use, and 
which might be compressed into an 
octavo of 150 or 200 pages. I am 
aware of the useful and elegant 
work in course of publication by Mr. 
Skelton, the literary part of which is 
well known to be from Dr. Meyrick’s 
pen, and’ which, when completed, 
will certainly tend to supply the want 
of the work of which speak ; but 
the same objections, though to a less 
extent, will apply even to Mr. Skel- 
ton’s labours, for it will be far too va- 
luable to be exposed to the casualties 
incidental to a htbrary table. 

The zeal of Dr. Meyriek stands pre- 
eminent among the Antiquaries of the 
day: and as his liberality in extending 
to others that information which his 
laborious research and unrivalled col- 
lection have enabled him to acquire, 
is beyond all praise of mine, I trust, 
that this suggestion will not be with- 
out success ; for T unhesitatingly assert, 
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that by the compilation of the little 
volume to which I allude, more prac- 
tical and .extensive benefit will be 
conferred upon the stady to which he 
has so successfully devoted himself, 
than by his Critical Inquiry, or by Mr. 
Skelton’s work, whilst it would act as 
an introduction of those publications to 
more affluent readers, and by references 
to the former of them, supply its on/y 
deficiency—an Index. 

Mr. Fosbroke has done much in the 
way of giving useful compendiums, in 
his “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities ;” 
but it embraces too many objects 
to be of that utility upon any one, 
which works of the Taig to 
which I allude would undoubtedly be- 
come. Upon a similar plan might 
works on Costume, Monuments, Ar- 
chitecture, Heraldry, &c. be compiled, 
and if properly executed, and contain- 
ing references to more enlarged infor- 
mation, they would be invaluable ; 
and even if Compendiums (not skcle- 
tons) of existing County History were 
written in a similar manner, they 
would be exceedingly useful. 

There is ancther individual, whose 
work though deservedly of great repu- 
tation, is too minute in its details, and 
of too great a price to be so useful as 
an abridgment of it might be render- 
ed—I allude to Mr. Upcott’s account 
of English Topography. If that +" 
of its contents which would enable a 
person to turn at once to the best work 
on each County or Town, and which 
1 contend is.the most practically useful 
part of it, were condensed into a small 
octavo volume, it could not fail to be 
well received; nor would such a work 
interfere with the pecuniary value of 
the larger one. if ndeed, it would 
rather tend to make it more generally 
known, and for minute particulars of 
any topographical work its pages could 
still be consulted. 

Another publication which might 
be compiled without much difficulty, 
and with scarcely any other troubie than 
by the employmentof scissars and paste, 
is a collection, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, of allexisting Glossaries of early 
English words. 1 am fully sensible 
of the almost insuperable difficulties to 


compiling a perfect Glossary of our 
language, the want of which is a posi- 
tive disgrace to English Literature, 
and my plan would therefore merel 

be to combine the Glossary attached 
to Hearne’s Robert of Gloucester, and 


Useful Works suggested. 
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Peter Langtoft’s Chronicles, Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer, Ritson’s Ancient Songs, the 
Percy Reliques, some part of Kennett, 
and perhaps also of Blount’s Glossary, 
and other Glossaries of a similar natare, 
which are sometimes appended to early 
English Chronicles and Poetry. 

This is not a time, Mr. Urban, to 
speak of an abridged translation of 
Ducange ; for, however useful, I fear 
the prospect of its sale—that necessa 
consideration to publishers, but which 
acts as a prohibition to the advance- 
ment of historical and antiquarian re- 
search—would not justify its being at- 
tempted ; but I have Jittle doubt that 
the compilations to which I allude, 
and more particular! a collection of 
all such English Glossaries as have 
been printed, including of course an 
abridgment of the important one by 
Archdeacon Nares, if the consent of 
that learned gentleman could be ob+ 
tained, would amply repay the pub- 
lisher who would ee. it; for it must 
find a place in every library. 

Before I conclude, permit me to 
name another work of which an abridg- 
ment is much wanted—Bishop Nicel 
son's Historical Library ; for how con- 
stantly is a small volume required to 
guide us, without the trouble of re- 
search, to the contemporary writers of 
different periods of our History. A 
few words, stating the general charac- 
ter of each writer, and the exact time 
of which he treats, would be all that 
is necessary, excepting, in another divi- 
sion, an.accurate list of all Collections 
of Letters illustrative of English ‘His- 
tory which have appeared, arranged 
according to the period to which they 
refer. Such a catalogue would be of 
the utmost utility, because many of 
the most valuable of these Collections 
are (comparatively speaking) either 
unknown to the world in general, or 
of little use to the Historian and Bio- 
gtapher, from the want of ea 


Yours, &c. G. G. 


—_—o— 

FLY LEAVES, No. XXXIII. 
An Ancient Poem on Heraldry. 
Ts following stanzas may be con- 

sidered one of the earliest metri- 
cal attempts to describe some of the 
attributes of Heraldry in our language. 
The original manuscript, from which 
it is copied, is not punctuated, but 
follows one of those brief chronolo- 
gies, not uncommon with the scribes 
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of the Fifteenth Century, and en- 
titled, “‘ Here begynnythe the crony- 
cles of Sayntes and of the kynges of 
yngelonde,” compressing such chroni- 
cles into six small quarto pages from 
the time of ‘* Brute” to the “ tyme Har- 
fleet was taken in the MI.CCCCxv 
zere and in the sane zere was y* batel 
of Agyngkorte, that ys to say xxv day 
of the monethe of October and F was 
dominicall letter that zere.” 

To attempt to assign a date to the 
ago it will probably be found later 

some years than the end of the 
chronological table, as, upon tye autho- 
rity of Mark Noble's ‘ History of the 
College of Arms,” 4to 1804, it should 
appear that the Richmond Herald, 
mentioned in the enumeration of the 
sixth Stanza, was an appointment first 
inadle by Henry the Seventh. 

The allusion of the author to an ex- 
pedition whence *‘ the kyng wol ouer 
the see goo,” and attempting there- 
from to excite “every nobyl man” 
having ‘‘luste or corrage” to join, is 
curious, and considering it from the 
above fact, a production temp. Hen. 
VII. might originate in the partial 
assistance given to Anfie Duchess of 
Bretagne in 1489. Another more im- 
posing occurrence was the same king 
proceeding to Calais in Oct. 1492, ap- 
my intending to wage war with 

rance. Or, as small events have ever 
awakened the lay of some temporizing 

t, it might originate with his leav- 
ing England in 1500 on account of the 


lague. 
. The MS. appears of the period here 
assigned it, though the subject seems in 
unison with some adventure more gaudy 
and gay than warlike, as that of 
1520 erhich needed the noble ‘‘to do 


hys kynge honor and omage”. when 
I 


enry the Eighth held in France the 
ostentatious interview with Francis. 

The unfortunate author appears to 
have been named * Joubard,’’ and at 
the time of composing was lying un- 
der a false attaint in prison. 

For lacke of conyng, alas, my tyme ys lore : 
O petuusly may I wayle and complayne, 
Wherfore sche hathe of me dysdayne, 

I neuer ded labour to her ther fore ; 

S[o] for that cause weepe y do fule sore : 
Besechyng of pardon for myne offence, 
My myspende tyme and thorough necgli- 

gence. 

Now answer sche, in thys ful prudently ; 

I am redy to hyghe and lowe, y wys, 
That ys boyst’ in defaughte of me, 
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And hathe no conyng ; but is nurtureles ; 
And eury wyght had con’yng no one wolde 
do a mysse, 
Let euery creature, that hymselfe dothe love, 
Labour for con'’yng, the better schall he 
prove. 


But wele ys the wyghte that hathe lyberte, 
Whos herte may be in quyet and reste, 

And please hys god eu’ry day devoughtley, 
To here hys mazd, after hys upryste : 
O, a las wreche I wrongefully am op- 

preste, 
In preson stronge, my wo to endure, 
O cursed be my sore, and myne aduenture, 


And zet in my payne a slaked ys my woe, 

Wit many a ful badde syghte that dothe 
me attayne ' 

Now that the kyng wol ouer the see 
Whereof my herte is July, Joy, and ad : 
And as to me I purpose file and playne 

Rehers thys matter after my con’yng 

But I aske pardon in the begynnyng. 


And in a speciale of euery pen! wyght, 
And euerye reder that schalle on the see, 
I aske pardon, for y haue lost the lyght, 
Of ale makyng —_ vncon’ yngly : 
But as nature techythe me, 
Wher’for y pray yow ali of supportacion,— 
To adde and mynyshe as ze seme beste to 
don’e. 


O master garter 1 humble yow be seche 
Terlonde, Claronsewys, Neriiy, and Ches- 


ter, 
Wyndesore, Rychemonde, Uncelis. O ze, 
frescheste of speche, 
And euery offecer of armys I requyre, 
As well as your namys ware wsyten here, 
Now gentyle Cales, and messengers alle, 
Be my supporte I humble to zow calle. 


For now at thys’ tyme enery nobyle man’, 
That hathe ony luste or corrage, 

Wol hym apply in alle that euer he can’, 
To do hys kynge honor and omage : 
But now con’yng hathe grete auantage. 

A nobylman Armys must declare, 

Or ellys in ware of conynge he ys bare. 


And to my purpos now wol I retorne, 
To speke of armys and the presuccesion’, 
I schal reherce, if ze wol sugiorne: 
Euery nobylman schold haue intellexcion’ 
What brekythe armys, and makethe euery 
skochon’; 
Now lystethe wele, let nat for uo sloughthe, 
V thyngs ther bethe thys ys the Haak 


Parte p’ fers p’ cheueron’, and p’ pale, 
Parte p’ bend, and p’ baton ; 

Be ware of Jaroune, thy p’ts be ale hale; 
Now take good heed to thy skochon, 
Of what the felde hathe domynacion’ : 

Wheder hit be metal, or stone precious, 

Syluer, or golde, zet muste ze say thus. 


In alle armyng ys but colers vij, 
Wit oute metal! none armys may be, 
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Eche one to yow y schalle hem nevyn : 
The dyamounde, the sapher, the ryche 
rubee, 
The emarawde, and the amatise joly ; 
Syluer and golde, here they be alle, 
Kche one in order, reherse hem y schalle. 


Now to my metals y wole retn’e all newe : 
Syluer and golde knowythe euery crea- 
ture, 
And why the syluer ys nobelar I schale yow 
schew ; 
Put syluer and golde bothe in portrature, 
In baner, or ellys in coote armour, 
And whan that phebz schynathe on hym 
bryght, 
Bothe schewit syluer, to every mans syght. 


And if ze be but halfe a myle therfro, 
The golde hathe loste hys domynacion’ ; 
Tyl he come nere, or thow go hym to, 
Then may ze know by good dyscression 
That golde muste stonde vnder correefon : 
The rycheste metall that may be, 
But in armys syluer ys nobelar than he. 


The noble precious stone callyd the dya- 
munde 
In armys, blacke sabul callyd ys he; 
The woorlde to seche abought rounde 
For honour can’ nat hys felow be ; 
Be he neuer so fer, nother so nyze, 
He kepythe hys colour all ts & on’, 
Wher he ys moste noble of eche on’. 


The Sappher blew, asure callyd be kynde, 
For thys cause‘and many a ryche reson’; 
He ys so vertuous the nobyll men in Inde, 
Abought her beddys set hem in couclu- 
sion’, 
To kepe her bodyes clene fro all illusion’ : 
And in hys colour nexte the dyamonde, 
May be seene firthyste on the grounde. 


The rubee ryche a ryal colour rede, 
In armyng callyd gooldis ys he ; 

Some holde hym of as grete nobyl heede, 
As ys the Sapher, nay, hit may nat be : 
Tholoscan’ the greke tellythe how and 

why, 

If ze luste to say the contrary, 

Fyrste loke hys sentence yn the lapedory. 


The emerawde grene, callyd in armyng 
Vert, for Fraunce ys moste ocupyed, 

And also euery crysten kyng 
Hathe offesers of armys that bene a lyght 
That none of hem scholde be aspyet ; 

But all they a corde in blesonyng, 

Thoughe they be nat lyke in con’ynge. 


The amatise purpul of color, 
Ammerous whersoeur ze do hym see, 
All thes be noby! stonys, and of grete valor: 
As in armyng thes haue muste ze, 
In order as they here be; 
Zour metallis with your stones precious, 
Moste nobyl prynces fyrst ordevned hem 
thus. 
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Ine poynte warr, , other turney, 
In felde or skyrmysche, whether ze se, 
Thow must hit lerne, hit can’ nat be sayde 

nay, 
If ze with war avaunsyd avysed to be ; 
But fyrste take of thys lytel entre, 
Zour lyonys and your crosses diuerse 
And as y can’ y schale hem here reherse. 
A lyon hole, a lyon rampande, 
A lyon fretty, saltant, and syaunt 
A lyon regardaunte, rewardaunt, and passant, 
A lyon coppee, coppee conterchanged, and 
cochaunt, 
A lyonys dosit, forsit, muet, and dor- 
mauate, 
A lyon in vmbre, a sanguyner, wit all : 
A lyon couarde, alas, hit dyd be falle. 
O my lordys al, ze know and have harde say 
How that Ectur’, moste nobyl and famey, 
The greke bym sore aproched on a day, 
As dothe reherse the good clarke Plenie ; 
Hys nebre fro hym fied, callyd Saxcromy, 
For that his marke was a lyon cowarde, 
To rebuke a nobyl man’ was ferde. 
A lyon cowarde thus ze schall hym know, 
His tayle betwene hys leggs foldythe he, 
Lowryng wit hys erys, thys ys the lawe ; 
Portured or paynted, whether ze hym se : 
Be he neuer of so nobyl a degree 
That dothe hym bere, thoughe the harrawd 
excuse, 
Carnatensis dothe hym accuse. 


Now to zour crossis looke ze take good kepe, 
And thys argument lat passe by, 

Vato suche that argument can’ seke : 
A crosse hole, suscrosse, and mawtuly, 
Crosse paly, fluete, pyle, and virgyle, 

Crosse croslet, botony, botony sine, and 

daunre, 
Crosse checke, wnde, ingrayled, pate, and 


vere, 


A feur de melen, than ze haue hem all : 
Zour crosses and your lyonys here they be 
And if ze se hem paynted on a wall, 
Or in a wyndow, playne before your yze ; 
In a coot armour, thoughe ze hit se, 
Beste or byrde, be he wylde or tame 
Take good kepe for thys muste be hys name. 


A byrde membryd, a beste J armyd wylde, 
As a lyon or beste sauage, whatsoeur he 

be; 

Euery tame beste a "pelde in a schelde, 
Thus muste ze say to eche of thys iij : 
Nowe take kepe of thys poynte wysely 

Your egglets and your lyon sewys ; 

For in blasonyng thes be schrewys. 

And if a gentylman know nat all thyng, 

He may inquere of herraudds the gyse, 

When he hathe a lytel entryng, 

And euery day more lerne and devyse ; 

Who lyst to lerne no wyght may hym dys- 

yse, 

Thar for lerne to gete honowrys, 

Ze that be yong and lusty in your flowris. 
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Now of armys who manlyeste hath werred, 
Sythe thar the worlde was made fullyest 
of worthynes ; 
I say Ecture, wit hys mortall swerde, 
In whom was euery trougthe and gen- 


tylnes : 
Full wysely at Troy hys domys he dyd 
dresse, 
To euery man that manly durste abyde, 
Tafe hym a marke was know on euery syde. 


That whan hys enmyes dyd hym a sayle, 
How prudentely the coude in eny wyse 
Them to ouercome in batayle 
Be manhode of honde, or sotel arte de- 
vyse, 
And thus armys fyrste dyd vpryse 
And if ze come of nobyl perage 
By your armys knowyn ys the lynage. 


Remembyr ze nobyl men vppon the whele 
How thys prynce moste noby] and famous 
A lytel couetusnes made hym lese hys wele : 
Be nat couetous, on poor be all way gra- 
cious, 
And helpe your men that be mysse for- 
tuned thus ; 
Trew or false a taynted in presonn, 
And for your loue thee wold Joubard to 


ransonn. 
Ev. Hoop. 


-~—@&— 


Leigh, near Bolton in 
Mr. Ursan, “*)? Moors, Nov. 6. 


) ag ner be me to thank you for the 
insertion of my Letter, and your 
Correspondent Crionas, for his ob- 
liging answer to it. I should not have 
troubled you ayain on the subject, but 
that I have a wish to explain to him 
that my idea was not “ confined to an- 
tient Rolles of Armes.” Upon refer- 
ence he will see that I spoke of the 
value of such a publication, “ particu- 
larly if accompanied with biographical 
memoirs, notices, and references.” 

My wish was, and is, to have a pub- 
lication which should contain correct 
copies of the Lists of all the Knights 
and Nobles engaged in military ser- 
vices, during the interesting periods 
referred to. To the Names, | certainly 
should desire to be added, the Blazon 
of their armorial bearings, or as many 
of them as could be ascertained; and 
that each name should be accompanied 
with a short biographical Memoir ; and 
a notice of, or reference to, any other 
work or depository, which would fur- 
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nish on inspection a more extended 
account of any of the illustrious per- 
sons so recorded. 

Camden* says, “At every expedi- 
tion, such as were gentlemen of bloud, 
would repaire to the Earle Marshall, 
and by his authoritie take coate of 
armes, which were registered alwaies 
by officers of armes made at everic 
service, whereof manie yet remaine, 
as that of the Siege of Caer-laveroc, 
the Battaile of Sterling, the Siege of 
Calice, and divers Tournaments.” 

Such as these and other sources, I 
supposed, would give the names and 
arms, and the talents and acquire- 
ments of the gentleman who I hoped 
might undertake the editorship, and 
his researches would supply the bio- 

raphical memoirs ; with notes pvint- 
ing to other works, or funds of inform- 
ation, for the satisfaction of individual 
reference. 

Considering Biography a study so 
generally interesting, and that ‘* me- 
moirs of eminent men are essential 
materials for the composition of his- 
tory, and afford us not only a pleasing 
amusement, but the most instructive 
lessons ,” 1 had not contemplated that 
such a publication would be attended 
with any risk, much {ess one so serious 
as CLIONAS apprehends. 

When we cannot have all we wish, 
it is best to remain satisfied with what 
we can obtain; and I look forward 
with pleasure to the period when I 
shall see the publication of the “ Roll 
of Agincourt” by Mr. Nicolas, and 
the Volume promised by Clionas, an- 
nounced upon the wrapper of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Yours, &c. J.R. Weston. 


—_@—- 


A Constant Reaper inquires at what 
time the celebrated Portland Vase, at the 
British Museum, found its way back again 
into the Duke of Portland's sion ? 
The European Magazine, for June, 1786, 
p- 464, says, ‘* This day [May 7], ended the 
sale of the curiosities belonging to the late 
Duchess of Portland’s Museum, when the 
celebrated Barberini vase, or antique sepul- 
chral urn, was purchased by a gentleman for 
the Duke of Marlborough, at the sum of 
10201. It had cost the Duchess 1300/.” 


* Remains, p. 223. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.—YORKSHIRE. 
West Riding. 
SEATS. 


«* Few places of the same extent contain a greater number of Noblemen’s and Gentle- 
men’s seats than the West Riding of Yorkshire.” 


Eart or Harewoop, Lord Lieutenant, Harewood House. 


Ackworth = of; Richard Wilson, esq. 
Oyley Sanders, esq. 
aa Hoe John Goldsworthy, esq. 
————. Lodge, Rev. Geo. Maddison. 
———— Moor-top, Thomas on esq. 

Park, John Pet 5 

Villa, Thomas Sout Quintin, esq. 
Aikton Hall, Sir Edm. Mark Winn, bart. 
Aldwarke Hall, Samuel Walker, esq. 
Allertoo-Mauleverer, Lord Stourton. 
— Grange, Bryan Wm. Darwin Cooke, 


esq. ° 
Ardsley Park House, B, Taylor, esq. 
Hall, John Micklethwaite, esq. 
Armley House, Benj. Gott, esq. 
Arthington Hall, W. G. Davy, esq 
Aston, Henry Verelst, esq. 
-- Rev. Wm. Alderson. 
Askham House, Robt. Swann, esq. 
Attercliffe Hall, Gameliel Milner, esq. 
Austhorpe-Hall, Jos. Fields, esq. 
Austwick, Charles Ingilby, esq. 
Hall, Mrs. King. 
Badsworth Hall, Jos. Scott, esq. 
Banks Hall, Samuel Thorpe, esq. 
Bannercross, Rev. W. shaw. 
Barbot Hall, Col. Charles Newton. 
Barnbrough Hall, Mrs. Griffith. 
————- . Grange, Mrs, Farrer. 
Bawtry, Dow. Viscountess Galway. 
Becka Lodge, Wm. Markham, esq. 
Belle Vue, John Naylor, esq: 
Bellwood, John Harrison, esq. 
Bentham h, T. H. Johnson, esq. 
eg 1, John Yorke, esq. 
Bilham House, Rev. Godfrey Wright. 
Bilton Park, Rich. Fountayne Wilson, esq. 
Hall, Hen — esq. 
Birkby, Thomas ~~ ~ » esq. 
Bere bee te ae of York. 
lake Hall, Mrs. Ing 

Bolton Abbey, Duke of Mt Devoushire. 
-- Hall, Joha Bolton, esq. 
Boroughbridge, Mrs. Lawson. 
Bowcliffe, John Smyth, esq 
Bowling Hall, Thomas ed esq 
Bramham Biggin, S Sir Phili; ie bt. 

-- Park, G ay * esq. 
- Lodge, Hon. “ee J. Stourton. 
_ Bramhope Hall, Wm. Rhodes, esq. 
Seete 2 Joho F ullarton, esq. 
Bretton Park, Thos. Rich. Beaumont, esq. 
Broomhead Hall, Jas, Rimmington, esq. 
Brotherton Hall, John Crowder, esq. 
Broughton Hall, Stephen Tempest, esq. 
Burghwallis. Hon. W. Duncombe. 





























Byrom Hall, Sir John Ramsden, bart. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1826. 


Camblesforth Hall, +? Chas. Blois, bart. 
Campsall, Rev, E. 'B. Frank 
Camp’s Mount, Gen. Sir John Byng, K.C.B. 
Cannon Hall, John Spencer Stanhope, esq. 
Cantley Lodge, John Childers, esq. 
Carhead, Ric. Bradley Wainman, esq. 
Carhouse, H. Cooke, esq 
Carleton Hall, Miles Stapletce, esq. 
Carrwood, Samuel Smith, esq. 
Catherine House, Michael Stocks, esq. 
Cawthorne, Thomas West, e 
Chesnut Grove, George Strickland, esq 
Chester Cotes, Samuel Wilks Vent esq. 
a Sir William Pilkington, bart 

apham Lodge, James Farrer, esq. 
a ton House, Mrs. Susan Walker. 
Colton, Christopher Morritt, 
Conduit House, Rev. Stuart Corbett, D.D. 
Conteky i House, Dr. Wm. Harrison. 
Cononley Hall, John Swires, esq. 
Cc édullae Hall, Richard Wormald, esq. 
Copgrove, Thos Duncombe, esq. 
Cottingley Bridge, C. F. Busfield, esq. 
House, Mrs. Sarah Ferrand. 
Cowick Hall, Lord Viscount Downe. 
Crofton, Sir "Henry Wright Wilson, bart. 
Croft House, John Atkinson, esq. 
Crook Hall, John E. Woc » esq. 
Crow Nest, Halifax, John Walker, esq. 
— Dewsbury, John Hague, esq. 
Trees, Bradford, Joshua Pollard, esq. 
Cusworth, William Wrightson, esq- 
Darnal Hall, Samuel Stainforth, esq. 
Darrington, Robert Oliver, es 
Denby Grange, Sir’ J. Lister Kaye, bart. 
Denton Park, Sir Hen. Carr Ubbetson, bart. 
Dewsbury Moorside, Abraham’ Greenwood, 


esq. 

Eastbrook House, Charles Harris, esq. 
Eastwood House, Rotherham, Mrs,S.Walker. 
Elliott House, Ripon, John Elliott, esq. 
Elmsall Lodge, Charles Cholmley, esq 
Eshelt Hall, Joshua Crompton, esq. 
Eshton Hall, Matthew Wilson esq. 
Farfield Hall, William Cunliffe, esq. 
Farnley, Edward Armitage, esq. 

Hall, Hawkesworth Fawkes, esq. 
Ferham, Hen Hartop, esq. 

Fryston Hall, "Mrs. Milnes. 

Field Head, H. W. Oates, esq. 

House, Robert Stansfield, esq. 
mg Park, John Harvey, esq. 
Firbeck Hall, John Gally Knight, esq. 
Fixby Hall, Thomas Thornhill, esq. 
Flasby Hall, Cooper Preston, esq. 
Flockton Hall, Geo. Horseington, esq. 
Frickley Hall, Ric. Kennet Dawson, esq. 
Gargrave House, John N, Coulthurst, esq. 
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Gawthorpe Hall, Joseph Heaton, esq. 
Gilthwaite Hall, John Outram, esq. 
Gisburne Park, Lord Ribblesdale. 
Gledhow, Sir John Beckett, bart. 
Gledston House, Richard Roundell, esq. 
Grantley Hall, Lord Grantley. 
Grassington, Henry Brown, esq. 
Greenhead, Benj. Haigh Allen, esq. 
Greenhouse, Dr. Chorley. 

Grimston Hall, Lord Howden. 

Grove Hall, William Lee, esq. 

Haigh Hall, Robert Hodgson, esq. 
Haldenby Park, John Jackson, esq. 
Hackfall, Mrs. Laurence. 

Halstead, Mrs. Jane Foxcroft. 

Halton Place, John Yorke, esq. 
Hambleton House, Samuel Smith, esq. 
Hanlith Hall, Col. Serjeantson. 
Harden, Robert Parker, esq. 

Walter Ferrand, esq. 
Hatfield, W. Gossip, esq. : 
Hatfield Hall, Francis Mand, esq 
Haughend, Major Priestley. 

Healaugh Hall, Benjamin 

Heath, William Smithson, esq. 

Heaton Hall, John Wilmer Field, esq. 
Hellifield Peel, James Hamerton, esq. 
Hemsworth Hall, Sir Francis Lindley 


Wood, bart. 
Highfield, Sheffield, Geo. Woodhead, esq. 
—— Greenwood, William Mitchell, esq. 
Highroyd House, Thomas Beaumont, esq. 
Hollin Hall, Henry Richard Wood, esq. 
Hooton Pagnell, St. Andrew Warde, esq. 
Hope House, Halifax, Christopher Rawson, 


esq. 
Sesto House, Mrs. Thorpe. 
Houghton Hall, Rhodes Milnes, esq. 
Hovgill, A. Wilkinson, esq. 
Howroyd, Thomas Horton, esq. 
Husthwaite, J. Bland, esq. 
Ingthorpe Grange, J. Baldwin, esq. 
Togmanthorpe, Ric. Fountayne Wilson, esq. 
Ingmire Hall, John Upton, esq. 
Kettlethorpe Hall, Jos. Charlesworth, esq. 
Kildwick Hall, Miss Richardson Currer. 
Killingbeck, F. Walker, esq. 
Kippax Park, Thos. Davison Bland, esq. 
Kirkby Hall, Ric. John Thompson, esq. 
Kirk Hammerton, William Thompson, esq. 
Kirkby Overblow, Hon.and Rev.Dr.Marsham. 
Kirklees Hall, Sir Geo. Armitage, bart. 
Langold, John Galley Knight, esq. 
Lawkland Hall, John Ingilby, esq. 

- Green, Thomas Ingilby, esq. 
Ledston Lodge, Granville Wm. Wheeler, 


esq. 

Leventhorpe Hall, Thomas Ikin, esq. 

Linton Spring, William Middleton, esq. 

Little Horton, Francis Sharp Bridges, esq. 

Littlethorpe, Major Brooke, esq. 

Lofthouse Hall, Benjamin Dealtry, esq. 
Hill, Charles Slingsby, esq- 

Longley, Adamson Parker, esq. 

Loversall, Rev. Alexgnder Cook, 

Low Laithes, Mrs, Smithson. 


Lupsett Hall, Daniel Gaskill, esq. 
Malham Water-House, Lord Ribblesdale. 
Maningham House, E. L. Lister, esq. 
Marsh Field, Rev. Richard Dawson. 
Melton-on-the Hill, Rich. Fountayne Wil- 
son, esq. 
Methley Park, Earl of Mexborough. 
Micklethwaite Grange, Paul Beilby Thomp- 
son, esq. 
Middlethorpe, Dowager Lady Stourton. 
Middleton Lodge, illiam Middleton, esq. 
Middlewood Hall, Hon. H. Saville. 
Milnsbridge House, Joseph Armitage, esq. 
Moor House, John Maude, esq. 
Mount Pleasant, Ecclesall, Samuel Broom- 
head Ward, esq. 
Mowbray House, Kirkby Malzeard, Tomyns 
a. ~~, om ‘a 
le Grove, Bingley, Lieut.-gen. Twiss. 
Nacher Hall, ee Mrs. Copley. 
Netherside, Alexander Nowell, esq. 
Newby Hall, Lord Grantham. 
New Hall, Brightside, Ric. Swallow, esq. 
Newhill, John Naylor, esq. 
Newland Park, Sir Edw. Smith Dodsworth, 


bart. 
Newton Hall, ‘Thomas Parker, esq. 
-- Thos, Loddington Fairfax, esq. 
Nidd Hall, Francis Trapps, esq. 
North Deighton, John Brewin, esq. 
Northowram Hall, J. F. Dyson, esq. 
Norwood Hall, James Wheat, esq. 
Nostal Priory, Charles Winn, esq. 
Nunappleton, Sir Wm. Mordaunt Sturt 
Milner, bart. 
Otley Manor House, Matthew Wilson, esq. 
Oulton House, John Blaydes, esq. 
Ouston Hall, Philip Davis Cook, esq. 
Oxton, John William Clough, esq. 
Park Lane, Hatfield, Wm. Pilkington, esq. 
Lodge, Wm. Hepworth, esq. 
Parlington, Rich. Oliver Gascoigne, esq. 
Potterton Lodge, Edw. Wilkinson, esq. 
Pye Nest, Skircoat, H. Lees Edwards, esq. 
Ravenfield Hall, Rev. Wm. Hedges. 
Rawcliffe, Ralph Creyke, esq. 
Ribstone Hall, Sir Hen. Goodricke, bart. 
Ripley Castle, Sir W. Amcotts Ingilby, bart. 
Rose Hill, Rawmarsh, Robt. Leighton, esq. 
Royds Hall, C. Dawson, esq. 
Rudding Hall, Hon. Wm. Gordon. 
St. Ives, Edward Farrand, esq. 
Sandbeck, Earl of Scarborough. 
Sawley Hall, Mrs. Norton. 
Scarthingwell, Lord Hawke. 
Scriven Paik, Sir Thomas Turner Slingsby, 
bart. 


Sherwood Hall, Wm. Morritt, esq. 
Shibden Hall, late James Lister, esq. 
Shooter’s Hill, J. C. Hilton, esq.» 
Skelbrook, Rev. Charles Cater. 
Skellow Grange, Godfrey Higgins, esq. 
Skipton ae Earl of 4 oe 
Sleningford Hall, Col. Dalton. 

- Grange, John Dalton, jun. esq. 
Snydall, Thomas Hodson, esq. 
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Springfield House, John Mann, esq. Towton Hall, Hon. Martin Bladen Hawke. 
Spring Wood, Huddersfield, Jos. Haigh,esq. _ Ulleskelf, John Shillito, esq. 
Sprotbrough, Sir Joseph Copley, bart. Undercliffe Hall, J. Hustler, esq. 
Stansfield Hall, John Sutcliffe, esq. Wadworth, Sir George Scovell, bart. 
Stanley Hail, Benjamin Heywood, esq. Walding Well, Sir Thomas White, bart. 
Stapleton Park, Hon. Edw. Robt. Petre. Walton Hall, Charles Waterton, sq. 
Steeton Hall, William Sugden, esq. Warmsworth Hall, Francis Offley Edmunds, 
Stockeld Hall, Peter Middleton, esq. esq. 
Streetthorpe Hall, George Parker, esq. Wentworth House, Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Studley-Royal, Mrs. Laurence. -- Castle, Fred. Vernon Went- 
Swillington Hall, Sir John Lowther, bart. worth, esq. 
Tapton Grove, Wm. Shore, esq. Westbrook House, Ric, Fawcett, esq. 
Thorne, Henry Ellison, esq. Weston Hall, Wm. Vavasour, esq. 

R. Pemberton Milnes, esq. Wharncliffe Lodge, Lady Viscountess Erne. 
Thoras House, Benjamin Gaskill, esq. Wheatley, Sir George Cooke, bart. 
Thornton Lodge, John Horsfall, esq. Wighill Park, Richard York, esq. 
Thorp-Arch, Wilmer Gossi » esq. Winco-Bank Hall, Joseph Read, esq. 
Thorpe Lodge, Rev. Wm. J. Waddilove. Womersley, Lord Hawke. 
Thribergh Park, John Fullerton, esq. Wood Hall, Wm. Lister Fenton Scott, esq. 
Thundercliffe Grange, Lord Howard of Ef- House, John Armitage, esq. 

fingham. Woodlands, Mrs. Waterton. 

Thurcroft, Captain Butler. Woodthorpe, Rev. Wm. Wood. 
Thurnscoe, Charles Palmer, esq. -———__—— Hugh Parker, esq. 
Tickhill Castle, Frederick Lumley, esq. Woolley Park, Godfrey Wentworth Went- 
Todwick Grange, George Fox, esq. worth, esq. 
Tong Hall, John Plumbe, esq. Worsbrough Hall, Francis Edmunds, esq. 
Towlston Lodge, Wm. Prest, esq. Wortley Hall, Lord Wharncliffe. 


Peerage. Carleton Barony to Boyle Earl of Shannon: Cowick Barony to 
Dawnay: Doncaster Earldom to Douglas Duke of Buccleuch: Gisburne 
Park, Ribblesdale of, Barony to Lister: Harewood Earldom and Barony to 
Lascelles: Leeds Dukedom to Osborne: Long Loftus Barony to Loftus 
Marquis of Ely: Markenfield Barony to Norton Lord Grantley: Pomfret 
Earldom to Fermor: Sheffield Barony to Holroyd Earl of Shefheld: Tow- 


ton _—— Harvey-Hawke: Wharncliffe to Jas.-Arch. Stuart-Wortley ; 


Wortley, Mountstuart of, Barony to Marquess Bute: York, Royal Dukedom. 

Members to Parliament. Aldborough 2; Boroughbridge 2; Knaresborough 2; 
Pontefract 2; Ripon 2; York 2; total 12. 

Produce. Coal; iron-stone ; lead; silver; pipe-clay ; argillaceous schist ; gra- 
nite; copper; zinc; oxide of zinc peculiar to Malham; lime-stone. Oats; 
red-wheat; flax; woad; oak and ash very considerable; liquorice ; Sher- 
burn produces a particular plum, called winesour-cows. 

Manufactures. Linen, worsted, sail-cloth, shalloons, calimancoes, flannels, 
cotton, woollen, serges, kerseymeres, wire, nails, cutlery, silver-plate and 
plated goods, iron, brass, white metal, white and red lead, glass. 


POPULATION. 


Wapentakes 9 ; Market-towns 34; Liberties? ; Whole parishes 192; Parts of 
parishes 8.—Inhabitants, Males 397,542 ; Females 401,815 ; total 799,357. 
Families employed in Agriculture 31,613 ; in trade 108,841 ; in neither 21,012 ; 

total 161,466. 
Baptisms, Males 110,318; Females 104,743 ; total 215,061. 
Marriages 62,062. 
Burials, Males 62,213; Females 60,768 ; total 122,981. 


Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 

Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Leeps, Wakefield - 2,323 10,764 | Stansfield 1,300 7,275 
Town & > 17,584 83,796 | Keighley - 1,877 9,223|Horton - 1,416 7,192 
Libefty Saddleworth 1,939 13,902} Ecclesfield- 1,409 7,163 
Suerrietp 10,036 42,157 | Eccleshall 1,944 9,118 Sowerby - 1,285 6,895 
Huddersfield 2,632 13,284 | Bierlow ’ North 1,489 6841 
Bradford - 2,527 13,064 |DoncasteR 1,853 8,544/| Brightside 1.485 6,615 
Hauirax + 2,844 -12,628 | Barnesley 1,449 8,284| Bierlow : : 
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Dewsbury - 1,352 6,380} Heckmondwike 531 2,579|Erringden - 259 1,471 


Ovenden - 1,319 6,360 | Horbury 
Pudsey - 1,297 6,229 | Manningham 
Bingley - 1,237 6,176 | Yeaden 
North Bierley 1,150 6,070 | Clackheaton 
Great &Lit- Marsden 
tleGomer- > 1,150 5,952 | Dalton 


sall Barkisland 
Almondbury 950 5,679 | Midgley 
Bradfield - 982 5,298 | Kirk Heaton 
Kwares- Eccleshill 


BOROUGH } 1,098 55283 | Handsworth 
Elland = 1,050 5,088 | Rothwell 


Mirfield - 1,020 5,041 | Kirk Burton 
Warley - 974 4,982 | Linthwaite 
Ossett - 987 4,775 | Bentham 
Hawarth - 961 4,668 | High & Low 
Idle - 981 4,666 | Bishopside 


Stanley - 948 4,620 | Langfield 
Riron, Borough 984 4,568 | Lindley 

Heptonstall 848 4,543 | Sedbergh 
Wadsworth 846 4,509 | Meltham 
Alverthorpe 949 4,448 | Shelf 

Pontefract 958 4,447 | Hatfield 
Liversedge - 855 4,259 | Longwood 


Clayton - 726 3,609 | Thornton 


539 2,475| Upper Thong. 265 1,437 
497 2,474| Denby - 277 1,412 
446 2,455|Bewerley - 265 1,408 
439 2,436 | Carlton - 264 1,396 
445 2,330| Worsbrough- 246 1,392 
418 2,289 | Scriven - 257 1,373 
421 2,224| Emley - 273 1,851 
416 2,207 | Farnhill - 254 1,350 
411 2,186) Carton = 244 1,840 
477 2,176| Barnoldwick - 266 1,334 
439 2,173 | Shelley - 254 1,329 
460 2,155 | Pannall - 209 1,314 
373 2,153|Ingleton - 273 1,302 
413 2,127|Cumberworth 220 1.295 
394 2,102) Wentworth ~ 236 1,269 


} 40s 2,072 Foulston - 284 1,264 
Brompton 243 1,963 

353 2,069} Bierlow 4 
439 2,040|Crigglestone 276 1,265 
336 2,022|Rawmarsh - 257 1,259 


352 2,000|Greasborough 271 1,252 
398 1,998 | Nether Hoyland 223 1,229 
424 1,948|Dodworth - 218 1,227 
380 1,942/Carleton - 226 1,218 


314 1,829} East & West 
383 1,782] Morton S06 1,199 


South Ouram 860 4,256 | BiltonHarrogate376 1,934 | Heaton - 233 1,217 
Thornton - 812 4,100/Thornhill - 408 1,932| Wetherby - 263 1,217 
Selby - 840 4,097 | Silsden - 876 1,904 | Guisley - 244 1,213 
Hipperholme 764 3,936 | Tong - 888 1,893/Cartworth - 219 1,211 
Kimberworth 796 3,797 | Lockwood - 3879 1,881 | Bolton by 218 1.205 
Knottingly 867 3,753 | Cowling - 837 1,870) Bowland ? 

Batley - 756 8,717 | Tickhill - 886 1,830} Burley - 192 1,200 


as - 641 3,579 | Dent 


Rother 433 3,548 | Rawden 
Honley - 689 93,501 | Drighlington 
Thorne - 742 3,463 | Wilsden 
Wooldale - 710 3,445 | Norland 
Skipton - 692 3,411 | Tadcaster 
Skircoat - 681 8,323 | Shipley 


Soyland 629 3,242 | Shitlington 
Nether Hallam 677 3,200 | Gildersome 





340 1,759] Ripley - 253 1,182 
367 1,719] Bentley - 241 1,171 
338 1,711 | Temple Newsom 257 1,166 
305 1,665|Sherburn - 234 1,144 
419 1,651|Conisbrough 239 1,142 
333 1,606 | Cawood - 268 1,127 
$19 1,685|Grindleton - 191 1,125 
825 1,592 | Half Cumber- 217 1,120 





Attercliffe - 749 3,172 |Rishworth - 260 1,588| worth 

Soothill - 630 3,099 | South Crosslands25 1,583] Middleton - 198 1,096 
Otle - 690 8,065 |Ackworth - 267 1,575] Sutton - 199 1,092 
Morley - 640 38,031 | Addingham - 373 1,570} Swinton - 199 1,050 
Slaithwaite - 511 2,871 | Thurlestone - 299 1,524) Hepworth - 193 1,048 
Horsforth - 614 2,824 |Cawthorne - 293 1,518] Bawt - 206 1,027 
Stainland - 500 2,814 | West Ardsley 366 1,515/Castleford - 233 1,022 
Rastrick - 570 2,796 | Wike - 290 1,509] Upper Hallam 199 1,018 
Lepton - 529 2,729 | Settle - 293 1,508 Clifford - 207 1,017 
Baildon - 546 2,679}; Methley - 304 1,499} Wath upon 

Golcar - 461 2,606 | Rawcliff - 818 1,496] Dearn 201 1,008 
Calverley - 494 2,605 | Allerton - 278 1,488 | Shepley - 193 1,000 


(To be continued.) > 3 
—@— 


H. G. is * inclined to think that the Lady 
Mary Shelton, inquired after by H.L. T. in 
Part i. p. 386, alludes rather to one of that 
family that married Sir John Scudamore of 
Home Lacy, in Herefordshire, Knt. standard 
bearer to her Majesty’s Honourable Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, than to the one 
noticed by your Correspondent D. A. Y. at 
p- 32, for July. Vide Gwillim’s Heraldry, 

. 88, edit. 1632.—Upon reference to Cooke 
Ehsensioess Pedigree of Scudamore family, 





A.D. 1586, she is there mentioned as 2nd 
wife of Sir John S. who was then living; 
her arms are those of the Sheltons of Nor- 
folk, Az. a cross Or; no mention is made 
of her parents: the following extract is 
made from the register of Home Lacy — 


‘ Anno Dom. 1603, Lady Marie Scudamore, © 


the wyffe of Sir Jhon Scudamore, Knyghte, 
was buryed at Home Lacy the 21st day of 


Augguste, anno p'dicto’. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
== 


77. A Description of the Deverell Barrow, 
opened A. D. 1825. Also a minute Ac- 
count of the Kimeridge Coal-money, a 
most mysterious and non- ipt article. 
By William Augustus Miles, Esg. Imp. 
Svo. pp. 53. Plates. 


E shall first speak of those re- 
mains, an account of which 
may be considered as_ properly intro- 
ductory to that of the Deverel Barrow. 
On the high Western road, between 
Whitchurch, five miles W. of Bland- 
ford, and Milbourne St. Andrew, eight 
miles E. of Dorchester, is an elevated 
down. This down commands a dis- 
tant view of a ridge of chalk hills, 
which reaches from Studland Bay to 
Bindon. 


«*In Studland Bay is the curious relic, 
called the Agglestone, an immense iron sand- 
stone, by computation of 400 tons weight. 
It is situated on the summit of a large bar- 
row, at the base of which is a morass, ex- 
cept on the Western side, which is on a 
tongue of land, and protected by an earth- 
work. This stone of sacrifice, if such it 
had ever been, by sloping to the Westward, 
presents a full view of its surface; so that 
the ceremonies there performed might be 
seen by an immense population on the sur- 
rounding land, It is narrow at its base and 
top, and by overhanging, appears to balance 
this huge rock, giving the idea expressed by 
King in his ‘Munimenta Antiqua,’ that it 
was an unfinished rocking stone.’’ pp. 14,15. 

Grose observes, that the Agglestone 
barrow is worthy notice, But it is re- 
markable that this barrow coincides 
with the description of Apollonius 
Rhodius. We regret we have not the 
original at hand, and are obliged to 
quote Fawkes’s translation : 


‘In sea-girt Tenos he the brothers slew, 
And o’er their graves in heapy hillocks 
w 


t 
The crumbling mould; then with two co- 
lumns crown’d, 
Erected high the death devoted ground ; 
And one still moves, how marvellous the 


tale 
With every motion of the Northern gale.” 
Argonaut. b. i. v. 1671—6. 


Upon these lines Bryant has the fol- 


lowing note. ‘“ It was usual with the 


ancients to place one vast stone upon 
another for a religious memorial. 


he 





stones thus placed, they poised so 
equally, that they were affected with 
the least external force. A breath of 
wind would sometimes make them 
vibrate. These were called Rocking 
Stones. Of such an one Apollonius 
is here speaking, as being moved by 
the wind, and the admiration of spec- 
tators.” 

Pliny calls the Druids “ Vates et 
Medici,” and so they certainly were. 
According to Ossian, the rocking 
stones were used for divination. ‘* He 
called the grey-haired Snivan, that 
often sung round the circle of Loda, 
when the stone of power heard his voice, 
and battle turned in the field.” Ac- 
cording, also, to the same author, wor- 
ship was likewise paid there. “* The 
King of Sora is my son; he bends at 
the stone of my power*.” We are 
indebted for these references to the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, which 
shows (vol. If. p. 922) that rocking 
stones are noticed in Pliny, as Asiatic, 
and have been discovered in America. 

There is something very picturesque 
and poetical in the idea of moving 
rocks; and that some particular pur- 
pose was intended by these rocking 
stones, so that they were evidently not 
mere accidental curiosities of nature, 
is proved by their having fosses around 
them, and a path leading to them. 

Besides, it is plain, from Apollo- 
nius, that there was among the an- 
cients an artificial mode of construct- 
ing them, though among us they a 
pear to be natural rocks, with the su 
struction cut away, till — tottered, 
That this stone might once have rock- 
ed, is not improbable, though time 
may have stopped it by decomposition 
of the pivot; for the path to it, with a 
protecting earthwork, is a circum- 
stance which does not favour Mr. 
King’s idea of its having been left in 
an unfinished state. That would im- 
ply the cart before the horse, the pro- 
tection before there was any thing to 
protect. 

That these rocking-stones were con- 
nected with fortresses, appears from 
the Cryd Tudno (St. Tudno’s cradle), 





* Oss. i, 208, ii, 42, ed. 16mo. 
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one of them described from Pennant 
in the Enc. of Antiq. II. 513. From 
this appellation, St. Tudno’s cradle, 
we think it not improbable that the 
Druid placed himeell upon the rock, 
and contrived to make it vibrate: for 
Symeon Stylites and the devotees who 
lived upon pillars, might have borrow- 
ed their superstition from such an an- 
cient practice. The sloping position 
of the top we have noticed in other 
rocking stones, as well as the site of 
them «upon conspicuous spots of 
round, and we have not the slightest 
idea that this sloping position had any 
connexion with sacrifice. This would 
make them cromlechs, as well as rock- 
ing stones; and we cannot admit it, 
because they have distinct Welch ap- 
pellations (maen-sigls ), and we have 
never seen any conjunct appropriation, 
at least as to inference from circum- 
stantial evidence on these subjects, 
the only evidence in most respects 
possible, 

From the illuminating discoveries 
of Sir R. C. Hoare, we find most Bri- 
tish settlements were accompanied 
with, (1) a stone circle, equal to the 
modern village church ; (2) barrows in 
clusters, the British church-yards ; (3) 
the village fortress, the castle or forti- 
fied manor house ; (4) the roads from 
village to village, between covered ways, 
retained in the hollow lanes. 

But we do not find rocking stones, 
even near Stonehenge and Abury. 
The only explanation which we can 
give is, that they were peculiar to 
rocky situations. Our reason for so 
thinking is, that according to our 
knowledge, the top and pedestal are 
not of different sorts of stone; and 
that there is no squaring of the stones, 
no appearance whatever of artificial 
construction, only of taking a large 
tower of rock, and cutting away be- 
tween the upper and lower parts, till 
the stone became moveable, in one 
direction; for Pliny observes (as has 
been found) that rocking stones were 
never moveable, but in one direction. 
The misfortune is, that we are only 
in possession of the superstitious rites 
of the Druids. We have no éopogra- 
phical statements of the remains ; and 
this is exactly the case with regard to 
the Roman history also. Except Pau- 
sanias, we know little of the remains 
of Greece, as to topographical details ; 
and as to imperial Rome, we do not 


recollect any ancient fopographical ac- 
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count in detail. Guides were not pub- 
lished in those days. 

The next matter connected with 
these remains is the fortress annexed. 
Our author thus describes it : 


“* Ata short distance N.W. from this Ag- 
glestone is a mound of earth, on the top of 
which appear from beneath the soil, large 
fragments of stone, which are of considera- 
ble size ; and owing to their locality, as re- 
lating to the Agglestone, are worthy of a 
closer examination than I had an opportunity 
to make. On the ridge, or to use a more 
common term, the Swine’s back, is a clus- 
ter of tumuli, which give to that spot the 
name of Nine Barrow Down. One of these 
I explored, but it contained only the burnt 
ashes of a young person. Proceeding West- 
ward, the ridge abounds with earthworks, 
tumuli, &c. and after leading into Flower’s 
Barrow, a fine earthen mn it ceases ab- 
ruptly at Ariskmill, and then again rises to 
a considerable height, bearing on its sum- 
mit the remains of a former city unnoticed 
by any historian, but of most peculiar cha- 
racter, being an immense track of ground 
formerly inclosed by stone walls of enor- 
mous thickness, measuring on the average 
from fifteen to eighteen feet. It is a paral- 
lelogram in shape, and its entrance is flanked 
by two walls, while the bases of the towers 
between which stood the gate, are perfectly 
distinct.”” pp. 15, 16. 


We can point out analogies to all 
these, in Asia or Greece, and partially 
in England. First, as to the mound of 
earth. It is in character the Welch 
Disgwilfu, or mount of observation for 
an outpost or picket, annexed to Bri- 
tish camps; the tumulus accompany- 
ing those of the Romans, mentioned 
by Virgil, &c. &e. and recognized as 
Asiatic, in the following passage of 
Scripture: “ From the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city,” 2 Kings, 
c. 18, v. 8. 

The occurrence of tumuli on the 
skirts and suburbs of a city, is too 
much in character with Asiatic, Egyp- 
tian, and Grecian sites of tombs, to 
need any specification of authorities. 
It is needless to mention Thebes, Je- 
rusalem, Delphos, Telmessus, &c. &c. 
down to Pompeii. 

The next noticeable point is the 
immense tract of ground inclosed 
within stone walls. This is charac- 
teristic of an Asiatic city. In those of 
ancient Europe, for the purpose of 
rendering them more easily fortified 
and_ garrisoned, the fortresses were 
small, castles only to protect a culti- 
vated territory. Every male capable 
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of bearing arms was impressed in bar- 
barous nativns, and the extraordinary 
dimensions of this city point it out to 
have been the metropolitan fortress of 
a large district. The construction in 
the form of a parallelogram with flank- 
ing towers, and a covered gateway, re- 
minds us of Tyrins, Mycenez, &c.— 
The thickness of the walls, that the 
men might pass easily along them, to 
and fro, as well as for greater strength, 
is quite usual, and occurs also in the 
fortress annexed to Cryd Tudno, just 
mentioned. At the Dinas there, the 
wall is of prodigious thickness; and 
the interior contains large circular 
caves, the usual accompaniments of 
British fortresses. We wish that the 
area of this city had been explored.— 
We shall in our next proceed to the 
Barrow itself. 


—=< 


78. Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a Collection 
of scarce and curious Tracts, relating to 
the County and City of Gloucester, illus- 
trative of and published during the Civil 
War, with an Historical Introduction, 
Notes, and an Appendix. Gloucester, 
printed for the Editor. 4to. pp. 456. 


IT is said by Holinshed that the 
title of Gloucester has always been an 
unfortunate one; four of its Earls or 
Dukes having come to an untimely 
death. The same remark may be 
made of the histories of the County. 
That of Sir Robert Atkins was a post- 
humous publication, and one edition 
was burnt; Rudder’s brought upon 
the author very severe criticism ; Big- 
land’s is not completed; Fosbroke’s 
original work procured its author no 
preferment; and Rudge’s being merely 
an abridgement of Sir Robert Atkins, 
is considered only as a school-book. 

We shall, however, take the oppor- 
tunity before us, of speaking more at 
large concerning these works, because 
we shall found upon them some sug- 
gestions, in our judgment worthy pub- 
lic attention. 

The collection of Records, published 
by Sir Robert Atkins, is of the same 
character as that given by some others, 
viz. a concise calendar only of some 
Records. What such a thing must 
be, is evident, from the printed calen- 
dars of the records, of which calen- 
dars, then only in MS. Sir Robert’s 
account is merely a copy. The calen- 
dars of the Inquisitions omit the heir, 
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and enter into no particulars. The 
consequence is, that there is no genea- 
logical clue in the descent of property, 
— = . —— manors, 
and lordships of fees with the posses- 
sions of the sub-infendists. 

Add to this, that no authority what- 
ever is quoted (an absurdity in a Coun- 
ty History), so that, if any person had 
a necessity of searching the original re- 
cord, he must first incur the enormous 
trouble and expence of finding the re- 
cord quoted, and in what office it is 
— When he has mastered this 
difficulty, the confusion of estates with 
the manor, and of the fees with the 
lands, may often lead him to wrong 
records. Rudder’s work, arul — 
also, are mere transcripts from Sir 
bert Atkins, and of course quote no 
other authority. But though it is im- 
possible for an author in all instances 
to give concatenated descents of pro- 
perty, yet it was the rule not thirty 

ears ago, to follow the plan of Sir 
William Dugdale, in his Warwick- 
shire, i.e. to give regular titles without 
breaks and interruptions, of the mano- 
rial and such other estates as could be 
obtained. Sir William, however, had 
peculiar advantages. He had been en- 
gaged in making calendars of the na- 
tional records, and what was to him re- 
sults of opportunity, would be to others 
impracticable. The Stamp Act (on ac- 
count of the publication of the con- 
tents of records diminishing the num- 
ber of office copies, and the scanty re- 
muneration of the keepers of the re- 
cords, who depend upon fees,) has 
tended to deprive the public of that 
free access to the records, which it is 
their right to claim, and which is ad- 
mirably regulated in regard to the ma- 
nuscripts of the British Museum. 
There every thing is above praise ; the 
librarians are liberal and gentlemanly ; 
and whoever has attended the reading 
room, will acknowledge with gratitude 
the assistance he has received from 
the Urbanity and attention of the 
acting superintendant of the reading 
rooms. — We have thus digressed, in 
order to throw out a humble hope 
that the hint may reach Lord Colches- 
ter and Mr. Peel, through whose exer- 
tions the Record Offices also, by means 
of a salaried remuneration to the keep- 
ers (and the public would not feel the 
expence, so few are they), might be 
placed, as in France, wpon an accessi- 
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ble footing. So copious would be the 
topographical, historical, and gencalo- 
ical works, in consequence of such 
acilitated access, that the duties on 
per would more than cover the 
amount of such salaries to the officers. 
But to return. Mr. Rudder, a printer 
of Cirencester, followed Sir Robert 
Atkins, indeed republished his work 
verbatim, so far as concerned the re- 
cords, with some additions and com- 
munications. He was succeeded by 
the late Mr. Bigland, Garter King of 
Arms, who meditated, as he says him- 
self, the genealogical history of the in- 
habitants. For this purpose he col- 
lected a large mass of pedigrees and 
epitaphs. Had the plan at first been 
adopted of epi the pedigrees, it 
is probable that ample patronage would 
have carried on the work triumphantly, 
through gratifying the expectations en- 
tertained by the great families. Un- 
fortunately, the epitaphs only, with 
some abbreviated letter-press, were 
given ; and people who did not think 
that epitaphs, pedigrees, and records, 
are the most valuable materials in ex- 
istence for the elucidation of property 
and family, in fact, are absolute title- 
deeds, cried aloud against the work, 
because it was not a noyelor a tale. 
An estate, lost, or an estate gained, a 
grateful recollection of ancestors, and 
motives of the most. amiable and pious 
kind, which fill our churches and 
church-yards with, aflectionate memo- 
rials, were strangely forgotten ; and 
thus is left unfinished a. most valuable 
book, because, it was not,.a.tale for 
lovelorn spiusters.. To men who know 
the value of the literature of Record, 
in reference to. property and family, 
the mutilated state of Mr. Bigland’s 
work will therefore be a matter of 
deep and justifiable sorrow. 
In 1802 Mr, Fosbroke’s work ap- 
red; and that is.a collection of 
ecord and Manuscript de novo, in- 
cluding a complete abstract of the 
inqveaeine post mortem in the Tower ; 
and the result of publishing that spe- 
cies of Record in particular bas been, 
that the titles of the manors, fees, and 
estates, so confounded by Sir R. At- 
kins, Rudder, .and. Rudge, are in. the 
main disentangled, a the genea- 


logical successions, a8 they occur in 
the Escheats, &e. given for the first 
time. Mr. Fosbroke also quotes. his 
particular authorities, .and therefore 
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has made of his work not-only a local 
History, but a valuable Calendar: of 
Records relating to Gloucestershire.* 

In 1817+ an effort was made by 
Messrs. Nichols, the proprietors of 
Mr. Bigland’s ‘materials, to continue 
his: work, by publishing a History of 
the Gity: of Gloucester. Mr. Fos- 
broke, from his experience in the 
County researches, was engaged to 
edite it; and his plan was, as iu the 
County History, to correct errors, and 
supply deficiencies. That the work 
consists (unavoidable coincidences ex- 
cepted) of new matter cannot be dis- 
pated. It may be -proper to add, that 
the elucidation of the Roman town, 
and the extracts from the’ diurnals and 
newspapers from the time of the civil 
wars, tending to show the state of 
Gloucester during the memorable 
siege, were first given in that History. 
Concerning the Esser, it is said in the 
work before us, p. cxlis 


«Mr. Fosbroke has with great industry 
made a valuable selection from the news- 
books on both sides, relating to Gloucester 
at this period; but as many of the articles 
are clearly fabrications, penned for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the confidence of the 
respective parties, though exceedingly cu- 
tious as exhibiting the feelings of the time, 
they cannot jn all cases be adopted as his- 
torical evidence.” 

The truth is, that the news-books of 
the day are quoted by Messrs. Lysons 
and other eminent Antiquaries as Black 
letter curiosities, and so indeed they 
are. In all states of high political 
fermentation, partial statement is mat- 
ter of course ; and it should be recol- 
lected that these very articles in the 
newspapess. are in many instances co- 
pies of actual dispatches. sent to the 
existing Government, and having this 
Gazette character (though, according 
to the vulgar proverb, the writers 
“may not choose to cry stinking 
fish),” to what better source can au- 
thors go? Lengthiness and the pam- 
phlet-form do not imply impartiality ; 
and as to historical evidence, we shall 
only observe, that neither the news- 

per paragraphs given by Mr. Fos- 

roke, nor the pamphlets reprinted in 
this work, are attested by affidavits. 
Victors boast, and losers palliate, in all 
such things. 





* We quote a Review of Mr. F.’s work, 
written at the time of its conclusion. 
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- To give, however, a copious and 
interesting account of the state of 
Gloucester during the civil war, is 
the professed object of this work ; and 
it forms in every respect a very sterling 
book. The editor, Mr. Washbourne, 
jan. acknowledges his obligations to 
the Rev. John Webb (the elegant An- 
tiqnary who has elucidated the deposi- 
tion of King Richard II. in the Arch- 
wologia); and to the taste and judgment 
displayed in the Historical Introduc- 
tion to this valuable Collection of scarce 
Tracts, we bear the most willing testi- 
mony. Mr. Washbourne says, con- 
cerning the work, “To that gentle- 
man’s liberality (Mr. Webb’s) he is 
solely indebted for the Historical In- 
troduction, and to his judgment he 
owes several important amendments.” 
(Pref. xiii.) A ter recommenda- 
tion of the work, in addition to its in- 
trinsic value, we can hardly mention. 

Great rogues often make capital sol- 
diers ; for they are in general adven- 
turers, are urged by want and despera- 
tion to -bravery, and do not think 
much of robbery and murder whole- 
sale or retail, if they are in no danger 
of being hanged for it. Military mat- 
ters form, however, the necessary sub- 
stance of the collection, and military 
matters are only the same things done 
in different places. Referring our 
readers, therefore, to the work itself, 
for a mass of information useful to the 
Historian and the Antiquary, and 
highly interesting to the inhabitants 
of Gloucester, we shall confine our 
extracts to two matters in the Intro- 
duction, which personally relate to 
the unfortunate and ill-used King,— 
ill-used, because the country might 
have obtained all that it could reason- 
ably wish, without involving the na- 
tion in a civil war at all. Bates, in 
his Elenchus, has clearly shown that 
the Parliament acted most unconstitu- 
tionally, and forced the King into the 
measures which they laid to /as charge. 
Poor Charles! But people do not trou- 
ble themselves now about those who 
had the misfortune to have their heads 
chopped off a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and not much about more recent 
instances, if not alarmed for their own. 
Therefore we stop. 

During the siege of Gloucester, 
Charles was quartered at Matson. His 
two eldest sons, Prince Charles and 
the Duke of York, were with him ; 

Gent. Mac. November, 1826. 
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and that venerable mansion now re- 
tains a memorial of these youths, who 
with their knives or swords, are said 
to have made several incisions in a 
stone window-sill in one of the upper 
chambers, which, in the various altera- 
tions that the fabric has experienced, 
have never been effaced to the present 
hour. (P. Ix.) 

A note, in p. clx. concerning these 
incisions says, 

«They are in the upper window, in the 
left wing, looking out towards Robin Hood's 
Hill, in a room which opens out of the gal- 
lery, and into which the Princes were per- 
haps turned to amuse themselves: the marks 
have been recognized by successive tradi- 
tion. The King’s Chamber and Kitchen 
still retain their names.” P. clxi. 


Concerning the personal appearance 
of Charles, it is said, 


‘The manly but too graceful 
representation of him by Vandyke, in which 
he is pourtrayed on horseback, attended by 
the Duke D’Esservon, his equerry, would 
furnish the reader with a good idea of his 
appearance in —— He rode well, but, 

arwick (p.66) informs us, not very grace- 
fully. In. pe he wore a siaaiea suit of 
armour, according to the fashion of the day. 
In the town of Leicester, at the storm, he 
was in bright armour; sometimes he had a 
coat over it. He frequently addressed the 
officers and soldiers as they advanced, and 
was very active and fearless in the field.” 
P. clxi. 

In p. elxxxix. we find that nothing 
is known concerning the birth or pa- 
rents of M » the famous Governor 
of Gloucester. We think that he or 
his ancestors must have been of the 
Cheshire family of Massey. 

We by no means agree with the editor 
of the Memoir of Corbet, p. v. that 
he was an impartia! writer; for, were 
his enemies such cowards and imbecils 
as his narrative in most instances in- 
sinuates, it was no honour to beat 
them. But that was not the fact. He 
always exhibits a ee to exag- 
gerate, possibly with the political view 
of encouraging his party ;—but, allow- 
ing his narrative title to credit from 
his Coen and minuteness (be- 
cause he was behind the curtain), we 
are certain that the same story is often 
told two different ways by him and his 
own party. It is nevertheless plain 
that he aequaints us with many thin 
which, except = his narrative, would 
never have been known at all. 
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79. Chronological History and Graphic Ii- 
lustrations of Christian Architecture in 
England ; embracing a ¢ritical Inquiry 
into the Rise, Progress, and Perfection, of 
this Species of Architecture: also Eighty- 


six Plates of Plans, Sections, Elevations, ° 


and Views, with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of each Edifice and Sulgect, 
&c. By Jobn Britton, P.S.A, Kc. 4to. 
1826. 


(Reviewed by a Correspondent.) 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since 
the appearance of Mr, Brittun’s “ Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,” a work sealed 
with the appepbatinn of the periodical 
critics, and countersigned by the more 
tardy, though more substantial, testi- 
mony of a discerning public: but, as 
the selection of subjects in these vo- 
lumes was miscellaneous, and the ac- 
companying essays consequently in a 
certain degree desultory and uncon- 
nected, a chronological series, with a 
systematic history of the Ancient Ar- 
chiectare of England, still remained a 
desideratum. It is at length, we are 
happy to announce, amply and satis- 
factorily supplied, so far at least as re- 
lates to ecclesiastical edifices, by the 
interesting volume now before us, 
which is so arranged as to form either 
the fifth volume of the preceding ones, 
or a distinet and complete work of it- 
self. 

The main subject is prefaced by an 
essay, rather more diffuse, perhaps, 
than strictly requisite, on the intro- 
duction and progress of Christianity 
in this kingdom, including the rise 
and fall of Monachism. 

The 1st Chapter treats of the differ- 
ent terms which have been employed 
to designate the Circular and Pointed 
styles of architecture, with a chrono- 
logical view of the various theories 
which have been broached, as to their 
dates, local origin, and ramifications. 

The Circular style has given rise to 
comparatively little controversy, and is 
generally considered to have originated 
in a debased imitation of the Romans, 
introduced. by the Saxons, and conti- 
nued by the Normans, only more ex- 
panded in its forms, and more orna- 
mented in its details. 

The Pointed style embraces a much 
wider field of conjecture. Whether 
the epithet German, Gothic, Ro- 
manesque, Saracenic, Arabian, Ita- 
lian, Norman, French, English, or 


simply Pointed, for each has had its 
advocates, is most appropriate ;—whe- 
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ther “ the Pointed arch was used from 
accident and necessity, before it he- 
came an object of taste ;” suggested by 
“a regular avenue of well-grown trees 
intermixing their branches over head ;” 
by ‘‘applying the models and propor- 
tions of timber frame-work to building 
in stone ;” or by the ** accidental orna- 
ment” of acute points formed by in- 
tersecting arcades of semicircular 
arches; which country is best en- 
titled to the honour of its invention ; 
or whether it sprung up contempo- 
raneously, or nearly so, in all;, are 
problems which have long _ineffec- 
tually exercised the ingenuity and 
learning of architectural Antiquaries, 
and never will be definitively settled, 
as they cannot be brought to the test 
of admitted facts or documentary evi- 
dence. The enquiry, is, however, a 
curious, and far from an uninteresting 
one; and the successive opinions of 
every writer, seriatim, from the six- 
teenth century, who have professedly 
written, and most of those who have 
incidentally touched upon it, are ana- 
lyzed and canvassed by Mr. B. with 
candour, good temper, and ability. 

The 2d Chapter is devoted to the 
history, progress, and characteristics 
of Ecclesiastical, or as Mr. B. denomi- 
nates it, Christian Architecture in 
Britain. After a rapid glance at the 
British and Roman periods, he com- 
mences his systematic and progressive 
view with the Saxon and Norman 
styles. ‘* One point,” he observes, 
** which may be considered as clearly 
ascertained is, that the mode of build- 
ing which has been termed the Saxon 
style, characterized by circular arches 
resting on short massive columns, was 
derived from the Romans; and this 
appears to be the opinion of the most 
accurate writers on the subject.” The 
great uncertainty, however, that pre- 
vails respecting the rea/ dates of those 
buildings, and parts of buildings, 
which have been commonly ascribed 
to the Saxon zra, renders it impossi- 
ble to speak with complete confidence 
as to the existence of any edifice which 
may be regarded as unquestionably 
Saxon: many Antiquaries have con- 
founded and blended together, with- 
out attempting to diseriminate, the 
Saxon and Norman styles, and indeed 
the principal, if not the only criterion 
of the latter is to be found, as already 
hinted, in enlarged dimensions and in- 
creased ornament. 
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To ascertain with perfect exactness 
the precise period when the Pointed, 
or, as it has so long been improperly 
denominated, the Gothic style, was 
engrafted on, or superseded the Nor- 
man, Mr. B. ingenuously acknow- 
ledges, is perhaps impossible ; yet there 
is abundant reason to believe it could 
not be later than the commencement 
of King Stephen's reign, or about 
1165. here are instances of the in- 
cidental use of the- Pointed arch in 
structures of an earlier date; but, as 
those variations from the Circular 
form were manifestly adapted to parti- 
cular, local, or accidental purposes, 
they have only a partial bearing on 
the question. 

The author subdivides the Pointed 
style of architecture and its varieties 
into three classes. The first division 
is called the “ Lancet order,” from the 
narrow lancet-headed arches adopted 
in the formation of the windows. 

*¢In the reign of Henry the First, the 
massive character of Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture hegan to change in the form of its 
mouldings, capitals, and ornaments. The 
trefoil and the quatrefoil leaves were intro- 
duced as enrichments upon the members 
between the columns, and on the voussure 
of the arch, and those ornaments, so situ- 
ated, continued to be prevalent till the reign 
of Edward the First, or even later. The 
chevron or zigzag, the billet, embattled fret, 
cable, and other mouldings of Saxon and 
Norman character, were progressively dis- 
continued from the reign of King Stephen, 
till they were aitogether disused, soon after 
that of King John. ‘These changes were 
produced by the gradual progress, and at 
length the final ascendancy of the Pointed 
architecture ;” 


for the earliest edifices of this order 
are marked by a singular intermixture 
of, and struggle with, the preceding 
style. It was in the reign of Henry 
the Third, 

«That the simplicity of Pointed archi- 
tecture, as exhibited in Wells and Salisbury 
Cathedrals, was destined to assume a new 
character, and it became more graceful in 
its proportions, more ornamental in its de- 
tails, more scientific in its principles, and 
more light and impressive in its effects, 
than at any former period; though still 
considerably removed from that airy and 
aspiring elegance which distinguished. its 
progress through the two following centu- 
Ties,” 

The second division comprehends 
about one hundred and five years ; or 
from the accession of Edward the First 
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to that of Richard the Second; and 
thus includes the long reign of Edward 
the Third ; during which, perhaps, for 
grace and elegance of proportion, for 
** richness of decoration, without exu- 
berancy, and for scientific skilfulness 
of execution, the Pointed style receiv- 
ed its greatest improvements.” The 
epithets pure Gothic, decorated Eng- 
lish, and triangular-arched, have been 
applied to characterize the architecture 
of this period ; but the first is unmean- 
ing, if not absurd; the second is ap- 
plicable in a greater or less degree 
throughout the whole range of the 
Pointed order; and the latter form 
did not generally prevail till the reign 
of the third Edward, nor then exclu- 
sively. The windows of the Cathe- 
drals and other large churches were 
now increased in dimensions, and dis- 
played a remarkable change in the 
grace and elegance of their tracery 
work, which admits of a two-fold clas- 
sification ; the geometrical tracery com- 
posed of figures, as circles, trefoils, &c. 
worked with the same moulding, and 
touching only at points; and ramified 
or flowing tracery, branching into de- 
signs of great variety and beauty. 


The ¢hird division of the Pointed 
style, commencing with the reign of 
Richard the Second, extends into that 
of Henry the Eighth, a.space of about 
one hundred and forty years. 


*«There have been several appellations 
[Mr. B. remarks] bestowed upon this third 
and last class of Pointed architecture ; viz. 
the highly decorated, or florid Gothic ; the 
obtuse or depressed arched order; the Tu- 
dor style ; aud the perpendicular style: yet 
of all these names R els is not one which 
the characteristics of the period in question 
are fully and appropriately described. This 
remark, however, is not made in any repre- 
hensive point of view, but only to shew the 
difficulty of generalization on a subject where 
the principles and practice of the art ad- 
mitted of an almost infinite variety in the 
minor arrangements and details. terms 
decorated and florid, as before observed, 
would apply to buildings of each of the 
three periods to which the best writers have 
limited the varieties of this style, and cannot 
therefore be considered as giving any distinct 
idea of the character of the third and last 
variation, The obtuse-arched and the Tu- 
dor style may, in a comprehensive view, be 
regarded as one and the same denomination, 
yet arches of many other kinds, indepen- 
dently of those struck from four centres, 


are to be found in buildings of the Tudor 
period ; and depressed arches, principally of 
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the ogee kind, were certainly used both in 
tombs and monumental chapels of a much 
earlier cera, Still it must be admitted, that 
in the ecclesiastical edifices belonging to 
the reigns of the three last of our Henries, 
the obtuse arch forms a very discriminative 
and marked feature, but with this was inter- 
mingled such a considerable change in the 
tracery lines of the windows, forms of the 
pannelling, &e. that Rickman, an eminent 
architect and writer of an useful volume on 
the subject, has adopted the phrase perpen- 
dicular English as the most riate or 
descriptive name for this class. or division. 
Yet those words by 0 means convey an 
adequate idea of the distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of the third period; and probably there 
is not any single phrase'in the entire range 
of our vocabulary, by which it could be suc- 
cessfuliy and distinctively denominated. Were 
indeed our remarks to be limited to the mul- 
lions of the windows, and the upright forms 
and continuity of the pannelling over entire 
surfaces, as in King’s College Chapel at 
Cambridge, St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor, and Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westminster; there would be no impro- 
riety in calling it the perpendicular style ; 
t the deviations in other respects between 
the third and the two former periods were so 
numerous, that we must still hesitate to 
employ an appellation so very insufficient 
for the purpose of satisfactory elucidation. 
The term perpendicular gives no idea of the 
increased expansion of the windows, nor of 
the gorgeous fan-like tracery of the vault- 
ings, nor of the heraldic description of the 
enrichments. which peculiarly distinguished 
this period; neither, does it convey 7 in- 
formation of the horizontal lines the 
door-ways, nor of the embattled transoms 
of the windows, nor of the vast pendants 
* towering in mid air’ (which from their im- 
mense weight, would seem to be more cal- 
culated to draw down, than to support the 
vaults they drnament), that constituted such 
im nt features in the third division, and, 
in fact, combined with its other variations, 
render it impossible to be properly charac- 
terized by any single and particular phrase.” 
Though we cannot but concur in 
the justice of these observations, yet 
it appears to us Nene desirable and 
even essential for the Opographer and 
County Historian to be allowed ‘some 
conventional terms by which a gene- 
ral idea of the date of ecclesiastical 
edifices may be conveyed in a few 
words; and the pur would, per- 
haps, be sufficiently answered by ad- 
mitting the epithet perpendicular, in 
relation to buildings where the recti- 


linear tracery marks the style, and ob- 
tuse-arched, where that form of arch 
is the prominent characteristic before 
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the accession of Henry the Sevemh, 
rior to which the introduction of the 
udor arch, as an appellative, involves 
an historical anachronism. 

Mr. Britton enforces his opinions 
through every stage of his subject by 
ingenious and elaborate disquisitions 
on the architectural features of exist- 
ing buildings ; and he has still further 
elucidated the subject in the 3d Chap- 
ter, by descriptive accounts, chronologi- 
cally arranged, of the numerous interest- 
ing and beautiful plates which embel- 
lish and illustrate the volume. An‘ana- 
lytical Table of Contents is prefixed ; 
and at the end is a valuable Appendix, 
consisting of, 1. An alphabetical List of 
Architects and Founders of Buildings 
in Great Britain during the Middle 
Ages. 2. A chronological List of ec- 
clesiastical Edifices, pointing out the 
Dates, Founders, o¥ y Architects, and 
References to Descriptions. 3. A chro- 
nological List of architectural Monu- 
ments. 4. A List of Pulpits. 5. Fonts. 
6. Stone Crosses. 7. A Glossary of 
Architectural Terms, 8. An Index 
of Reference to architectural Members 
and Subjects comprised in the five vo- 
lumes of ‘* Architectaral Antiquities.” 
9. An alphabetical Index of the Names 
of Persons, Places, Terms, &c. in the 
present volame. 

We are fully aware that Mr. Brit- 
ton must have found it an arduous 
task to analyze and condense the scat- 
tered and opposite opinions of previous 
writers, and a delicate one to adjust 
and promulgate his. own. He has 
shown himself anxious to avoid the 
imputation of being a bigotted theo- 
rist; and in describing the remaining 
examples of Anglo-Roman architec- 
ture, and referring them to the Chris- 
tians, remarks: 


“‘] submit my statements with all due 
deference and diffidence; for where there is 
nothing like record to guide us, we are not 
only involved in doubt, but too often led 
astray by that ignis fatuus, hypothesis.” 


In the subsequent classes he has ju- 
diciously selected those buildings for 
notice, of which the dates are known 
with tolerable exactness or complete 
certainty, and therefore the hest cri- 
teria for ascertaining the relative age of 
other structures. Conducted on such 
principles, and with a single eye to the 
advancement of ‘scientific truth, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this volume highly deserving of public 
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patronage, and a most acceptable ac- 
quisition to the amateor, the archi- 
tect, and the antiquary. 

In a well-written Preface, the: au- 
thor enters fully into the views and 
feelings with which he enga in, 
and the obstacles which retarded the 
completion of the present undertaking ; 
and offers the following, to us satis- 
pace bs apology foran important devia- 
tion from ‘his frst announcement : 


‘f Originally I promised ‘to include a re- 
view, with illustrations, of Castellated and 
Domestic, as well as Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. As I with the work, it 
was found impracticable to effect this in any 
thing like a satisfactory manner; and that 
if it were attempted within the posed 
limits, each branch must be lightly and very 
imperfectly elucidated. I therefore deter- 
mined to forego two of the subjects, and to 
enter more fully and critically into the de- 
tails of the third; and thereby endeavour to 
develope the history, and display the varied 
characteristics, of Christian Architecture. 
How far I have been successful in treating 
the one subject, and how far pardonable for 
omitting the others, must be submitted to 
the decision and candid interpretation of 
the critical reader; and he will also be ena- 
bled to determine, from what has been done, 
how far it would have been practicable or 
prudent to have attempted the comprehen- 
sive tripartite review, which the whole in- 
volved. The collection of materials I have 
made towards illustrating both the history 
and peculiar characteristics of Ancrent Cas- 
TLes and Mansions, is very extensive, and 
has been obtained with no small degree of 
diligence, and at no inconsiderable expence. 
Nothing like justice could he done to them 
jointly im less com than a volume of 
equal extent to the present. The subject 
would necessarily embrace a concise account, 
with illustrations, of the castrametation and 
military tactics of the Britons, Anglo-Ro- 
mans, and Saxons; followed by histories, 
descriptions, and architectural illustrations, 
of the Castles of the Normans and English, 
up to the time of the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors, when fortified or crenellated mansious 
were built by licence from the Crown, &c. 
This review would also comprise accounts of 
the customs, with the domestic and chival- 
rous manners of our ancestors: it certainly 
presents a theme exceedingly attractive to 
a man who combines the feeli of the 
Artist, the Historian, and the ‘Antiquary. 
If the Government of the country, or one 
or more of its competent chartered Socie- 
ties, were to patronize and aid such a work, 
and the extortionate public Colleges and Li- 
braries,—always excepting the British Mu- 
seum;s—subscribe for copies, rather than 
exact them from the struggling author and 
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enterprising publisher, the work might be 
easily sas hice executed Bat with 
the certainty of very great ex and 
labour, with the uncertainty of remunera- 
tion, a prudent and experienced author will 
necessarily pause ere he commences.” 

We are surprised that authors of ex- 
pensive publications do not more fre- 

uently — against the Copy-right 

ct, and still more surprised that any 
one in this enlightened and liberal age 
should vindicate it. Absurdity and 
contradiction are’on the face of enact- 
ments which profess “* the encourage- 
ment of learning,” and compel every 
author to furnish to certain public Li- 
braries eleven. copies of his work, with- 
out payment! 

It is. rue. the copy-right is vested in 
him, though only for a limited term, 
and not in perpetuity; but.is not the 
property of the wealthy merchant or 
manufacturer equally secured to him 
free from any other deduction than his 
fair So to vr national im- 
posts ? y then isa class of persons, 
proverbial for poverty, to be subjected 
to an extra tax for the quiet enjoyment 
of a species of property which is more 
peculiarly their own, being in a cer- 
tain sense of their own creation. 

That it is highly expedient, and even 
essential for our Universities and char- 
tered Literary Establishments to be 
provided with all useful and necessary 
publications, is not. and cannot be de- 
nied; bat the hea Ae of trades- 
men midy wit right and pro- 
priety be ealled pd to contribute 
gratis to their corporeal wants, as the 
professional writer to supply them 
with mental food. If the pecuniary 
funds of those learned bodies are really 
inadequate tothe gratification of their li- 
terary wants, still they can better afford 
to purchase than the other party to give, 
and they ought to blush at the degra- 
dation of being the eleemosynaries, in- 
stead of the patrons of authors. If 
**the encouragement of learning” be 
indeed deemed a national blessing, and 
the plea of poverty on the part of our 
public Literary Institutions be well 
founded, the most obvious and just 
mode of meeting the exigency of the 
case is by an annual Parliamentary 
grant,—a comparatively trivial sum 
would be am Bacay pany and the 
burthen would then fall on the public 
at large, and not exclusively on that 
class which merits reward, and not 
oppression, .We not only. hope, but 
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confidently trust, that the new Parlia- 
ment will remove this “ foul blot” 
from the Statute book, and substitute 
another Act “on the broad and per- 
manent basis of equity, liberality, and 


justice.” 

-—o&— 

80. A Critique on the Seventeenth Article of 
the Church of Englaud, demonstrating its 
Anti-Calvinistic Sense ; to which are added, 
Observations on the alstract Calvinistic 
Doctrine of Decrees, and the natural effect, 
which its adoption must have, on the temper 
and conduct of the Professor. By the Rev. 
James Rouquet, 4.B. Vicar of Westharp- 
tree, co. Somerset. Inscribed, by permis- 
sion, to the Right Rev the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 8vo, pp. 25. 

MR. ROUQUET states the ques~ 
tion thus: 


«¢ Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination is 
resolved (as may be established by sundry 
quotations) into the sole will of the Deity, 
both as to the elect, and as to the reprobate. 
As to the first, he asserts the decrees of God 
to be absolute, without any respect to faith in 
Christ, or a good life ;—as to the reprobate, 
they by the same absolute decree are pre- 
destinated and determined to sin, and to 
damnation. Calv. Inst. Lil. iit. chapt. 24. 
sect. 14. [How he keeps clear of making 
God the Author of Sin, it behoves his fol. 
lowers to explain. Winchester, p. 17.]” 

This is a subject of such moment, 
that we shall enter into it somewhat at 
large ; but we shall first express our 
sincere satisfaction, that.the Bishop of 
Winchester is quoted. His ‘“ Ele- 
ments of Theology” is one of those 
books which mus¢ be authoritative. 
It has such high reason and such high 
science. Party may and will contro- 
vert any thing, as weapons may be 
employed in mischief. But no dispas- 
sionate or unprejudiced man can re- 
= the Bishop’s work in any other 

ight, than one as conclusive, as the 
gee of Mathematics or Algebra, 
if he takes Scripture for his Euclid or 
Grammar. But to return to Predesti- 
nation and Election. The same error, 
in our judgment, has ensued here as 
in unprofessional men reading medical 
or law books. They know not the 
elementary propositions, and therefore 
they err. Now these elementary pro- 
positions are simply resolvable into éwo 
points theological, and one philosophi- 
cal. The theological points are these : 
1. That no one text of Scripture is to 
be interpreted at the expence of an- 
other; if it be so, that interpretation 
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is erroneous; 2. The second is, that 
the Elect (as Whitby proves) means only 
Christians, in preference to heathens. 
The philosophical point is, that impar- 
tition or communication implies no 
diminution, no more than if one man 
sees, another man sees, and so forth. 
After these premises to the question 
before us, God cannot have predesti- 
nated any man or men (conduct ex- 
cepted) to either future happiness or 
salvation; otherwise the text, “ the 
that have done good shall go into life 
everlasting, and they that have done 
evil, into eternal damnation,”’ consists 
of words without meaning: but it was 
utterly unnecessary for God so to act; 
because, if one man became happy by 
predestination, another soul saved would 
not be less so, by participation in a 
common blessing, no more than he 
would be injured by a neighbour in 
cold weather sitting by the side of his 
fire-place. In our opinion, therefore, 
the case appears to be this. The Al- 
mighty, acting from foreknowledge, 
and having (we are shocked at the hu- 
mility of the terms) affairs of _ Provi- 
dence to conduct, fixes upon certain 
agents to conduct that business, but 
by no means excluding others, who 
have title to favour upon different 
grounds. It implies no partiality or 
Injustice, because no injury is sus- 
tained. For instance, when St. Paul 
preached the Gospel, he was unques- 
tionably a predestinated agent, for the 
miracle of his conversion proved it; 
but no reasonable man will affirm that 
St. Paul had any necessity for saying, 
that he himself might be a cast-away, 
if fatalism was in his favoor. It is 
plain, that he was only predestinated 
to execute a certain commission, as a 
man is employed to build a house, be- 
cause he is a person best qualified so to 
do. Every man, in common life, fore- 
knows and predestinates who shall be 
his architect, homme des affaires, &c. 
but he, by so doing, implies no harm 
to others. You that have done good 
shall go into life everlasting, &c. You 
shall be companions of my predesti- 
nated agents, though you are not men 
in office, as they are; and you will not 
be injured, because you will be as well 
off as they are.—We again repeat our 
regret, at being obli to use such 


humble language, upon matters of 
such abstruse consideration, but we 
could not so well explain ourselves in 
any other form; and also know that 
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every man predestinates and elects, 
every day of his life, and yet neither 
intends nor does any injury to others. 

The more science is extended, the 
higher will be the reason to be found 
in "Theology. That this is true, may 
be manifested by the works of scholars 
upon pon, dae In our par- 
tiality it may said, but we are satis- 
fied that it is in reality we affirm, that 
the standards of Theology are written 
by Graduates of the English Univer- 
sities ; and the cause is obvious,—from 
the elevation of their education and 
consequent taste, they must either write 
well, or not at all, Good workmen 
are employed in good shops ; bad ones 
will not do. 

We now come to Mr. Rouquet, p. ll. 
He says, ‘‘ that the article only excludes 
from curse and damnation those whom 
God hath chosen in Christ, ont of 
mankind,” But this does not imply 
that He condemns others; for here lies 
the mistake, if He prefers one, He con- 
demns another, which absurd presump- 
tion of partiality is rejected by Mr. 
Rouquet in the following words : 

‘* All the predestination spoken of in this 
article, is God's everlasting purpose, before 
all worlds, of bringing to eternal salvation 
those whom in consisience with his covenant 
of mercy, He hath chosen in Christ. These 
are first called, but not to the preterition 
and dereliction of others.” 


We consider it the essence of Theo- 
logy, to vindicate revelation by reason. 
The question of Judas will occur here, 
We are perhaps too bold in seeing no 
difficulties, evenin this respect. Judas, 
it is evident, performed no one single 
apostolical. duty—he was an evident 
hanger on, for rascally purposes, as is 
shown by the words, ‘‘ this he said, 
because he bore the bag,” &c. His 
fall and his punishment were conse- 
quences of criminality and depravity— 
he was an infamous hypocrite, and 
erred from free-will alone. Any pre- 
destination of immoral conduct is out 
of the question, so far as regards the 
Almighty, for otherwise he becomes 
the patron of sin. Christ received him 
with evident foreknowledge, as ap- 
pears by the last supper, and he suffer- 
ed him to proceed, because the purposes 
of Providence must. be effected by 
human agency. But that cither God 
or Saviour (we use the term of our 
grandmothers, and full as good a one 
it is as the Redeemer, the Saviour, as 
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modern religious advertisers call him,) 
instigated him to his vile actions, would 
be to affirm blasphemy. He became 
a disciple from bad motives—bad mo- 
tives produced infamous actions—and 
he went on till he was, in short, an 
absolute devil. He was virtually a mur- 
derer,a human mad dog, and ought to 
have been hanged by the executioner, in 
the same manner as a perjurer is hanged 
who swears away the life of another. 
If ten innocent people are in danger of 
death from one scoundrel, we think it 
better that the .scoundrel should be 
dispatched instead ; but Judas was his 
own executioner, and the strong repro- 
bation of suicide which this act implies, 
has never, as we know, been noticed 
by any divine whatever. If we can 
draw inferences from this act, it seems 
to say, that self-murder, under Chris- 
tianity, appertains only to the most 
vile of human beings; and whatever 
may be human charity with regard to 

ersons, under paroxysms of disease, it 
is plain that Christianity, instead of 
considering it, as the Romans did, an 
heroic act, deems it only a fitting ter- 
raination of extreme vice. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Rou- 
auet too much for the judgment and 
learning which he has displayed upon 
this difficult subject. The horrid effect 
of Calvinism upon human conduct is 
this. If, as Mr. Rouquet observes (p. 
23), it makes 99 out of 100 think that 
they are predestined to be devils, of 
course they will act as devils; and 
under Calvinism Christianity becomes 


a curse. 
-—@— 
81. History of Shrewsbury. 


(Concluded from p. 324.) 


THE Second Volume contains the 
Abbatial and Parochial history. It ap- 
pears likely that in selecting the first 
monks of an abbey, some of them 
were singled out for skill in architec- 
ture. In the year 1083, two of the 
monks of the Abbey, Rainald and 
Frodo, began the street called Fore- 
gate, and some of the monastic offices. 

It has been mooted whether mar- 
riage was universally permitted to the 
Clergy in the early wras. The matter 
is thus ably summed up by our authors : 


“« Doubtless, in the Saxon times, mar- 
riage was universally permitted to the paro- 
chial Clergy and: secular Canons; and we 
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have instances of livings descending from 
father to son for many ions. But 
even in that period, the celibacy of regulars 
was very generally enforced; and upwards 
of thirty years before this contest between 
Hubert and the Monks of Shrewshury, the 
Synod of Winchester had opps for- 
bidden the marriage of Canons of collegiate 
Churches, and extremely narrowed that of 
the parish Priests. It required another 
whole century fully to effectuate this. anti- 
social injunction.” P, 21. 

The term ham, as annexed to parts 
of a village, shows the spot which was 
first inhabited. P. 22. 

The harvest ceremony of Crying the 
Mare, is explained in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than any which we have 

et seen. In Doomsday book is the 
ollowing entry: ‘‘ Hunald gave the 
tithe of Sreattae and of Lustaford, and 
the tythe of his wild mares (equarum 
suarum agrestium ); and upon this pas-~ 
sage our authors make the following 
comment: 


** That a breed of wild horses anciently 
existed in England, is a fact well known. 
The herds of mares spoken of in a law of the 
Conqueror’s, which ordains the tithe of 
colts, were probably of this description. 
They are alluded to iu the reign of Edward 
III. [for Chaucer mentions ‘ the fen where 
wild mares renne.’ Reeve’s Tale.}, Elizabeth 
_ Shakepeare, 2 Henry 1V.], and later. 

‘aylor the water-poet says that, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, he saw only deer, 
wild horses, wolves, and such like creatures ; 
and they are yet not quite extinct in some of 
the mountains of Wales; for a friend writes 
to us, that he remembers | herds on 
the mountainous tracts between Llanfair and 
Machynlleth, with their manes sweeping the 

und. , . 
** This existence of wild horses is evidentl 
ized in an old Shropshire and Wels 
custom, the elucidation of which, though 
somewhat digressive, will perhaps be par- 
doned, as it refers to a state of the country 
which now no longer exists. 

*< When a farmer has ended his reaping, 
and the wooden bottle is ing merrily 
round, the rs form selves into 
two bands, commence the following 
dialogue in loud shouts, or rather in a kind 
of chant at the utmost pitch of their voice. 
First Band, J have her, I have her, I have 
her. (Every sentence is three 
times.) Second Band, What hast. thee? 
what hast thee? what hast thee? First, a 
mare, a mare, a mare. Second, Whose is 


her, whose is, &c. First, 4. B.’s (nam- 
ing their master, whose corn is all cut). 
Second, Where shall we send her, &c, First, 
To C. D.’s (naming some neighbour whose 
corn is still standing), And the whole con- 
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clades with a shout of both bands 
united, In corner of 
Shropshire, the ceremony is i 


performed with 
a slight variation. The last few stalks of the 
wheat are left standing ; all the reapers throw 
their sickles, and he who cuts it off, cries J 
have her, &c. as above, on which the rustic 
mirth begins; and it is practised in a manner 
very similar in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
In onshire and Cornwall, the word neck 
or nack is substituted — mare, and seems 
to-be only a corrupti 5 
“In bupdies 3 we call. this custora 
Crying the Mare; and the latest farmer in 
the neighbourhood, whose reapers cannot 
therefore send her to any other person, is 
said to ‘ keep her all the winter.’ This 
rural ceremony, which, like the other pic- 
turesque usages of a former period, is fast 
wearing away, evidently refers to the time 
when our county lying all open in common 
fields, and the corn consequently exposed to 
the depredations of the wild mares, the 
season at which it was secured from their 
ravages was a time of rejoicing, and of ex- 
ulting over a tardier neighbour. That this 
is the true solution is further confirmed by 
the fact, that there is a ‘ crying the sow’ 
sometimes observed at the end of the harvest 
of pease. In the Worthen Court-rolls, 8 
Hen. VI. two persons are amersed 8d, each, 
* quia habuerunt equos suos ia bladis vici- 
norum suorum contra penam 4d. ordinatam 
inter eos et vicinos suos (because they had 
a horses in their neighbours’ corn).” 
- 28, 


This elucidation is excellent; and to 
the satisfactory account of wild horses, 
we beg to add the following, from 
Lord Herbert's History of Henry VIII. 
which has escaped our authors : 

se Among the Acts passed A ib 12, 1540, 
are these two enactments ad that 
horses feeding on commons, not being of a 
lawful height (that is to say, not being 
15 handfuls high at @ ah should be 
seised by any man for his own use. P. 524. 
Secondly, that forests, heaths, commons, 
&c. should be drawn once in the year, and 
unlikely tits in them to be ‘killed. Never- 
theless, that horses of small height might 
be put where mares were not kept.” P. 525. 


Thus, it appears, that our ancestors 
held ponies in sovereign contempt. 

In p. 44, our authors say that the 
title of Earl was at first. merely per- 
sonal, and not derived, as_now,,.from 
apy particular place. The authority 

uoted for this, is ‘ Specimens. of 

dale’s Mistakes,” p. 43. 

e beg to observe, that the ancient 
Comes or Earl, was the King’s locum 
tenens or representative (like Ly mo- 
dern Lord Lieutenant) ;..and_. that 
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Vice-comes merely implied the King’s 
officer, in counties wlich he retained 
in hisown hands. We shall not quote 
any authorities for a fact sotrite. The 
authors of this work generally improve 
every subject which comes before them 
but in this instance, we think, they 
have been taken in. 

It.is of some importance in investi- 
gating the ruins of Abbeys, to know 
where to look for the sites of particular 
offices. Whitaker's account is facti- 
— Our authors place them as fol- 

ae: 


Dormitory. Mosily but not al- 
ways on the West side of the Cloister. 
EFECTORY. Generally on the side 
of the Cloister, opposite to the Church, 
and parallel with it. 
Cuapter-House. Always on the 
eastern side of the Cloister. 


Assot's Lopeinc. South-east of _ 


the Church, though not invariably 
so. Pictures over chimney-picces is 
an ancient fashion; for, adjoining to 
the Guest-hall of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
was an inner parlour, having a chimney 
with a noble picture. P. 50. 

Before the Reformation, ——— 
whole Su or fast-day was employ- 
ed in ie Gite of bells, as is still 
the case in Russia, where the length 
of the chiming is proportioned to the 
sanctity of the day. 7. 

From p.91, we find, that the Prior's 
house at Wenlock, 4 most interesting 
and curious fabrick, is nearly perfect, 
and inhabited. A narrow cloister, 
with an upper and lower ambulatory, 
runs along the front, communicating 
with all the rooms. 

The bad situations, and confined 
room of the habitations of our an- 
cestors, is thas explained. Speaking 
of an old vicarage house, our authors 
say: 

*¢ The higher orders were so much accus- 
tomed to be up in fortresses, and all 
ranks to inhabit fenced cities, that a Clergy- 
man of that age would consider himself as 
very amply accommodated in a spot which 
a cobler in the present day would almost re- 
gard with contempt.” P. 267. 

So copious is the valuable matter in 
these instructive and interesting vo- 
Jumes, that we cannot pretend to give 
any thing like an analysis of their con- 
tents. Every thing difficult is — 
‘ed in a scientific and masterly form ; 
and curious matters, which require vo 

idation, are superabundent. Judg- 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1826. 
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ment and taste have directed the whole 
compilation, and it forms an excellent 
model for topographical histories of 
towns. 


-—@— 
82. Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous 
Memoirs. Volume LI. Nichols and Son. 

THIS entertaining volume, which 
contains the Author's Travelsin France 
in 1783-84, and describes many parts of 
that extensive kingdom not frequently 
visited by English travellers, will be 
perused with pleasure by all who take 
any interest in the national events 
which produced the French Revolu- 
tion; and the following apology of the 
venerable Author is ient to dis- 
arm the severity of the most malignant 
critick ; 

‘* There is doubtless much in this volume 
which might be amended, but such as it is, 
it has been effected with great labour and 
anxiety, and I shall certainly, at Eigh 
five, attempt to make no future By 
the aid of Trustees some new editions of 
former Tracts may a appear, but in 
my own name, to the Publick I now most 
respectfully desire to bid Adieu.” 

Mr. Cradock, it appears, 
one of the oldest fox-coverts in Leices- 
tershire, and was fortunate enough to 
be able to accommodate at his seat his 
friend the Duc de Lauzun; which ac- 
cidegtal civility afterwards led to the 
admission of Mr. Cradock into the first 
circles of the kingdom of France. 

The Author ‘seents to have antici- 
= that some readers might think he 

ad detailed petty occurrences, such as 
his accommodation and mode of living, 
with too much minuteness ; and thos 
shelters himself under the following 
excellent remarks of his friend Dr. 
Johnson. 

*« Such diminutive observations seem to 
take away something from the dignity of 
writing, and therefore are never communi- 
gated but with hesitation, and a little fear 
of abasement and contempt. But it must 
be remembered, that life consists not of a 
series of illustrious actions, or elegant en- 
joyments; the greater part of our time 
passes in compliance with necessities, in 
the performance of daily duties, in the re- 
moval of small inconveniences, in the pro- 
curement of petty pleasures; and we are 
well or ill at ease, as the main spring of 
life glides on smoothly, or is ruffled by small 
obstacles and frequent interruption. The 
true state of every nation is the state of 
common ife.” 

One material feature in the present 
volume is the implicit ‘reliance which 
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may be placed on the Author's vera- 
city, and in this particular his Anec- 
dotes of the late unfortunate Queen of 
France deserves especial notice : 


* It suited about this time the private 
purposes of some ambitious persons to raise 
many idle reports against the Queen, but [ 
will only particularize one that was of a most 
malicious tendency. ~Her Majesty (it was 
said) was walking rather late at night in the 
Gardens of Trianon, when a Nobleman of 
her party, by accident trod upon a frog, 
and killed it, and that she instantly exclaim- 
ed, ‘I wish it had been the whole French 
nation.’ Nothing certainly could have been 
better invented to inflame the multitude 
against her, especially as they had been 
taught to believe that she was more partial 
to the interest of Germany than that of 
France. 

*¢ It now chanced that the Queen (who, 
it was supposed, had not even heard of the 
new report,) was solicited by the Holy Or- 
ders at Paris to walk in procession to the 
Cathedral to obtain rain that might ame- 
liorate the wine-harvest. She had been 
offended with frequent applications for such 
purposes, and declared, that she should not 
soon again attend to their tiresome inter- 
ferences ; but suddenly receiving a most 
beautiful gold gauze dress from England, 
she frankly avowed with a smile, to the 
Ladies about her, that had this dress but 
arrived sooner, she thought, she should not 
have rejected their earnest petition. This 
contemptuous speech soon got abroad, aud 
the cause of her compliance to many gave 
great offence. It was now determined 
therefore publicly to insult her, and we 
heard such strong assertions of it, that with 
a party. of friends we hired some rooms in 
the street leading to the Cathedral, from 
which we might be eye-witnesses of all that 
passed. Various discord inces- 
santly arrived, and distant 





such was the 
clamour which we heard, that we began to 
be most eocronaly alarmed fur her immediate 


safety, till, at last she herself appeared, 
more charming than ever tve had seen her, 
and so far from hisses or insults, that her 
person reigned; the whole air was rent with 
acclamations of rapture; and nothing was 
even spoken of, but the beauty, the excel- 
lence, and the divine perfections of the all- 
enchanting Queen of France.” 

Nor is the following much less inte- 
resting : 

**T must now mention some particular 
circumstances which occurred in London, 
relative to the meditated flight of the King 
and Queen, when they had justly become 
alarmed for their own safety at Paris. Many 
strenuous friends (perhaps too many) were 
anxiously employed in ascertaining the in- 
terests and party feelings of some of the 
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leading authorities in certain French cities, 
in case of any attempt be.ng made for the 
Royal) Family to escape to England. Seve- 
ral officers of high rank in France then 
occasionally resided in Pall Mall, and at 
their apartments frequent conferences were 
held, and divers consultations touk place. 
At an early period it was made clear, that 
no free passage could be depended upon 
through Normandy. But a wastes Noble- 
man spoke positively, that his relations at 
Amiens were all decisively in favour of the 
Royal Family, and one of them was Lieute- 
nant of Police. This information was ‘pri- 
vately and speedily conveyed to Paris. Bue 
before it arrived, the King and Queen had 
unfortunately made the desperate effort to 
reach Germany by Varennes. 

** Much blame has since been attached 
to Mons. Guguelat, who conducted the 
journey, but after due examination he was 
fairly exculpated. truth was, the plot 
was previously discovered, and at the most 
decisive moment all the leaders were baffled. 
The King had always a full reliance on the 
fidelity of his subjects, when they were left 
to themselves, but now none could be de- 
pended upon, for so many parties interfered, 
that all trembled for their own immediate 
lives. A variety of idle stories was invented 
as to the causes of the King’s delay on the 
route, but they were merely circulated to 
degrade him, and do injury to the rest of 
the Royal Family. The tide of affairs 
seemed to have set in against them, and 
they appeared (however innocent) as doomed 
to suffer for the crimes of some of their 

redecessors. Every scheme, however well 
laid, was almost sure to fail ; and they might 
justly have exclaimed, in the words of the 
Old Friar, as written by our immortal Bard : 


‘© A greater power than we can contradict, 
Hath thwarted our intents.” 


Our Author spent some: time at 
Montpellier, the climate of which does 
not appear to correspond with our con- 
ceived ideas of its mildness and salu- 
brity: 

** Within ‘the last. century it has been 
fashionable in England to give the name of 
Montpellier to many places, new streets, 
rows of houses, terraces, and gardens, where 
the situation has been supposed to have 
been at all favourable; indeed, there seems 
to be something attractive in the very sound 
of the word Montpellier; but the original 
city has rather fallen off, and is aot so much 
frequented now, but on account of its former 
fame, and the assemblage of the States of 
Languedoc during the winter, when the 
oe still — their old exem- 

lary hospitality. Joseph Scaliger is known 
x de ceatiteal: that if he had his choiee 
where to end his days, of all cities im the 
world he should prefer Montpellier; ‘but 
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since time, icians have agreed that 
there eceen Deb sererch change of cli- 
mate, and from my own observation I must 
declare that I knew several consumptive 
ients who seemed to have recovered at 
larseilles, and almost all relapsed again, 
after they had remained for some time at 
Montpellier.” 

Of our late excellent Sovereign, the 
following anecdote cannot but be ac- 
ceptable : 

«¢ Mr, Abbé Beilasyse had the honour to 
be appointed by bis uncle, Earl Faucon- 
berg, to receive his late Majesty at his 
mansion at Cheltenham. At that time this 
was the only tolerable place of residence in 
the least suited to such an occupant; but, 
from natural temper, his Majesty did not 
suffer himself to be annoyed with small diffi- 
culties. 

«* Mr. Bellasyse accompanied him during 
his morning rides, and his Majesty could 
not fail to be much pleased with the urba- 
nity of his manners. To some of his suite 
he expressed surprise, that, as Lord Fau- 
conberg was a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and frequently in his presence, he had never 
heard he had a nephew utterly unpro- 
vided for, and in Orders; and then the mys- 
tery was explained, that Mr. Bellasyse was 
a Romish riest of the Catholic branch of 
his noble, eraily. When afterwards taking 
the air about Cheltenham, his Majesty was 
powet to signify to Mr. Bellasvse, ‘ that 

e by no means wished to interfere with his 
real principles, but should he wish to make 
any cheng with a smile most graciously 
added, ‘1 have not perhaps much prefer- 
ment at my immediate disposal, but in such 
a case I will certainly take good care of you.” 

*«¢ Mr. Bellasye for a while occasionally 
officiated at the Romish chapel in Portugal- 
street, and died at Southampton,—Lord Fau- 
conberg, in June 1815, appropriating to his 
own use only a small portion of that great 
income to which, by heirship, he was justly 
entitled. He was a fine scholar, a « 
nicative man, a dignified nobleman, and to 
all who were nearly connected with him, a 
most affectionate, as well as a most disinte- 
rested friend.” 

Speaking of the once-splendid mo- 
nument at Fontevrault, and the Royal 
Effigies which it contained, (and which 
have recently been rescued, by the late 
Mr. Charles Stothard, from the cellars 
of the once celebrated Abbey, now 
converted to a prison, as noticed in 
our present volume, p. 162,) Mr. 
Cradock says, 





** Though the negociation for introduc- 
ing the Royal Statues into this country 
(noticed p. 266) jfroved unsuccessful, it 
is fortunate that they have been saved 
from destruction ; and though an objection 
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might justly be made as to their removal 
from @ olie chapel to a Protestant cathe- 


dral, yet there could be, I should think, no 
impropriety in their decorating, with graceful 
dignity, the highly ornamented Castle Palace 
at Windsor.” 


Death's Doings ; in 24 Rlates, designed 
83. th's ; nm 24 i 
and ctched by Ie. Degley, author of Select 

Gems from the Antique, with Illustrations 

in Prose and Verse, the friendly Contribu- 

lions, of various Writers. 8vo, pp. 390. 

Andrews.—Cole, 

SUCH is the title affixed to a series 
of designs etched by Mr. Dagley, and 
further illustrated by the poetry and 
nom of various contributors. ¢ are 

y no means persuaded that any moral 
lesson can be taught by an exhibition 
of Death in the prosopopeia of a ske- 
leton, assisting in the carousals. of the 
sensualist, intrading on the toilet of the 
beauty, or cutting short the sport and 
the career of the huntsman or the 
cricketer, or dealing fatal blows on the 
heroes of the prize-ring. The associa- 
tions connected with such appearances 
are ever bordering on the Iudicrous, 
and tend rather to merriment than to 
serious reflection ; and as Mr. Dagley 
well observes, the greater part of man- 
kind will assume the privilege of ex- 
emption from such incidental casualties 
as are pointed out in the course of the 
illustrations here exhibited, and will 
find a clause in their own favour. 

The etchings are twenty-four in 
number, and exhibit considerable skill 
and freedom in the execution, with 
much of satirical talent in the design. 
Of course, the order of illustration has 
been reversed. The labours of the 
poet have been employed to explain 
the designs of the artist. This part of 
the volume is most unequally perform- 
ed, as of necessity it must be, where 
the contributors are numerous, and 


the illustrations various. We shall 
endeavour to select the best. 
The following lines append to the 


design of the Poet. In the rapture of 
inspiration, he eens an ode to 
Immortality, and th is extinguish- 
ing his candle. 
Tue Poer. 
Thou art vanish’d ! like the blast 
Bursting from the midnight cloud ; 
Like the lightning thou art past,— 
Earth has seen no nobler cloud ! 
Now is quench’d the flashing eye, 
Now is chill’d the burning brow, 
All the Poet that can die; 
Homer's self is but as thou. 
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Thou hast Life’s richest draught — 
Glory, te r of the soul 
Wild and deep thy spirit quaffd, 
There was poison in the bowl, 


Then the haunting visions rose, 
Spectres round thy bosom’s throne. 
Poet ! what shall paint thy woes, 
But a pencil like thine own ? 
Thou art vanish’d! earthly Fame, 
See of what thy pomps are made! 
Genius! stoop thine eye of flame, 
Byron's self is but a shatle!—Atrrep. 


We suspect that under the disguise 
of Alfred’ we are indebted te Mr. 
Croly for the vigorous lines just 
quoted. 


The next design is a oegniant 
as a pilgrim presenting a letter from 
the Holy Land ; it ih ceepnuesel by 
another, exhibiting the King of Ter- 
rors himself, unveiled. The letter has 
announced the death of the lover, and 
the news has proved fatal to the maiden. 
The illustration of these designs is by 
L. E. L, a lady whom the ipjudicious 

raise of friends has betrayed into a 
fite of song; but let us do justice to 


her present poem by a quotation : 
Tur Scrowt. 


The maiden’s cheek blush’d ruby bright, 

Aud her heart beat quick with its own de- 
light ; 

Again bs should dwell on those vows so 
dear, 

Almost as if her lover was near. — 

Little deem’d she that letter would tell 

How that true lover fought and fell 

The maiden read till her cheek grew pale ; 

Yon drodping eye tells all the tale : 

She sees her own knight’s last fond prayer, 

And she reads in-that scrofl her heart’s de- 


spair. 
Oh ! Grave, how terrible art thou , 
To young hearts bound in one fond vow ! 
Oh! human Inve, how vain is thy trust ; 
‘Hope ! how soon art thou laid in dust. 
Thou fatal pilgrim, who art thou, 
As thou fling’ st the black veil from thy sha- 
dowy brow? 
1 know thee now, dark lord of the tomb, 
By the pale maidén’s withering bloom : 
The light is gone from her glassy eye, 
And her cheek is struck by Mortality ; 
From her parted lip there comes no breath, 
For that scroll was Fate,—its bearer Death ! 
L.E, L. 


The Artist is a clever sketch, by 
Pennie; nor is the Cricketer without 
its merit. 

The following beautiful lines illus- 
trate the Captive : 
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Tre Cartivs.—To Dean. 


Who treads my du » Wild and pale; 
Or do my weary eye-balls fail? 
And art thou of he shapes that swim 
Across my midnight, sad and dim, 
Where in one deep confusion blend 
The forms of enemy and friend ? 
Shut out by mountain and by wave, 
Or slumbering in the ancient grave. 


Ha! fearful thing! 1 know thee now, 

Thy hollow eye, thy bony brow, 
I feel thy chill, sepulchral breath ; 
Spare me, dark King !' pale Terror! Death! 
Still let me, on this bed of stone, 
Pour to the night the captive’s groan ; 
= wither in the captive's chain,— 

till mragples hope,—in vain, in vain ; 
Still live ¢ slave of others’ will, 
But let me tive, grim spectre, still. 


I faint, thy touch is on me now, 

I feel no sting, no fiery throe ; 

My fetters fall beneath thy hand! 

I see thee now before me stand, 

No shape of fear! My fading eyes 

Behold thee, servant of the skies ; 

Crowns thy bright brow the immortal 

wreath, 

Celestial odours round thee breathe, 

ra on the air thy splendid plume,— 
elcome, thouAngel ofthe Tomb, ALFrep. 


The Serenade and the Toilet are 
striking sketches, and appropriately 
illustrated ; the former by L. E. ite the 
latter by Mr. Gaspy, the author of the 
Lollards, 

The Hypochondriac is .a fearful yet 
very characteristic sketch. The Me- 
lancholy is seated in a chair, in,all the 
paraphernalia of sickness, and with 
the accessories of woe about him ; he 
is evidently dying of a diseased ima- 
gination. A sind rapes ene on 
six spider-like is emerging from 
the out, —p 9 cuasiip pp Eee 
with the last message. The commen- 
tary on this design isa élever tale, in 
which Mr. Abernethy is destined to 
play a part.—Those who have fre- 
quented the morning levees of this 
gentleman, will, we think, recognize 


the portrait : 

“He was a little portly figure, with a 
round, fresh-coloured, and t face ; 
and his head, which was rather » co- 
vered with a profusion of white hair, dressed 
in the fashion of the close of the Jast cen- 
tury. Indeed, his entire figure and dress 
were those of a substantial citizen of 1790. 
He did not rise when I entered; but merely 
made a slight inclination of his head, and 
waved -his left hand, which held his hat, 
raising it from his knee, on which it-rested. 
He thew fixed his eyes stedfastly upon me, 
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whilst I addressed my friend. After a few 


minutes, turning suddenly round to his pa- 
tient, he inquired, ‘ Have any 
thing more to say?” Tom assured him that 
he had not; that he fully understood his 
orders; ‘but the pain ”—* Stop!” ejacu- 
Jated the little mau, ‘1 nh ow he 

ing to say; it is all : you know 
© ahem “tallow hem? Notwithstanding 
this specimen of his abrupt manner, I ven- 
tured te address the Doctor; and stated, as 
my opinion, that my friend would benefit 
greatly by a change of air andscene. He 
agaim eyed me for a few seconds, and de- 
manded, « Are you's physician, Sir?’ ‘ No.’ 
—‘Are you a surgeon?’ * No.’—‘ Then, 
Sir, what right have you to form an opinion 
on the subject?’ and, without waiting for 
a reply, rose from his seat and left the 


room.” 


The design of the Antiquary is very 
clever; it is illustrated by a person 
signing himself ‘ Cheviot Tichburn,’ 
of whom we would modestly inquire 
the meaning of the following lines : 


“A shield of price, with rust corrosive 
trae’d, 
The true Aurigo of an antique taste.” 
Death in the Ring is but a vulgar 
est. 
‘ The Glutton and the Bacchanal are 
both good; the last has found an ap- 
propriate commentator in the Editor of 
the Literary Gazette; and the plea- 
sures of the bottle are sung in a ‘strain 
that savours of the inspiration of Bur- 
undy,. 
F We pass on to the sketch of Academic 
Honours,—Death crowning an Under- 
raduate with thelaurel. This is most 
eelingly iHustrated by Mr. Carriagton, 
the author of Dartmoor, a who is 
justly rising to the distinction he has 
so fairly earned. 


Tae Martyr Stupenrt. 
(By the Author of ** Dartmoor.”) 


List not Ambition’s call, for she has lur’d 

To death her tens of thousands, and her 
voice, 

Tho’ sweet as the old syren’s, is as false ; 

Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 

The battle-field, where red Destruction waves 

O’er the wild plain his banner, trampling 


down 
The dying and the dead; on Ocean’s waves 
Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the 
fi 


t— 
The cae follows her, to fall at last 
In Victory’s gory arms. ‘To Learning's sons 
promises the proud degree—the praise 
Of academic senates, and a name 
That Fome on his imperishable scroll 
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Shall deeply "grave. ©, there was one who 


[mourn 

Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses 
And Genius yet deplores! In studies all 
Immur’d, he trimm’d his soli lamp, 
And morn, unmarked, upon his pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant closed, and sleep around his couch 
Strew’d her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled—insensibly—and night with day; 
In loveliest change the seasons came—and 

nass"d— 
Spriog ei and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander'’d the lark—the merry birds beweath 
Pour'd their sweet woodland poetry—the 

streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—-all was joy 
And in the breeze was life. Then Summer 

gemm’d [seen 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By 


day (night 
The grateful péesant "d his song,—by 
The Nightingale ; he not the lay 


Divine of earth or sky —the voice of streams— 

Sunshine and shadow—and the rich blue 
sky ;— 

Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 

The aching brow—relume the drooping eye— 

And fire the languid pulse. On stern put- 
suit— 

One master-passion master'd all—and Death 

Smil’d only, as Consumption at his nod 

Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the 

beek 


With roses that bloom only o’er the grave; 
Andin thateye, which once so mildly beam’d, 
Kindled unnatural fires ! 

Yet hope sustaia’d 
His siuking soul, and to the bigh reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days—and 


scorg 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash, 
{nu unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip—with horrid 

glance (step 
Mark’d the young vietim, as with fluttering 
And beating heart, and cheek with trea- 

cherous bloom [gates 
Suffus'd, he press’d where Science op'd the 
Of her high ‘Temple. 

‘There beneath the guise 

Of Learning's proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant, Death :—and as around the brow 
Of that ill fated votary, he wreathed 
The crown of Victory—silently he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel ;—at his foot 
Perish’d the * Martyr Student !’”” 


But our limits prevent a further no- 
tice of this clever volume. That it 
may be made the useful instrument of 
reflection is a more probable conjec- 
ware than tbat it will. Certainly it 
deserves a better fate than to lie on the 
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tables of our drawing-room for the 
amusement of the idle, who perceive 
not the moral that lies “under the 
ribs of death,” and whose ears are deaf 
to the admonitions which even in his 
most grotesque forms he delivers from 
his tongueless mouth.. Almost all the 
mortals introduced, are perishing in 
the dreams of their ambition—or in 
the pursuit of mere animal gratifica- 
tion—the averted gaze of all, proves 
that they will not look Death steadily 
in the face. His ‘‘ doings” are. not 
within the curtain—not amongst those 
who are prepared for, and smile at his 
approach. 

The Poet's eye is in frenzy rolling— 
the Artist’s hopes are on an earth 
immortality—the Lover is in. the fall 
rapture of expectation—the Maiden is 

reparing for the dance—the Glutton 
is in the midst of the feast—the Hunts- 
man is in his leap—the Alchyimist at 
his labour ;—like the Antediluvians in 
their revels, “‘ till the flood came and 
destroyed them all.” 

The subject is without limit; and 
should Mr. Dagley be induced to con- 
tinue his labours, we take the liberty 
of suggesting a curtailment in the Li- 
terary department. At present it is 
overlaid by too elaborate a commentary, 
or by too many hands on the same 


design. 
—_@— 
84. Collections for a History of the ancient 
Family of Bland. | 4to, pp. 305, 

THIS work is dedicated, in a letter 
of singular beauty and affection, to 
Michael Bland, esq. Tt alludes, in a 
very dignified strain of pious consola- 
tion, to the recent bereavement of a 
son of high promise, which that gentle- 
man has sustained (see our vol. xcyv. 
part ii. p. 187); and invites him by 
appropriate recollections of an ancient 

ouse, to assist in researches, which 
may at once enable him to indulge his 
affections, and by innocent employ- 
ment mitigate his grief. 

As the death of this amiable young 
man was the ostensible cause of this 
collection, we shall make our extract 
from this portion of the work : 

<* At the early age of between three and 
four months, Thomas Bland was vaccinated, 
as a preventive against the small pox, by 
en eminent medical practitioner, Mr. after- 
wards Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, by whom the 
symptoms and progress of the disease, then 
but of recent introduction, were carefully 
observed, and considered sufficiently com- 
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plete to warrant the expectation of its effi- 
cacy. In the beginning of the month of 
July, 1825, however, his friend and com- 
panion in business, Mr. Richard Martineau, 
whose parents had taken similar precaution 
for him, was seized with smal! pox, care- 
lessly denominated ** swine pox”’ by his me- 
dical attendants, when the impulse of affec- 
tion could not be restrained in poor Bland, 
who, on visiting his friend, was much 
shocked at the appearance of the disorder 
then fell upon him, took the infection, 
sickened on the thirteenth day afterwards, 
with confluent small’ pox of the most. ma- 
lignant kind, and, after contending with the 
dreadful disease for nine days, became a 
corpse. 
«With the intention of relieving his 
father from the cares of business, he had 
been placed in an ostensible situation in the 
Brewery, and from his commencement, he 
had so conducted himself, as to merit and 
to gain the regard and confidence. of every 
one connected with that important establish- 
ment. His exertions in the performance of 
his duties were uniform and unceasing, and 
they were recommended by an urbanity of 
manner, which was the more engaging, be- 
cause it did not proceed from want of spirit, 
but was accompanied by all that vivacity and 
firmness, so suited te hisage. As his death 
was premature, it were visionary to antici- 
ne the future success of qualities which 
nad scarcely begun to expand, though it 
may be consolatory to hope, that, if ex- 
tended maturity had been granted to him, 
he might have t as pi and 
affairs, as he 





useful in commercial was 
amiable and beloved .in a private sphere. 
But painful reflections hurry me to a close, 
—generous youth! Let costly marbles tell 
the woe of others—be thine the happier 
state to be embalmed in the fondest affec- 
tions of thy parents, and in the mournful 


remembrance of thy friends !”” 


We consider the volume as a model 
for similar researches ; it unites a per- 
severing industry in collecting, and a 
skill in arranging the materials, which 
are but the lot of few. Of the value 
of genealogy there can be no question, 
for independently of the temporal in- 
terests which may depend upon suc- 
cession rightly sustained, it is a pious 
duty tendered to the dead, when every 
other memorial may have perished ; 
and it will ever be a useful occupation 
to reinforee our virtues by the recollec- 
tion of those who have taught them. 

As this is a volume for private distri- 
bution only, we will say no more than 
to invite others, who have leisure and 
talent, to similar researches; and we 
will conclude our brief notice of this 
work by one more extract, which may 
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serve to explain the labour of the pur- 
suit, and to exhibit a pleasing speci- 
men of the style in which it has been 
conducted. 


** In the perusal of the following pages, 
the reader who is in, pursuit of amusement 
will assuredly find many subjects introduced 
of a nature little calculated to inspire elegant 
fancy, though it is to be hoped that some 
will be found to engage his reflection—and 
before he condemns a work, of necessity 
pendent more upon y than splend 
of style, he is intreated to consider how 
much time is often spent in the recovery of 
a date, how dull is the drudgery of abstract- 
ing wills, and how intent and unwearied 
that mind must constantly be, which aims 
at confidence and correctness in genealogy. 
And if his expectations should not be abated 
by this candid confession, let him try to cull 
flowers from. the bewildering verbosity of 
title deeds, and the solemn and wailing ad- 
monitions of the tomb.” P. 9. 


—e--- 


85. The Fears of Dying annihilated by the 
Hope of Heaven. A Dialogue on Death. 
With a Vision of Future Bliss. By John 
Mason, A. M. Author of ** Self Know- 
ledge,” &c. &e. (never before published.) 
With Memoirs of the Author, and Illustra- 
tions of ‘the Happiness of Heaven. By 
John Evans, LL.D. 12in0, pp. 160. 
Arnold. 


THE Editor of this little volume, 
though indefatigable in his pious la- 
bours, is not one of those ‘* ungracious 
pastors who shew us the rough and 
thorny paths to Heaven.” He com- 
fortably incaleates, by “‘flowery paths,” 
the doctrine, that Christianity is a 
pleasant road to a future state; and that 
“the yoke” of our adorable Redeemer 
“ is easy, and the burthen light.” 

Mr. Mason’s *‘ Dialogue on Death,” 
now first published by Dr. Evans, is a 
well-written and consolatory monitor 
to all who are seriously alarmed by 
«the fear of Death,” and may be read 
with pleasure by the sincere Christian 
of every denomination. 

Of “ the Vision of Bliss,” we shall 
only say that it is well-intentioned, 
and we are glad that it is short. The 
Regions here delineated are such as 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive;” and are too sublime 
and mysterious for the description of 
mortal man. 

Of Mr. Mason, a good memoir is 
given, from which some extracts shall 
be made: 
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** Mr. Mason was born at Dunmow in 
Essex, 1705, his father being a dissenting 
minister of that town. The grandfather was 
the Rev. John Mason, A.M. rector of Water- 
Stratford in Buckinghamshire. He had two 
sons, one of whom was in the church, 
whilst the other, the subject of this memoir, 
took up his lot amongst the dissenters. 
Mr. Mason, discovering an early inclination 
for the ministry, was educated under the 
Rev. John Jennings, first of Kibworth, and 
afterwards of Hinckley, This worthy Tutor 
sent forth several young men into the vine- 

ard; and amongst the rest Dr. Philip 

oddridge, of distinguished celebrity. In 
1780 Mr. Mason became pastor of a congre- 
gation at Dorking in Surrey. Here he 
published his earliest production, a Sermon, 
denominated ‘‘ Subjection to the higher 
Powers :” a loyal title, inculcating the eul- 
tivation of peace and harmony amidst the 
enjoyment of the inestimable blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. In 1743 he sent 
forth a Tract, which was a Reply to an 
infidel treatise, designated * Christianity 
not founded in Arg t.” This was so 
well received, that it procured him the di- 
ploma of A.M. from the University of Edin- 
burgh. But Mr. Mason’s chief publication 
is his Treatise on ‘ Self-knowledge,’ which 
is well known and justly appreciated. It 
appeared in the year 1745, and is a treasure 
of practical divinity. It has been translated 
into Welsh, and also into several of the 
continental languages. In July 1746, Mr. 
Mason quitted Dorking for Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire, having a more extensive 
sphere of usefulness presented him. His 
* Farewell Sermon’ on the occasion was 
published. Im 1754 Mr. Mason printed 
four volumes of Sermons, entitled; ‘ The 
Lord's Day Evening Entertai ts.’ They 
were intended plete set of Practical 
Discovttses for the use of Families, urging 











‘ the grand points of Christianity in a plain 


but striking manner, free from all distin- 
guishing peculiarities of style and sentiment. 
A second edition of this work showed how 
highly it met the approbation of the publick. 
In 1758 he published * Fifteen Discourses,’ 
in ove volume, ‘ devotional and practical,” 
for the use of families, with a Dissertation 
on the Jewish and Christian Church. This 
latter piece exhibits a profound knowledge of 
history, and is most conducive to religious 
improvement. In 1761 he again appeared 
from the press with two volumes—Cunis- 
Tian Morats, Amidst his pastoral labours, 
both from the pulpit and press, Mr. Mason 
educated several students fer the ministry. 
To one of them, the Rev. Mr. Stanshall, of 
Chertsey, he in 1759 addressed a * Letter to 
a Friend upow his Entrance on the Mi- 
nisterial Office ;” and a more extensive tract 
was drawn up for the Rev. John Somersett, 
of Chipping Ongar, Essex: hence the 
* Student and Pastor,’ a work of singular 
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excellence and utility. Though — - 

in ical employments, Mr. Ma- 
pa tone oe che cliguasies of litera- 
ture. He composed and published three 
Essays, which did credit to his taste and 
judgment. These were on‘ the Power and 
) se of Prosaic Numbers—on the Prin- 
ciples of Harmony in Poetieal Compositions, 
and on Elocution.” The last was a text 
book in one of our universities, and attained 
to pre-eminent distinction. The active and 
laborious life of this most excellent man 
was now drawing to a conclusion. A severe 
cold brought on a fever, which terminated 
his career in the zenith of his usefulness. 
He sustained his illness with composure and 
resignation. One of his last observations 
to a beloved relative, attendant upon him, 
was the comfort he derived from the recol- 
lection that he had equally divided his time 
between the gations at Dorking and 
Cheshunt. He died Feb. 10, 1763, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, and was buried 
in Cheshunt churchyard. Over his vault is 
placed this brief inscription, penned with 
simplicity :—‘ Here rests all that was mortal 
of the reverend, learned, and pious 
Joun Mason, A.M. who was minister of 
the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
in this parish seventeen years. He ceased 
from his labours, and was called to his’ re- 
ward, Feb. 10, 1763, aged 58 years. * Be 
followers of him who, thr faith and 
patience, inherits the promises’.” 

The “Illustrations in Prose and 
Verse,” appended to this volume, are a 
pleasing and useful addition to the 
work ; particularly the beautiful lines 
of Mrs, Barbauld and Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor, and the pious effusions of Mrs. 
Hannah More. ‘ 


—@—- 
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(Continued from p. 342.) 

THE next masque in this volume is 
that performed on Twelfth - night, 
1606-7, at the first marriage of Lord 
Hay*, afterward Earl of Carlisle, and 
memorable for his splendid embassies 
and profuse prodigality. This was the 

roduction of “Thomas Campion, 
Bosior of Phisicke,”” who, in the de- 
velopement of his plot, inquires, with 
some show of reason: 
‘ have trees therefore 
The instruments of speech and hearing more 
Than th’ ave of pacing? P. 114. 








* Original copies of this and twe other 
masques of the same author, both also re- 
printed by Mr. Nichols, each produced 10/. 
at the late Mr. Rhodes’s sale, April 20, 1825. 


and therefore conceives that he has a 
fair right to introduce dancing trees. 
Accordingly the trees dance to time 
and measure; then stand in -ranks 
three by three; and afterwards descend 
into the earth about a yard, and split 
into three parts, when the Masquers 
appear out of the tops of them.—This 
Masque is the only one to which any 
illustrative pictare has been found at- 
tached ; at the back of the title is a 
copper-plate engraving, representing a 
whole-length figure in the dress of the 
nine masquers. It is thus descrtbed : 


“‘ The shape of their habit the picture 
before discovers ; the stuffe was of carnation 
satten, layed thicke with broad silver lace, 
—- helmets beeing made of the same 
stuffe.” 


This curious plate is copied as the 
frontispiece to Mr. Nichols’s Second 
Volume. One of Dr. Campion’s songs 
may be extracted as a favourable spe- 
cimen of his versification : 


Triumph now with joy and mirth! 

The God of Peace hath blest our Jand; 
We enjoy the fruites of Earth 

Through favour of His bounteous hand. 
We, through His most loving grace, 

A King and Kingly Seed beholde ;. 

Like a sun with lesser stars, 

Or carefull shepheard to his fold. 
Triumph then, and yeélde Him praise, 
That gives us blest and joyfull dayes. 

In June 1607 the King was enter- 
tained at Clothworkers’ Hall, and be- 
came a freeman of that company ; and 
in the following month he honoured 
Merchant-taylors’ Hall with his 
presence, when Prince Henry and se- 
veral of the Nobilit ovtagtad tie same 
mark of respect. It appears that the 
ceremony was then commonly per- 
formed by placing a garland upon the 
head of the person. P. 141.—This 
practice is perhaps still retained in 
some Companies, on the person of a 
Master elect. 

The Nationa] Anthem, God save 
the King, and the musical Grace, Non 
nolis, Domine, have been confidently 
asserted to have been composed for the 
Merchant-taylors’ banquet, This idea 
was suggesied in an octavo volume, 
entitled, ‘* An account of the National 
Anthem God save the. King,” which 
was published in 1822, by Mr, Clark, 
Gentleman of his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal. This author endeaydured to 
prove, that the words of Non nobis, 
Domine! were taken from the first 
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Collect for the Gunpowder-treason 
Day, and that the words of * God-save 
the King!’ alluded to’ the same event, 
being written by Ben Jonson, and the 
music composed by Dr. John Bull. 
And if, indeed, Mr. Clark could have 
satisfied his readers that ‘ God save the 
King!’ was first produced on the occa- 
sion in question, little doubt would 
have remained respecting the identity 
of either the Poet or Composer. The 
following minutes of the Court of the 
Merchant-taylors’ Company will ex- 
plain this our assertion : 


.*© Whereas the Company are informed 
that the King’s moast excellent Majesty, 
with our gratiou’ Queen and the noble 
Prince, and divers honourable Lords and 
others, determyne to dyne at our Hall on 
th’elecc’on of Mr and Wardens ; therefore 
this meeting was appointed to advise and 
consult howe every thinge may be performed 
for the reputac’on and creditt of the Com- 
pany, and to give his Majesty best lykeing 
and contentment, &c, &e. And Sir John 
Swynnerton is entreated to conferr with Mr. 
Beniamyn Johnson the Poet, about a Speech 
to be made to welcome his Maj sf and for 
Musique and other inventions, which may 
give liking and delight to his Majesty ; by 
reason that the Company doubt that their 
Scholemaster and Schollers be not acquaint- 
ed with suche kind of Entertaynements.” 


The following particulars are also 
taken from the Company's Records : 

** At the upper end of the Hall there 
was set a chair of Estate, where his Majesty 
sat and viewed the Hall ; and a very proper 
child, well » being clothed like an 
Angel of » with a taper of frankin- 
cense burning ia his hand, delivered a short 

i, containing 18 verses, devised b 

r. Ben Jonson, which pleased his Me 
jesty marve well ; and upon either side 
of the Hall, in the windows near the upper 
end, were galleries or seats, made for music, 
in either of which were seven singular choice 
musicians playing on their lutes, and in the 
ship, which did aloft in the Hall, 
three rare men, and very skilful, who song 
to his Majesty; and over the King, son- 
netts and loude musique, whereiu it is to be 
remembered, that the multitude and noyse 
was so great, that the lutes nor songs could 

be heard or understood. And then 
his Majesty went up into the King’s cham- 
ber, where he dined-alone at a rg 
was ided only for his Majesty and 
Queen (but the Queen came aris which 


chamber were da very rich pair of 
ou? F nally Mr. John, Bull, Doctor 
of Music, and a Brother of this Company, 
did play all the dinoer-time: and Mr. Na- 


Gent. Mae. November, 1826. 
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thaniel Gyles, Master of the Children of . 


the King’s Chapel, together with Dr. Mon- 
of hi Maj’ Chapel Wied De 

is jesty’s ; vis, 
Sub-dean; and divers synging-men, Robert 
Stone, William Byrde, Richard Granwell, 
Crie. Sharpe, Edmund Browne, Thos. Wood- 
son, Henrie Eveseede, Robert Allison, Jo. 
Hewlett, Richard Plumley, Thos. Goold, 
William Laws, Elway Bevin, and Orlando 
Gibbons, Gen. extraordinary, and the Chil- 
dren of the said Chapel, did sing melodious 
songs at the said dinner; after all which 
his Majesty came down to the Great Hall, 
and, sitting in his chair of Estate, did hear 
a melodious Song of Farewell, by the three 
rare men in the shippe, being led in 
watchet silk, like seamen; which song so 
pleased his Majesty, that he caused the 
same to be sung three times over.” 

And again, in the account which 
Howes, the continuator of Stowe’s 
Chronicle, gives of the Feast: 

** There was also in the Hall, the mu- 
sique of the City; and in the upper-cbam- 
ber the Children of his Majestie's C l 
song a Grace [supposed to be ‘ Non nobis, 
Domine,’] at the King’s table, and also, 
whilest the King sat at dinner, John Bull, 
amg of Musique, one of the ists of 

is Majestie’s Chappell-royal, free of 
the Merchant-tayloe, baing in a Citizen's 
gows, cappe, and yaad per most excel- 
ent melody upon a pair of organs, 
placed there for that purpose onely.” 

It seems then, by these extracts, 


that all the poetry written for this oc- 
casion, was uced by Ben Jonson ; 
and it may also be uded, that any 


new musical composition was by Dr. 
Bull. But Mr. Clark had no addi- 
tional argument to back these circum- 
stances, excepting that among the con- 
tents of a music-book of Dr. Bull’s, 
which were printed in Ward’s Gre- 
sham Professors, occurred a composi- 
tion, entitled, “* God save the Kinge.” 
This, to be sure, gave a specious co- 
louring to his conjecture, but the ori- 
ginal music-book coming into the pos- 
session of the variously-learned Dr. 
Kitchiner, he has informed the world 
that the composition is a long volun- 
tary for the organ, no more Tike the 
National Anthem ‘“* than a frog is to 
an ox ;” giving at the same time to old 
Sylvanus Urban the honour of having 
paeen in October 1745, the first 
<nown copy of “* God save our Lord 
the King, a new Song *.” 

* See an extract from the preface to Dr. 
Kitchiner’s ‘* Loyal and National Songs of 
England,” quoted in vol, xcv.i. 206. 
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The claim df * God save the King!’ 


for this early origin having been thus 
overthrown, that of * Non nobis, Do- 
mine!’ (to which Mr. Nichols has 
given too much encouragement,) may 
certainly be regarded with Wg gree 
incredulity ; for, though the words 
are, as Mr. Clark says, to be found in 
the first Collect for the Gunpowder- 
treason service, yet they are not the 
composition of the author of that Col- 
lect, but, as Mr. Clark should have 
brought into consideration, quoted from 
the first verse of the 115th Psalm. In- 
deed, no other argument of Mr. Clark’s 
remains unanswered, but his assértion 
(p. 63 of his work) that the Grace 
was composed by William Byrde, one 
of the “* synging-meu” ‘mentioned in 
the preceding extract ; and for that as- 
sertion no authority is given. 

Had Jonson's poetical speech and 
songs been preserved, this interestin 
hypothesis would never have suggest 
itself. They have never appeared in any 
edition of his works; but, as that learn- 
ed Poet was notoriously careless of the 
fate of his productions, some of which 
have been recovered by mere accident, it 
is not impossible that copies may still 
remain undiscovered, either among the 
records of the Merchant-taylors’ Com- 
pany or elsewhere. Mr. Nichols has 
printed from * The Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses gathered out of Eng- 
land’s Royal Garden,” (an old collec- 
tion of Songs printed in 1692,) “ A de- 
Hgntrol Song of the Four famous Feasts 
of England ; one of them ordained by 
King Henry the Seventh to the honour 
of Merchant-taylors, shewing how 
seven Kings have heen made free of 
that Company, and how, lastly, it was 

raced with the renowned Prince 

Henry] of Great Britain.” But this 
is clearly no production of the learned 
Ben. It was, we imagine, the off- 
spring of one of the civic laureates— 

robably Anthony Munday, or perhaps 

homas Middleton, or ‘ poor old 
Vennor.” 

We must now leave the entertain- 
ment at Merchant-taylor’s hall, but, 
with reference to the presumed con- 
nection between the Gunpowder-trea- 
son and the Grace. and Anthem, will 
make one further observation : 


«It by the following extract 
from the ae of this yery loyal Com- 


pany, that great precaution and care was 
taken, before his Majesty’s Visit, in pro- 
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ceedings somewhat similar to those which 
discovered the Powder Plot: 

*¢ Also our Master aud Wardens are in- 
treate«| to cause discreet men to make special 
search in and about the house and Hall, and 
all the rooms adjoining, to prevent all vil- 
lany and danger, from all which we do most 
humbly beseech Almighty God to bless and 
defend his Majesty. God save the King!" 

This, to be sure, evinces unusual 
precaution ; but we do not agree that 
the recurrence of a Powder-plot was 
dreaded. We prefer supposing that, 
if the resolutions of the careful Citizens 
had relation to any recent occurrence, 
it was rather to the rumour of the 
King’s assassination at Oking, of which 
Mr. Nichols has given some very cu- 
rious and interesting particulars under 
the date of 1605-6. 

In one of the many interesting let- 
ters of Mr. Chamberlain, occurs (p. 
162) the following passage relative to 
Ben Jonson’s Masque of Beauty, and 
another expensive custom of the Christ- 
mas at Court: 

« The shew is put off till Sunday, by 
reason all things are not ready. hat- 
soever the devise may be, and what success 
they may have in their dancing, yet you 
should be sure to have seen great riches in 
jewels, when one ly, and that under a 
Baroness, is said to be furnished for better 
than a hundred, thousand pounds; and the 
Lady Arabella goes beyond her, and the 
Queen must not come behind—On the 
Twelfth-eve there was great golden. play at 
Court,. No Gamester admitted that brought 
not 3004 at least, . Montgomery played the 
Ising’s money, and won him 750. which he 
had for his. labour, The Lord Montegle 
lost the Queen 400/.. Sir Robert Cary, for 
the Prince, 300/.; and the Earl of Salisbury 
300/,; the Lord Buckhurst 500/.; et sic de 
ceteris. So that I heard of no winner but 
the King and Sir Francis Wolley, who got 
above 800. The King went a hawking- 
journey yesterday to Theobalds, and returos 
to-morrow,” 

In July 1608, Mr. Chamberiain 
** went with my Lady Fanshaw and 
other good company, to. visit Cope 
Castle at Kensington, We had the 
honour tosee all, bnt touch nothing, 
not so much as a cherry, which are 
charily preserved for the Queen’s com- 
ing.” Cope Castle was the noble 
mansion then véry recently built by 
Sir Walter Cope, which, descending 
with his heiress to the Earl of Holland, 
has ever since been, called Holland 
House. 

In p. 203 we find an original letter 
of the King’s, which, for its singu- 
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larity, we cannot forbear extracting. 
It was written on an anniversary of 
the Gowry Conspiracy, and addressed 
from Bletsoe, the seat of Lord St. John, 
where his Majesty was in Progress, to 
the newly made Lord Treasurer, Ro- 
bert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury: 

«« My ittitt Beaciti* ; Ye and youre 
fellowis thaire are so proude nou that ye 
have gottin the gyding againe of a Feminine 
Courte in the olde ‘tilte, as I know not 
hou to deale with you; ye sitte at youre 
ease and directis all; the newis from ali the 
pairtis of the uorlde comes to you in youre 
chamber, the King’s owin resolutions de- 
pendis upon youre posting dispatches, and 
quhen ye list ye can (pitting on youre bedde- 
sydes) uith one call or quhisling in youre 
fist make him to poste nicte and daye till 
he come to yeure presence. Uell, | know 
Suffoke is mariedt, and hath also his 
handis full nou in harbouring that great lit- 
tell proude man that comes in his chaire ; 
but for youre pairt, maister 10, quho is 
wanton and uyfeles [wifeless], I can not but 
be ialous of youre greatnes with my uyfe ; 
but most of all ame I suspicious of 3, quho 
is so laitelie fallen in acquaintance uith my 
uyfe, for besydes that the verrie nomber of 
3 is uell lyked of by ueomen, his face is so 
amiabill as it is able to intyse, and his for- 
tune hath ever bene to be great with Sho- 
saintis; but his pairt is foule in this, that, 
never having taken a uyfe to himself in his 
youth, he can not nou be content with his 
graye haires to forbeare ane other mannis 
uyfe. But, for expiation of this sinne, I 
hoape that ye have all three uith the rest of 
youre soctetie taken this daye ane eucha- 
ristike cuppe of thankefulnes for the occa- 
sion quhiche fell out at a tyme quhen ye 
durst not avou me. And heir hath beene 
this daye kept the Feaste of King James’ 
deliverie at Saint’ Jonstounet, in Saint Jon's 
house. All other maitters I referre to the 
old knave the bearar’s reporte. And so 
faire ye uell. 


1 Gamespy? 
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Jn p. 187 is an Epithalamium, which 
confers much honour on Jonson's poeti- 
cal talents. It is, however, as every 
thing else of the kind, far beneath the 
fine translation in Nott’s Catu!lus, 

It is well-known, that the Nobility 
engaged persons in London to send 
them letters of news; and it appears 
that the worthies so employed ante no 
hesitation whatever to overbear private 
conversations from concealed _ places, 
where the parties were of consequence 
and occupied in business of moment. 
See p. 195. 

The universality of lath and plaister 
buildings, is showa by, the order that 
every householder at Northampton 
shall, agajnstthe King’s coming, ‘cause 
their howses to be painted or coloured 
with colours called white and blacke” 
. 205),—the fashion still used in Che- 
shire, a county famous for very curious 
ofd houses of the kind. 


—~g--- 


87. The Literary Souvenir for 1827. Eulited 
by Alaric A. Watts. 


IN our Literary Intelligence for Sep- 
tember, p. 255, we announced that this 
favourite Annual would be continued 
under the most promising auspices. 
Our hopes are realised to the fullest 
extent, The beauty of its embellish- 
meuts has never been exceeded by any 
similar publication, The Portrait of 
Lord Byron is full of interest, and is 
charmingly engraved by Engleheart ; 
as is the Girl in a Florentine Costume, 
by C,. Heath, from a painting by 
Hiwsid Other single figures are, A 
Spanish Lady, The Comtadina, and 
Rosalie, all well engraved by Robin- 
son, Mitchell, and Finden. Cupid and 
Psyche, painted by W. E. West, and 
engraved by Humphrys, is quite a gem. 
In Auld Robin Gray, by Romney, 
from a painting by Farrier, the story is 
admirably told. But the three most 
interesting plates still remain to be de- 
scribed ; they may be enumerated in 
the following order of merit. A won- 
derfully elaborate picture on the subject 





* This was a familiar, and, in the Royal Huntstman’s ideas, an affectionate appellative, 
by which he constantly addressed the Earl of Salisbury. It is supposed to have originated 
from his peter? figure, and from the intelligence he was enabled to procure by means 


of the agents 


employed in the different Courts of Europe. In the same style James 


afterwards called the Duke of Buckingham his ‘ dog Steenie,”’ and that Favourite aware, 
n 


in his letters to the King, subscribed himself as suc 


. In the latter case the Queen also 


used the same language. That these soubriquets were well known to the Court, appears 
from the Earl of Warcester’s Letter in vol. I. p. 498.” 
+ ‘The Earl had many years been married to his second wife, so famous for her rapacity.” 
t “ St. John’s Town is the ancient name of Perth (the scene of the Gowry Conspiracy), 


so called from the principal Church.” 
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of Alexander and Diogenes, engraved 
by Finden, from a splendid drawing by 
J. Martin, the painter of Belshazzar’s 
Feast. This Plate, its miniature size 
considered, is one of the most success- 
ful efforts we have ever seen. Good- 
rich Castle on the Wye, engraved by 
Finden, from a very pleasing drawing 
of Copley Fielding. Buckfastleigh 
Abbey, engraved by Wallis, from a 
masterly drawing by Turner. 

The Literary department of the work 
contains upwards of 100 articles in 
prose and verse, contributed by more 
than sixty of the most popular writers 
of the day; among whom are the Poet 
Laureate, Campbell, Goleridge, Mont- 
gomery, Bowles, Hogg, Barry Corn- 
wall, Praed, Sotheby, Clare, Washing- 
ton Irving, Mr. Alaric Watts (the 
Editor of the work), &c. &e. 

Many of the Prose articles have great 
merit. Did our limits permit, we 
should gladly have extracted the sketch 
of the Contented French Gentleman, 
by Geoffrey Crayon ; which is in his 
happiest manner. The transition from 
poverty and content, to riches and mi- 
sery, is admirable. 

The poetical articles are extremely 
numerous, and generally of consider- 
able merit. From these we shall ex- 
tract two Sonnets, on the Busts of 
Milton, in Youth and Age, at Stour- 
head, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


I—IN YOUTH. 


Mitton, our noblest poet, in the grace 
Ofyouth, in those fair eyes and clustering hair, 
That brow, untouch’d by one faint line of care, 
To mar its openness, we seem to trace 
The frout of the first lord of human race, 
*Mid thy own Paradise pourtray’d so fair, 
Ere Sin or Sorrow scath’d it :—such the air 
Which characters thy youth. Shall Time 
efface 
These lineaments, as crowding cares assail ? 
It is the lot of fall’n humanity, 
What boots it? Armed in adamantine mail 
Th’ unconquerable mind, and genius high, 
Right onward hold their way through weal 


or woe, 
Or whether life’s brief lot be high or low. 


IL—IN AGE, 


Awp “ art thou He,” now © fall’n on evil 
d ays oe 

And changed indeed? Yet what does this 
sunk cheek, 

These thinner locks, and that calm forehead, 
speak ? 

A spirit reckless of man’s blame or praise,— 


A spirit—when thine eyes to the noon’s blaze 


Their dark orbs roll in vain—in sufferance 


meek, 
As in the sight of God, intent to seek, 
’Mid solitude, or age, or through the ways 
Of hard adversity, the approving look 
Of its Great Master; while the conscious 
pride 
Of wisdom, patient, and content to brook 
All ills, to that sole Master’s task applied,— 
Still show, before high Heav’n, the unalter’d 
mind, (blind. 
Milton, though thou art poor, and old, and 
Our readers will thank us for laying 
before them the following charmingly 
affectionate lines by the Editor, Mr. 
Alaric Watts. 


THE GREY HAIR, “ 

Come, let me pluck that silver hair 

Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see : 
The withering type of Time or Care 

Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 
Years have not yet impaired the grace 

Thatcharmed me once, that chains me now; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 

One wrinkle on thy placid brow ! 


Thy features have not lost the bloom 
That brighten’d them when first we met ; 
No :—rays of softest light illume 
Thy unambitious beauty yet! 
And if the passing clouds of Care 
Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm—more witching grace. 
And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 
It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never mark’d before ! 
Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed here be won— 
In spite of all that Care can do; 
In spite of all that Time hath done; 
Is owe white hair a boon of love, 
o thee in mildest mercy given ? 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven? 
To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 
beauty hastening to the tomb ; 
Of hopes that cannot fade away ; 
Of joys that never lose their bloom ? 
Or wring: the line of timeless snow 
ith those dark glossy locks entwined, 
*Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind ?— 
It does—it does : —then let it stay ; 
Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now; 
Who'd wish her soberer tints away, 
When thus they beam from Beauty's brow? 


—¢o-—- 


88. We have received two ably written 
pamphlets on the subject of the North-west 
b . The one is entitled, “ The Im- 
practicability of a North-west Passage for 
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Ships impartially considered,” and was origi 
nally published in 1824, as an answerto t 

confident statements of a Quarterly Re- 
viewer, who represented the enterprise as 
*‘ of no difficult execution,” and merely 
*‘ the business of three months out and 
home!” The Author has shown the fal- 
lacy of the Reviewer's reasoning, and con- 
tends that, although there may be a e 
«< for water and fish,” there will be none Z 
shipping. The other pamphlet is, \** 4 
Letter addressed to John Barrow, Esq. F.RS. 
on. the late extraordinary Hyperborean Dis- 
coveries ;”” also written in reply to a recent 
article of the same Reviewer, whose chief 
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arguments for the practicability of this pas- 

» a Aeucighendantionaite ta tl 
valvitg “hogan nea, to re The 
writer very cleverly exposed gratu- 
itous assumptions of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
who pretends to be the oracle on all matters 
of Arctic inquiry. ‘“‘ A volume (says the 
Author of this pamphlet) might be filled 
with the absurdities, inconsistencies, and 
self-contradictions ef the Reviewer. In- 
deed, some of them are so gross, that it is 
hard to say whether his own ignorance of 
his subject, his boldness, or his apparent 
thorough contempt for the memories and un- 
derstandings of his readers, is the greatest.” 


= 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Some useful regulations for the exami- 
natiou of candidates for Writerships in the 
East India Company's service, have heen 
prepared by the Court of Directors, and 
forwarded to the Vice-chancellor. In these 
regulations it is proposed that two examiners 
should be appointed from the University of 
oe by the Vice-chancellor and 
gius Professors, with an annual stipend of 
80l. one of them to be annually replaced. 
Candidates for admission to the Civil Service, 
who have not resided at the College of 
Haileybury, will be examined in the Greek 
Testament, and in some of the works of the 
following Greek Authors, viz. Homer, He- 
rodotus, Demosthenes, or in the Greek 
Plays; also in some of the ‘works of ‘the 
following Latin Authors, viz. Livy, Cicero, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal, which part of the ex- 
amination will inclade collateral reading in 
Ancient History, Geography, and Philo- 
sophy. They will also be examined in Ma- 
thematics, including the four first and sixth 
Books of Euclid, Algebra,. Logarithms, 
Plane Trigonometry, and Mechanics—in 
Modern History, principally taken from 
Russell's ‘ Modera Europe,’ and in ‘ Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity.’ 

Nov. 10. The subject of the Norrisian 
prize essay for the ensuing year is—** The 
proofs of General Judgment to come, and 
the advantages of the knowledge revealed to 
mankind concerning it.” 


Gascow. 

Dr. Fellows, of Reigate, Surrey, residuary 
legatee of the late Baron Masseres, with the 
view to encouragement of science, proposes 
to give, this season, 50/., with a gold medal, 
for the best Essay on Comets, and 25d. for 
the next in merit, to be composed by those 
candidates who have finished their philoso- 
phical studies at the University of Glasgow, 
within the last twelve years: also 30/. with 


a gold medal, and 20/., with a silver medal, 
to be awarded to the highest, and to the 


next in proficiency, of the students of the 
Natural Philosophical class of at least a 
year’s standing. 
Copyricut Act, 
Among the serious ineonveni in 

deed losses which the public sustain from 
the present oppressive and injudicious enact- 
ment of presenting eleven copies, of all pub- 
lished: books, to certain public and private 
libraries, we have to record two works which 
consist only of a series of Engravings with- 
out any letter-press, and which are thus 
published to obviate this Tax. 
‘¢ }ustrations of the Pavillion at Brighton,” 
is one of them, an expensive production of 
several prints, beautifully drawo, ved, 
and coloured, but without one line of histo- 
rical or descriptive information accompény- 
ing them. Thus the stranger and foreigner, 
when viewing the priuts,” may fancy them 
the chimeras of the architect’s and painter's 
fancy ; he cannot believe them to be repre- 
sentations of a building in England—the 
country palace of its monarch—an edifice 
adapted for a King and his Court to live, 
and eat and drink in.. Skould he be told 
this is the fact—that it has been crowded 
with Princes, Lords, and Ladies—that it 
has cost the public many thousands of 
pounds—and is now deserted, he will be 
more than commonly inquisitive to learn 
something of its ype Nqeiry and by 
whom it was designed, built, and fitted up, 
—what artists have been employed to adorn 
its walls—why and for what reason it was 
made to emulate a Chinese Pagoda, a Turkish 
Seraglio, a Mosque, &e. &e. On this, and 
on all other points, he is left to rumiuate, 
and probably draw err lusi ; 
for. no information is afforded, We are 
credibly informed that the King’s Architect, 








who has ished these prints, was induced 
to omit letter-press, to save himself from 
ing Eleven Copies of a Twenty Guinea 


olume to certain establishments, from 
which he never did, nor was ever likely to 
derive any advantage, and who, indeed, 
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ought rather to encourage than oppress 
literature. 

The other publication we allude to, is 
Robson's ‘‘ Picturesque Views of all the 
English Cities,” one number of which has 
made its appearance, and from this specimen 
we antici a very interesting and beautiful 
series of erevings. In*the accompanying 
prospectus, the itor, who has been a 
staunch and zealous defender of the ‘* Rights 
of Literature,” says, ‘‘ The reader will see 
that it is not proposed to give letter-press 
with these Plates. Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of all the Cities, treated and 
illustrated in a novel style, will be published ; 
but this will form a separate and distinct 
work, in order to obviate the very wyust, 
oppressive, and vexatious tax, of giving eleven 
Copies of an expensive series of [lustrations, 
to public and wealthy Institutions, which 
ought to encourage Art as well as Literature, 
oat not extoft their productions from the 
meritorious and often ill-requited Artist and 
Author.” Accompanying this Number, is 
an eloquent Address by the Editor, on the 
recent state of affairs, with allusions to their 
effects on Artists and Authers; also, remarks 
on the characteristic features of English 
Cities, &c. 


Ready for Pultlication. 

Three Letters, humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the Lord Archbishop of 
Cashel, on the recent Apocryphal ‘publica- 
tions of his Grace, and on the Annotations 
accompanying them. By the Rev, Joun 
Apes, Curate of Stonegrave. 

No. III. and IV. of Views of Ancient 
Buildings in the Town aud County of Lei- 
cester. Drawn from Nature, and on Stone. 
By Joux Frowrer. One more Namber is 
in preparation. 

he Chronicles of London Bridge, com- 
rising a complete History of that Ancient 
Reaifice, from its earliest mention in the 
English Annals; down to the commence- 
ment of the new Structure, in 1825. 

The Policy of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion discussed, in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W.C, Plunket, By G. Miuuer, D.D. 

The Iniquity of the Landholders, the 
Mistakes of the Farmers, and the Folly and 
mischievous consequences of the unaccount- 
able Apathy manifested by all the other 
classes of the Community, in regard to the 
Corn Laws. 

Sketches from Life. By the Rev. T. C. 
Boone. 

The Second Volume of the bey of the 
late War in Spain and Portugal. By Ro- 
Bert Soytuey; who will also publish a 
Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. 

Recollections of Ceylon, including De- 
scriptions of the Pearl Fisheries and Elephant 
Hunt, and a Journal of a Tour by Land 
round the Island. By an Officer. ; 


. 
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Manuscript Gleanings, and Literary Se 
Book ; reek an Albam for the eines of 
entering and preserving all Literary Glean- 
ings, &e. 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition ; so arranged as to lead 
the Student from the elements of Grammar 
to the higher parts of Syntax. By the Rev. 
F. Vary, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Origines; or, Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities, By the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Drummonp. 

The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes; containing copious Critical, ‘Philo- 
logical, and Explanatory Notes in English 
from the most eminent Critics and Jater- 
preters, &c. By the Rev. E. Vary, B.D. 

The Heart; with Odes and other Poems, 
By Percy Rotre.  * 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion, 
addressed particularly to young Persons. 
By Henry Forster Burper: 

Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse ; 
with Forty original Designs. By T. Hoop, 
one of the Authors of Odes and Addresses 
to Great People. 

Elements of Arithmetic, ona plan entirely 
new, adapted for Families and preparatory 
Schools, and illustrated by Cuts. By In- 
Gram Cossrn, A.M. author of ** Elements 
of English Grammar,” &c. 

Lhomond’s Elements of French Gram- 
mar, illustrated with Woodcuts. ‘Translated 
from the French, .by Rutron Morais. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. E. H: Barker, the learned and aceu- 
rate Editor of Stephens’s Thesaurus, has 
printed for private circulation, a Letter, ad- 
dressed to Charles Butler, esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, under the title of ** The Claims of Sir 
Philip Francis to the Authorship of Junius, 
disproved by impartial Inquiry.’’ 

An Inquiry into the Expediency of Intro- 
ducing a Theological Faculty into the System 
of the University of London. By the Rev. 
F. A. Cox, LL.D. Honorary Secretary to 
the Council. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested 
from the Reports ‘of the Commissioners on 
Charitable Foundations; with Notes and 
Comments. By the Editor of ‘* The Cabi- 
net Lawyer. 

A Guide to the Study of History. By 
Isaac Taytor, jun. Author of ** Elements 
of Thought.” 

Selections from the Works of Bishop 
Hopkins. By the Rev. Dr. Witsow. 

The Female Missionary Advocate, a Poem. 

Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life. 
By the Author of ** The English in ftaly.” 

No. IX. of the Zoological Journal, com- 

risin, in every branch of Zoology, 
tad a Seine Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings, and Contributions to Science, of the 
¥ Sir T. Stamford Raffles, kat. F/R.S. and 
A.” &e, 
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Conway Papers, from the Collection of 
the Marquess of Hertford, arranged, in five 
octavo vols. by the Secretary tothe Admiralty. 

The Life and Times of Nollekins, the 
celebrated Sculptor. By Mr. Smiru, of the 
British Museum, the Author of ** Antiqui- 
ties of London and Westminster.” 

A comprehensive and systematic Dis- 
lay, Theoretical and Practical, of the Steam 
En ine. By Dr. Birxseck. 

Papers and Collections of Sir Robert Wil- 
mot, bart. some time Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. 
By Mr. A. A. Warts, 

Life of Grotius, and a succinct Account 
of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of the Netherlands, Also, a Se- 
cond Volume of Reminiscenees, with a Cor- 
respondence between the late Dr, Parr and 
the Author, By Cuartes Burrer. 

The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the Text carefully collated and 
restored. With occasional Notes, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical, Essay, in 2 vols, 8vo, 
By Witttam Girrorp. 

Travels in the Hedjaz, and Description of 
the Mauners and Customs of the Bedouin 
Arabs, 2 vols.4to, By the late Joun Lewis 
Burckuarpt. 

Noticias Secretas de America.—The Se- 
cret Report on South America, made to the 
King of Spain, by Den Antonio De Ulloa 
and Don Jorge Juan, in the original Spanish. 
Edited, with illustrative Notes, by Davin 
Barry, esq. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to com- 
ete the Survey of the Western Coast of 
New Holland, between the Years 1817 and 
1822, By Purure.Panker King, R.N. 

Proceedings of the Expedition tu explore 
the Northern Coast of Africa, in 1821 and 
1822; comprehending an Account of the 
Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of the Ancient Cities 
composing the Pentapolis, and other various 
existing Remains. By Capt. F.W. Beecuey, 
R.N., and H. W. Beecuey, esq. 

A Sketch of the present State of the 
Island of Sardinia, with numerous Plates by 
Finden. By Captain W. H. Smytu, R.N. 
F.R.S, F S.A. &c. 

An unique Edition, of which ool 250 
copies are printing, in one vol. folio, of 
The Georgies of Virgil, with Translations 
into Six Languages :—English, by William 
Sotheby—Spanish, Juan de Guzman—Ita- 
lian, Francesco Soave—German, Johann. 
Heinrich Voss—French, Jacques Delille— 
and in Modern Greek, by ———. Edited by 
Wituam Sotuesy, ' 

The Posthumous Works of the late John 
Gough, esq, of Kendal, comprising Letters 
and ys on Natural History, and on va- 
rious important. Metaphysical My oe 

A Retrospect of the Ancient World; in- 
cluding a Survey, Ethnical and Ecclesiastical, 
of the British Isiands. By the Rev. Wi- 
tram Marriott. 
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Chemical etpction containing in- 
structions to Students in Chemistry, rela- 
tive to the Methods of performing Experi- 
ments, either of demonstration or research, 
with accuracy and success, By Mr. Farapay. 

An Examination, Chemical, Physiologi- 
cal, and Therapentical, of Dr. King's Pamph- 
let, entitled ‘* Observations on the artifi- 
cial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. Struve 
at Brighton,” with Practical arks on 
the medicinal Virtues of the Waters. By 
Ricu. Reece, M.D. &e. 

Two Letters in the Cheltenbam Chroni- 
cle of Oct. 12 and 26, 1826, one showing 
that Dr. Reece, in 1817, transmitted to 
Cheltenham for publication a Manuscript in 
favour of the Waters of that place, and in 
the Gazette of Health of February, 1826, 
and a recent Treatise on Costiveness, has 
written in opposition to his preceding State- 
ments; the other, exhibiting Confutations 
of Dr. Reece’s later detracting Hypotheses 
concerning the Waters, by Professors Gre- 
gory and Alison, Drs, Baillie, Scudamore, 
and other authorities on the subject. 

The Second Part of Capt. Batty’s Hano- 
verian und Saxon Scenery, 

A Volume of Practical Sermons on the 
Life and Character of David, King of Israel. 
By the Rev. H. Taompson, 

A Volume of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Glasbury, Brecknockshire. 
By Mr. Braptey. 

The First Part of a Series of one hua- 
dred and ten Engravings in line, from 
drawings by Baron Taylor, of Views in 
Spain, Portugal, and on the Coast of Africa, 
from Tangier to Tetuan, with a Letter- 
press Description to accompany each Plate. 

Sams’s Avnual British Empire, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

A vew Novel, bya Lady of high rank in 
the fashionable world, entitled Almack’s. 

A Second Edition of Mr, Jounson’s 
Sketches of Indian Field Sports, with very 
considerable Additions, containing a De- 
scription of Hunting the Wild Boar, as 
followed by Europeans and native Indians. 

A Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, 
B. D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Camb, 





By the will of a Mr. Spalding, lately de- 
ceased in Edinburgh, a sum, said to amount 
to more than 10,000/. has been bequeathed 
to the Royal Institution of Scotland, and 
will form a fund for the relief of decayed 
and unfortunate A’ssociate-artists. Mr. Spal- 
ding made the fortune in India with which 
he has thus liberally benefitted the fine arts 
and artists of his native country. 

A plan for the establishment of a classi- 
cal, mathematical, and commercial academy, 
for the sons of the Liverymen and Freemen 
of the Stationers’ Company, has been sub- 
mitted to the late Lord faines, Mr. Al- 
derman Venables, a member of that Com- 
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pany, who has expressed his readiness to 
assist in its establishment. 

Recently, on opening the family vault in 
Charles Church, for the reception of the 
body of the late Peter Tomkins, esq. of 
Plymouth, a book was discovered, apparently 
used as a register of the contents of the 
mausoleum. It was very much decayed, 
but the last entry, made in May, 1618, was 
perfectly legible, as was also part of the in- 
scription from a coffin, though the name of 
the person interred could not be transcribed, 
nor could any clue be obtained from the 
parish registers, as no register of burials 
took place earlier than 1646. 


Letters from Naples announce that the 
Abbate Maio has discovered, in a collection 
belonging to the famous Abbey of St. Co- 

_lumbus de Bebbio, several valuable works of 
the most celebrated Latin Classics. The 
Diario di Roma, which coutains this intelli- 
gence, does not give any explanation either 
as to the names of the authors or titles of 
the works. 


In the year 1812, the late Queen Char- 
lotte caused a printing-press to be intro- 
duced for her amusement at Frogmore 
Lodge, the elegant retreat near Windsor 
Castle, but the only productions of it were 
five sets of historical and chronological 
cards, and two volumes, the one entitled, 
‘* Translations from the German, in Prose 


and Verse, by Miss E.C. Knight. Printed 


by E. Harding, Frogmore Lodge, Windsor, 
1812,” 8vo, pp. 111. The other, enti- 
tled ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” with the same 
imprint and date, 4to, pp. 99. To each 
of these is prefixed a neat vignette of Frog- 
more Lodge. Only thirty copies of each 
work were struck, and the press has ceased. 


Literary AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF 
Pertu. 

Oct. 30. The Anniversary Meeting of 
this Society this day was numerously at- 
tended, and the proceedings afforded very 
gratifying proofs of an increasing interest in 
the literary and scientific objects of the In- 
stitution. The Earl of Kinnoull, who has 
for so many years presided there with ho- 
nour to himself and the Society, took the 
Chair. After the ballot for the admission 
of new Members, the Meeting proceeded to 
the election of Office-bearers, when the fol- 
lowing were chosen :—President—Earl of 
Kianoull. Vice-Presidents — Lord Gray, 
Lord Rollo, Sir D. Moncreiffe, -bart., 
Murray, esq. of Ayton, James Hay, esq. of 
Seggieden, Rev. James Esdaile. Mr. Mor- 
rison, jun. General Secretary; Rev. J. Es- 
daile, Latin ditto; Rev. I). Macfarlane, 
Gaelic ditto; and Adam Anderson, Esq. 
M.A. Superintendent of Natural History. 
Treasurer—William Gloag, esq. 

The following donations were presented : 

Three ivory tablets, containing beautiful 
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specimens of the ancient PaliWritings, in gold 
letters; found in a priest’s house adjoining 
the temple at Rangoon: from John Mac- 
kenzie, esq. Calcutta, Hon. Member of the 
Society. These specimens are interesting, 
from the great antiquity of the writing (the 
key to it being now only in the possession 
of the priests in the East), the fine preser- 
vation of the tablets, and the richness of 
the gilding, both of the letters and illumi- 
nations. 

Three small Burmese Idols, found in the 
temple of Rangoon ; from the same gentle- 
man. In the centre of the temple a secret 
chamber was discovered, which, from the 
great strength of the walls, was supposed to 
contain treasure. When forced open with 
eonsiderable difficulty, it was found to con- 
tain nothing but some of these small idola- 
trous figures. 

Twelve very fine Geological Specimens 
of minerals peculiar toCanada. From Lieut. 
Harris, Royal Staff Corps, now at Mont- 
real, honorary Member of the Society. 

Marbles from Persepolis and the Tomb of 
Cyrus, viz. specimens of the black and light- 
coloured marble from the palace of Perse- 
polis ; fragments of the marble of the tomb 
of Cyrus at Pasagarda, and of a palace near 
that teomb.—From Dr. James Riach, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

A fine specimen of the Great Northern 
Diver, rarely seen in this climate, shot on 
the grounds of Sir George Stewart of Grand- 
tully, bart. by Mr, James Chalmers. 

A light-coloured Partridge, nearly white, 
being one of a very singular covey of those 
birds, shot in the neighbourhood of Perth.— 
From P. W. Stewart, esq. 

Specimens of brilliantly-coloured Insects, 
in ordivary seasons very rare in this climate, 
but frequently seen during the past sum- 
mer. From Mr. Turnbull, jun. Hunting- 
tower. 

Nests of the Humming-bird and Mocking- 
bird, the latter about 4 feet in length, and 

ndant from the branch of a tree. From 

. Macpherson, esy. Athole-street, Hon. 
Member. 

Many other donations were presented, 
among them some fine im of Natural 
History, from Walter Miller, esq. Captain 
Ross, and Mr. Hutton; a large Suabi Stone 
and a singular Lusus Nature, from Mr. 
Crow; Minerals, from Miss M. Richard- 
son, Mr. James Christie, and Mr. P. Coch- 
ran; @ curious Petrifaction, from Miss 
Stewart of Crossmount; a Highland Purse 
found on the field of Culloden, from Mr. 
M’Dougall, Glasgow; an American Cap, 
from Mr. Henry Campbell; Coins, from 
Mr. George Black, Mr. Robt. Esdaile, &c. 

The following Essays were then read :— 

By Mr. Esdaile.—On the Study of Lan- 
guage, as the means of elucidating history. 

By Mr. Anderson.—On the Weight of 
the Stone. 

By Mr. Morison, jun.—On the Origin of 
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and Astrology, with elucidations of 
the Pagan Su itions, drawn from hiero- 
glrphies, and he metaphorical construction 
the ancient Eastern 4 
Russjaw Discovery Suips. 

-The Russian ships of war Moller, Cap- 
tain Stanjykowitch, and Seniavin, Captain 
Litke, are intended to make a more aceurate 
survey of the coasts of the Russian empire 
on the Pacific Ocean, and for discovery in the 
Southern part of that great ocean. To 
Captain Stanjykowitch is assigned the task 
of surveying . the North-west coast of 
America and the Alcutian Islands; and to 
Captain Litke, the entire eastern coast of 
Asia, as far as may be found practicable. 
Both ships are provided with Fe preyn 
naturalists, and draughtsmen. ey are to 
touch at the Canary Islands, and Rio Janeiro. 
After a short stay at the latter place, they, 
are to double Cape Horn, and to visit the 
Society Islands, especially Otaheite, and 
thence to steer northwards to the Sandwich 
Islands. They then go to Sitka, the settle- 
ment of the Russian North American Com- 
pavy, where they are to leave part of their 
cargo. Here the two ships will separate. 
Captain Litke, after a short stay at Oona- 
lashka, will proceed to Behring’s Straits, 
where his hydrographical operations are to 
commence. The coasts of Kamsckatka are 
to be explored in July and August, about 
which latter time the Seniavin will arrive in 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
winter of 1827 and 1828 is particularly to 
be devoted to the Caroline Islands. The 
summer of 1828 is to be employed in the 
survey of the sea Otchosk. The ships will 
ed the winter of 1828 and 1829 in the 

uthern half of the Southern Ocean, 
thence pass by Soloman’s Islands and the 
whole Archipelago of the Molucca Islands, 
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acer otnag by the Cape of Good 
ne Royat Society. 
Nov. 16, The Society held their fitst 


meeting for the season, which was very nu- 
merously attended. Ra the usual ny 
r was read on the Generative Organs 
the Oyster and Muscle, in which many singu- 
lar facts, discovered through the medium of 
the microscope, were detailed and clearly 
elucidated.—Another paper, from Col. Mil- 
ler, relative to Percussion Shells fired in an 
horizontal direction > Aap P ais 
Nov. 23. Charles » esq. Sui " 
duthor of several works r Ascoay and 
Surgery, was admitted a Member. Col. 
Miller's paper relative to Percussion Shells, 
ul 


was concluded. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MetRopouis. 

The buildings now erecting belonging to 
Ear! Gresvtecn, at the back of Greener 
Place, when completed, wil! forat a beautifal 
addition to the neighbourhoad of the New 
Palace. Belgrave Square, and Wilton Ores- 
cent, are the names given to the principal 
features of the new buildings; the square 
will be the finest in London, both for its 
— and the extent of ground the 

ouses will océupy; the front elevation is 
part staccoed and part stone, after the 
Corinthian order, and will pfesent a most 
elegant and classical effect: the houses in 
the Crescent are first rate in size, and many 
of them are already fit for occupation ; 
before the Crescent, a handsome plantation 
will be formed, communicating right and 
left into the square ; a footway and 
road are already completed from Knights- 
bridge into the Kiig's-roed. Two thirds of 
the houses in the square have already been 
taken by the nobility and getitry, from its vici- 
nity to the Court and of Government. 


-—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

The meetings of this learned body for the 
présent session commenced on Nov. 16, 
when the chair was taken by H. Hallam, Esq. 
F.R.S. Vice-president : several gentlemen 
Were then admitted Fellows of the Society, 
and the following other business was trans- 
acted. A Resolution of the Council, em- 
powering the Treasurer anid Director of the 
Society for the time being, to proceed to 
the election and admission of Fellows in the 
absetice of the President and Vice-Presidents, 
tid to tritsact all other biisiness, in the 
same mannet as if the President or a Vice- 
president were present, was confirmed by the 
Society, and ordered to be added to the 
statutes théréof. 

W. J. Goodwin, Esq. presented a silver 
coitt of Ethelred I1., vhnick at Winchester, 

Gent. Mac. Wovember, 1826: 
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RESEARCHES. 

which was found in digging near Canter’ 
Cathedral. The Right Flon. the Parl 
Aberdeen, President of the Séciety of Anti- 
quaries, exhibited the Household Book of 
James V. of Scotland, containing the ac- 
counts of his Household from Sept. 14, 1538, 
to Sept. 13, 1539; and some observations 
upon it, by Henry Ellis, Esq. BIC.L. Sec. 
S.A., were This book, Mr, Ellis re- 
marks, is a folio volume of no inconsiderable 
size, and is legibly written, though in a 
contracted hand. {[t is divided into four 
petts, the rrenk en the General Consum 
ion and Expenditure of the Household ; 


second, that of the spices; the third, the 
wines; and the f¥urth, the sibling. Pac 

is subdivided into four sections, présetit- 
ing respectively, the accdtints of the Pantry, 
the Butléry, the Cellar, arid thé Kitchen. 
The whole furnishes the miniés ab well as 
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the uses and the prices of a great variety of 
articles which our ancestors had in domes- 
tic use. : 

Nov. 28. Hudson Gurney, Esq. F.R.S. 
Vice-pres. in the chair:—His Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos presented 
to the Society, in three volumes quarto, 
*The Irish Chronicles,’ edited by Dr. 
O*Connor. 

A paper with an illustrative drawing, by 
Ss. R. Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A., was read, 
accompanying the exhibition of an ancient 
sword, lately added to his son’s collection, 
by the liberality of Lord Gage. This weapon 
of state belonged to the Abbots of Battle, 
in Sussex, who possessed in their monastic 
domains the jurisdiction of life and death, 
of which the sword was an emblem. It 
bears the initials of Thomas de Lodelowe, who 
filled the abbatical chair about the year 
1434. At the Dissolution, it came into the 
hauds of Sir John Gage, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to visit the religious 
houses prior to their suppression, in whose 
family it remained until presented, as just 
intimated, to L, Meyrick, Esq. F.S.A. 

A paper by N. H. Nicolas, Esq, F.S.A., 
was read, in illustration of a transcript, from 
a MS. in the Harleian Collection, of the in- 
structions given by Henry VIII. to two offi- 
cers of his household, to go into Cornwall ; 
ostensibly for the purpose of visiting their 
friends, tas in reality for that of making en- 
quiries ting the character, sentiments, 
and influence of William Kendall, suspected 
to be an adherent to the unfortunate William 
Courteney, Marquis of Exeter, son of Cathe- 
rine Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Ed- 
ward IV., and W. Courteney, Earl of Exeter. 
This document presents a curious exemplifi- 
cation of the system of espionage which 
Henry VIII. so <n 4 employed. 

Roman Antiguitieés. 


In the territory of the little town of 
Martres, in the South of France, so far 
back as the seventeenth century, some re- 
markable antiques were found, which M. de 
Bertier, Bishop of Rieuz, collected in his 
palace. The learned of those days attempt- 
ed various explanations ; but lately, M. du 
Mege, describing the geographical and re- 
_ antiquities of the department of the 

pper Garonne, assigned the position of 
the town of Calagurris or Calahorris of the 
Convene to the territory of Martres: and in 
the same place there have been recently dis- 
covered numerous vestiges of habitations, 
remains of walls still covered with paintings, 
rude mosaics, mts of columns and 
capitals. This antiquary has just visited the 
ruins of is, and has rescued from 
oblivion a great number of valuable relics, 
among which are statues of Serapis and Her- 
cules, of white marble, nearly the size of 
life, friezes of extraordinary beauty, busts of 
emperors and empresses, of colossal size, 
&e, &e, which will doubtless be soon re- 
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moved to Toulouse, fot the Gallery of 
Antiquities. It is stated, that M. du Mage, 
the founder of this Museum, causes the 
excavations to be continued; and there is 
reasoa to _ that, directed by him, in the 
vast space where there are traces of temples 
and ancient habitations, important discover- 
ies will be added to those already made. 

The proprietor of an estate in Tuscany 
having employed some workmen to make ex- 
cavations, had the good fortune to discover 
an extensive Etruscan sepulchre, in which 
there were above 800 vases, equally remark- 
able for beauty of form and elegant design. 
He has presented the whole to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who has ordered them to 
be placed in the Museum of Florence. 


A peasant lately found near the mill at the 
salt spring of the village of Schileitheim, in 
the canton of Schafhausen, a Roman gold 
coin, with the head of the Emperor Nerva, 
and the inscription, IMP. NERVA. CAES. AVG. 
P.M. TRP. COS. 11H. ; and on the reverse, 
the Goddess of Liberty, with the motto, 
LIBERTAS PvBLica. Like all the genuine 
early Roman gold coins, it is of the finest 
gold, and in excellent preservation. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The remains of the wonderful structures 
in the neighbourhood of the Ohio have at- 
tracted, although the era of their foundation 
has eluded, antiquarian research. Some 
articles have recently been discovered, and 
are far from being unworthy of description 
in this place. One was a perfect vessel, ap- 
parently composed of pounded shells and 
clay ; it would hold about two quarts, was 
handsomely proportioned, nearly the shape 
of a large cocoa-nut, and had four neat 
handles, placed near the brim opposite to 
each other; it was found in the bank on an 
island in the Ohio river, near Belpr’. Arrow- 
heads of flint, and what, from their size, 
must have been used for spear-heads, of the 
same material, are found in plowing the 
fields, scattered all over the bottom-lands ; 
stone hatchets, and stone , estles for pound- 
ing corn, are also common. On the beach 
near the mouth of the Muskingum, a curious 
ornament was discovered, which, from the 
neatness of the workmanship, must have be- 
longed to some distinguished personage 
among the ancient race of inhabitants ; it is 
made of white marble, its form a circle, 
about three inches in diameter; the outer 
edge is about one inch in thickness, with a 
narrow rim; the sides are deeply concave, 
and in the centre is a hole about half an 
inch in diameter ; it is beautifully finished, 
and so smooth as to give rise toa belief that 
it was once very richly polished. Ancient 
mounds, some circular, others oval, are 
frequent all over the county of Washington ; 
some are constructed of stone, and some of 
earth ; others are composed of both stones 
and earth. 
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POETRY. 


—o— 


TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 

On allusions made to him by the British 
Roman Catholic Association, at their late 
Meeting. * 


RBAN, regard not vulgar blame 
From those whose praises bring but 
shame 


On those who prop their falling fame, 
Their weakness in our nation ; 
Unmov’d no gentleman can hear, 
The Demagogue with bitter jeer 
Raise his foul voice and cast a sneer 
On England's Reformation. 


In silent grief can he remain 
When of his Church in fell disdain 
Words are cast forth that must give pain 
To every man of honour; 
As towards that Church her savage foes 
The deepest enmity disclose, 
And daily injuries and woes 
Attempt to heap upon her. 


When our fair Church must bear the brunt, 
Of Popish Prelates’ rude affront, 
Assail’d by bigot sharp or BLUNT, 

Her sons should not dissemble. ; 
Fear will not then repress their voice— 
Neutrality is not their choice, 
Their words will make her friends rejoice, 

And cause her foes to tremble. 


Proceed then, Ursan, good old man— 
Bless’d with a life of ample span— 
Proceed still on the noble plan 
That guides your Publication ; 
Shew still as you have ever shewn, 
That the true Gentleman is known, 
By holding England’s Church and Throne 
In heartfelt veneration. 


Magilligan, J, Grauam. 


Nov. 10, 1826. 
> 
LINES 
On the late Bishop Heler’s Prize Poem of 
Palestine (of which in p. 463). Written 
on its first publication, 
By Epwarp Coxe, Esq. 


JREDEEMER of the world! ere time be- 
gan, [foresee 
Who, crowned with Gop in glory, didst 
That by divine, inscrutable decree, 
Eternal wrath might punish fallen man, 
And didst Thyself resign (oh, wond’rous 
blood !) 


Of mercy, seal’d with thy most innocent: 


To purify his race from sin’s foul flood, 





* See Domestic News, p. 460. 


When down thy sacred head bless’d Jordan 


ran; 
In Thee, through Thee baptiz’d, I ah. 
Of adoration whilst I lowly kneel ; 
And, oh, like Hener’s strains, that mine 
could flow ! 
Then should my Muse thy inspiration feel ; 
And wing my prayers to Ture—whose spirit 
divine 


Breath’d immortality on Palestine. 


—o— 
SONNET 
To Joteru Crapock, Eso. 

On the Second Volume of his Li and 
Miscellaneous Memoirs.* Reviewed in p. 
433. 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


RADOCK, I've rov'd with thee through- 
out thy Tour, 
Portaking ev’ry danger, feast and view, 
Still finding thee instructive, pleasing ,true, 
And all thy feelings gen’rous, just, and pure ; 
Hence they respect and confidence ensure. 
Ample thy meed of praise to all who knew 
Thy merits, and who gave thee honour due, 
Honour such merits rightfully secure. 
But why must end the work though ‘eighty- 
five,” [thine age, 
Numbers the years that Time has spar’d 
Since all thy youthful fire is yet alive, 
And spreads a vivid spirit o’er thy page ? 
Resume thy pen, and resolutely strive, 
Nor doubt to prove amusing still and sage. 
—_—o>— 


Extract from an unpublished poetical Effu- 
sion, written at Fetruam, a Village ren- 
dered memorable by the latter Years’ resi- 
dence both of Cyrnit Jacksonand Hayiey, 
and being also in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton Church, which is so pathetically 
recorded by Charlotte Smith. 


'ELPHAM! village dear to taste, 
Where tuneful Hayleyt breath’d his last. 

And Cyril Jackson, classic sage, 
Glory of Christchurch and the age, 
When tir’d of college, state, and rule, 
Liv'd in reti t—wisdom’s school, 
Here, dying, his rever’d remains 
Repose midst Felpham’s rural swains. 
Mark where his modest gravestone tells 
Each rustic who th’ inscription spells, 
That ’tis thro’ mercy, man alone, 
Can hope to view Jehovah’s throne. 








t+ Hayley lies in the chancel of Felpham 
church ; Cyril Jackson on the north side in 
the burial ground adjoining, with no other 
inscription than merely his name, with D.D. 
annexed, and (by his special desire) ** Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant,” &e, 
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The Siddons too once Felpham grac’d 
In mansion rear’d by Hayley’s taste— 


She who the tragic muse so lov’d, 

Must oft as o’er this beach she rov’d, 

Have thought of her* whose plaintive lines 
O’er Sussex scenes such int’rest twines, 
That Middleton’s ¢ sea-worn remains 

Will live for ever in her strains. 

See Felpham's tow’r ! ’midst'shelt’ring farms, 
Whose num’rous trees’ um ous arms, 
With sylvan pictures charm soul, 

Near Ocean's waters roll— 
Awful sometimes o’erleap their bound 

And scatter dire confusion round. ¢ 


—@e— 
LINES 


Written im tu, by Sin Lumvey Sxer- 
neta tb Drs Lane Theatre, after 
Miss Graddon had three times delighted 
the Audience with an air in the new Opera 
of ** The Two Houses of Grenada,” com- 
mencing ‘ Love was once @ little boy.” 

WHILE you ask, in the song, with affec- 

tionate dread, 

What maidens shall do, when brave Cupid is 

dead ; 

Humility, surely, perception obscures, 

Since al the peak own that his days hang 

on yours, 

Let doubt, then, no longer, occasion a sigh; 

For while Graddon is living, Love never can 

die. 


——@— 


VERSES 
On the Death of a Young Lady. 
How sweet is the presence of Eve, 
When the clouds, tinged with Sol’s 
varied rays 

Bid the bard as he wanders perceive 

New glories in each closing day. 
The flowers all revive at her smile, 

And yield their perfumes to the gale ; 
And care leaves the bosom the while— 

Gay peace, and calm pleasure prevail. 
How sweet is the blackbird’s last song, 

From the whitethorn that bends o’er the 

stream, 

That musical flowing along, 

Reflects the broad sun’s setting beam. 
O’er the billaw the fleet swallows fly, 

Now on the sloped margin they run ; 
Then darting alarm’d to the sky, 

They turn their white breasts to the sun. 





* Charlotte Smith. 

+ Engraved in vol. Lxvi. 8369. Lxvil. 729. 
Lxxv. 301. 

t In stormy weather sometimes dreadful 
inundations occur on this low shore. 
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The sun’s ruddy glow lingers still, 

Half seen through the blossoming thorn ; 
To linger he loves on the hill, 

That received his young beam in the morn. 


The shadows assemble, and ceased. 
Is the ringdove’s soft moan in the grove ; 
Sleep teady attends on the beast, 
hile I weep at her memory I love. 


O nature, how sweet are thy charms ! 
Yet once dearer far to my breast, 
When Mary reclined in my arms, 
Poor Mary, who now is at rest. 
13th July, 1826, Leo. 
Richmond. 


—@— 


Stanzas for the Music of Auld Lang Syne ; 
written in severe Affliction on the 18th of 
April, 1824. 

By the Rev, Joun Granam, M.A. Rector of 

Mazilli 


an, 


WHEN years are young and health is 
strong, 
And all things round us smile ; 
Oh let us cherish those we love, 
And life’s care beguile. 
For time runs on and soon is gone, 
And we may grieve and pine; 
For angry mood or word unkind 
In “* Auld lang syne.” 


Cuorus. 
For every day that fleets away, 
Though passing foul or fine, 
Shall reckon’d be as one degree 
Of Auld lang syne. 


When friends grow cool or play the fool, 
And shew an alter’d mind; 
Oh then’s the prime of friendship’s time 
To prove still kind ; 
So shall our days roll o’er in ease, 
And rough and smooth combine ; 
Still to endear each passing year, 
Of Auld lang syne. 


Cuorus. 
Like dark December's gloomy storm, 
Or March’s chilling wind ; 
Are gusts of anger that deform 
Our loveliness. of mind. 


Oh! have you mark’d as Time pass’d on 
The day of some dark year; 

When o’er a friend just dead and gone, 
You dropp’d a scalding tear ; 

And was that friend a Partner dear, 
A Parent or a Child? 

Remember now the pang severe 
That rack’d your bosom wild. 


Cuorvs. 
And think how then your wounded heart 
Could consolation find, 
If tow’rds the friend you griev’d to part, 
You always had been kind. 
Exiza vALe, FIvia DILECTISSIMA. 
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ouier 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


ie id Both own ap 4 thie 
day, for the purpose of going through t 
=a forms incident ~ Ay meeting of a 
new Parliament. 

Shortly before twelve o’clock, the Lord 
High Steward, the Marquis of Conyngham, 
attended the House ef Commons for the 
purpose, of administering oaths to the Mem- 
bers. After several Members had been 
sworn, the Lord Chancellor directed the 
Usher of the Black Rod to summon the 
Commons to attend at their Lordships’ Bar, 
to hear the Commission read for opening the 
Parliament. The Commission having been. 
read, the Lord Chancellor stated to the 
Commons, that he had it in command from 
his Majesty, to direct them to proceed tu 
the election of a Speaker. Mr. S, Bourne 
moved the re-election of C. M. Sutton, Esq. 
to the Chair, as Speaker, and Mr. Portman 
seconded the nomination, which was carried 
by. acclamation. 

The business of the House or Lorps 
during the week, like that of the Commons, 
was confined to the swearing in of Members. 


Nov. 24. This day his Majesty opened 
the Session of Parliament in person. He 
proceeded in the usual state from the Palace 
of St. James to the House of Lords, and 
was received by the populace with the most 
deafening acclamations. Never did any Mo- 
rarch receive stronger manifestations of po- 
pular enthusiasm. The line of road from the 
House. along Parliament-street, Charing- 
cross, and Pall Mall, to St. James’s Palace, 
was crowded with spectators, who received his 
Majesty with loud and reiterated cheers, 
At two o'clock his Majesty arrived at the 
House of Lords. The Usher of the Black 
Rod was then sent to command the attend- 
ance of the Commons in the House of 
Peers. The Speaker instantly presented 
himself at the bar, attended by several 
Members of the Commons; when his Ma- 
jesty delivered the following Speech, with 


a firm and audible voice. 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘* T have called you together at this time 
for the special purpose of communieating to 
you the measure, which I judged it neces- 
sary to take in the month of oe for 
the admission into the ports of the United 
Kingdom of certain sorts of Grain not then 
admissible by law, Ihave directed a copy 
of the Order in Coyncil issued on that oc- 
casion to be Jaid before you; and confidently 
trust, that you will see sufficient, reason for 
giving your sanction to the provisions of 


that Order, and for eanrying them into ef- 
fectual execution.—I have great pleasure im 
being able to inform you thet the hopes en- 
tertained at the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, respecting the termination of 
the war ia the Burmese tertiteries, have 
been fulfilled, and shat.a Peace has been 
concluded im that quarter, highly henour- 
able to. the, British arms, and to the Coun- 
cils of the British Government in India. 
I continue to receive from all Foreiga 
Powers assuranees of their earnest desire to 
cultivate relations of peace and friendly un- 
derstanding with me. I am exerting myself 
with unremitting anxiety, both singly, and 
in conjunction with my Allies, as well to 
arrest the progress of existing hostilities, as 
to. prevent the interruption of peace, in 
different parts of the world. 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have directed the estimates of the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they will 
in due time he laid before you. I will take 
care that they shall be formed with as much 
attention to economy as the exigencies of 
the public service will permit. é distress 
which has pervaded the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes of my subjects, during 
the last twelve months, has affected some 
important branches of the Revenue ; but I 
have the satisfaction of informing you that 
there has been no such diminution in the 
internal cousumption of the country, as to 
excite any apprehension that the great 
sources of our wealth and pompedag tans 
been impaired. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“TI have deeply sympathised with the 
sufferings which have been for some time 
past so severely felt in the manufacturing 
districts of the country; and I have contem- 
plated with great satisfaction the exemplary 
patience with which those sufferings have 
been generally borne. The depression under 
which the trade and manufactures of the 
country have been labouring has abated 
more slowly than I had though myself war~- 
ranted in anticipating: but I retain a firm 
expectation that the abatement will be pro- 
gressive, and that the time is not distant, 
when, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the commerce and industry of the 
United Kingdom will have resumed their 
wonted activity,” 

In the House of Lorns the Address 
was moved by Earl Cornwallis, and seconded 
by Lord Colville-—Lord King moved .an 
amendment, which was immediately nega- 


tived, The Earl of Liverpood addressed the 
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House at considerable length. The only 
important statement made by the Noble Earl 
related to the question of the Corn Laws, 
upon which his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
said, would be prepared to submit a specific 
measure to Parliament, at an early day after 
the adjournment over the Christmas holidays. 

In the House or Commons, the Address 
was moved by the Hon. Mr. Liddell, mem- 
ber for Northumberland, in a very able 
speech, and seconded by Mr. Winn, the 
member for Maldon.—Mr. Brougham com- 
plained of the in the Speechi, and 
was eloquently answered by Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Hume moved a long amendment, the 
sentiments of which he had previously put 
on record. On pressing to a division, he 
found himself in a minority of seventy-four. 
Mr. Waithman rose to notice the spirit of 
gambling and speculation, which had been 
the ruin of thousands, and had produced far 





greater misfortunes than exorbitant taxes, 
or any other evil of which Honourable Mem- 
bers might complain. The worthy Alder- 
man travelled back to the Bubble schemes 
of the last century, and expatiated, with 
becoming indignation, upon those of the 
last year, concluding with an allusion to 
Mr. Brogden, which called ‘up the latter, 
who entered into an explanation of the share 
he had had in those with which his name 
was connected. Referring to some obser- 
vations which the worthy Alderman was 
reported to have made in his own arena, the 
Court of Common Council, Mr. Brogden 
declared them to be ‘direct and positive 
falsehoods.” The worthy Alderman rose to 
order, and protested he would not endure 
such personalities. —The Speaker interfered ; 
and Mr. Brogden, in compliance with Par- 
liamentary usage, recalled the offensive ex- 
pression. 





—— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Au Insurrection lately broke out in the 
College of Versailles. ‘Fhe scholars began 
to show insubordination since the entrance 
into office of the newly-appointed Provisor 
and Censor. Various disorders were a pre- 
lude to the scenes which took place on All 
Saints’ Day. The scholars refused to sing 
at mass ; and the rest of the day the rioters, 
it is said, committed serious excesses. There 
were no vespers, The Provisor and Censor, 
being alarmed, fled. ‘The first, who is an 
ecclesiastic, went in person to complain to 
the King’s attorney. The gendarmerie and 
a Swiss battalion were called out to invest 
the house and restore order. The sight of 
the bayonets only inflamed still mere the 
heads of the young men, and inspired them 
with the most violent resolutions. The 
young rioters used, instead of arms, every 
thing that they found, and even pulled out 
the bars of the windows. There was an ac- 
tual engagement between the scholars and 
the troops. At length the riot was quelled. 
The spirit of insubordination has also mani- 
fested itself in the School of Arts and Trade 
at Chalons, which contains several hundred 
young men, whoare trained up for different 
professions. 

Dr. Luscombe, the Protestant Bishop, 
(see vol. xcv. ii. 266,) has lately returned 
to Paris, after a month’s absence, from his 
Visitation to Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Bruges, Ostend, Dunkirk, and 
St. Omers. At each of the above places 
Confirmations were held, of which numer- 
ous persons availed themselves, It ap 
that Bishop Luscombe has visited the prin- 
cipal towns both in France and Holland, 
where British subjects are resident, The 
Church of England has gained much 


strength by the labours of this Prelate: be- 
sides which, the attention of the French 
Protestants has been drawn to the Episcopal 
form of Church Government. 

The monument erected to M. Males- 
herbes in the great hall of the Palace de la 
Justice, at Paris, has been completely un- 
covered; the following is the inscription 
engraved on the pedestal—it was composed 
by his late Majesty Louis XVIII., who, in 
his Royal gratitude, deigned to be the first 
on the list of subscribers :—** Strenve, sem- 
per fidelis, Regi suo in solio veritatem, 
presidivm in carcere attvlit.”” 

A Society of Advocates and Civilians at 
Paris has undertaken a collection of impor- 
tant historical documents, under the unas- 
suming title of Celebrated Political Trials of 
the 19th Century. The trial with which 
the collection opens is that of the Duke 
D’Enghien. 


NETHERLANDS, 


The Speech delivered by his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, at the opening of 
the States General, on the 16th of Oct. 
is a document possessing more of domestic 
than of public interest, and, in the former 
point of view, it may be regarded as a proof 
of the increasing prosperity of that country. 
His Majesty begins by stating, that he con- 
tinues to receive from his allies the strongest 
assurance of amicable dispositions ; adverts 
to the conclusion of commercial conventions, 
from which he anticipates an extension of 
traffic with all parts of the world; alludes to 
the negotiations about to open at Rome, 
concerning the Catholic religion; aud Ja- 
ments the epidemic which prevails in some 
of the provinces of the kingdom, and the 
terrible catastrophe at Ostend, judicial in- 
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quiries into the origin of which have been 
instituted. Internal im ments, colonial 


affairs, and the finencial state of the coun- 
try, constitute the remaining topics of the 


speech. 
wg SPAIN. 

A correspondent gives the following sketch 
of the state of the Peninsula :—‘‘ Beggars, 
ragged soldiers, peasants without bread, mer- 
chants without commerce, and portly monks, 
whose Lon point is an insult to the public 
misery ; on all sides suspicion and dread ; no 
road safe ; all the ports blockaded ; and every 
where superstition multiplying persecutions, 
and adding darkness to darkness. Such is 
the picture that Spain presents. The cor- 
sairs which intercept the maritime commerce 
of Spain are not all Colombian; but most of 
them are fitted out by the English aad French. 
; PORTUGAL. 

It appears by the Lisbon Gazettes of Nov. 
that the insurrection in Algarva which 
lately arose, in opposition to the constitu- 
tional regime, is extinct, and that the insur- 
gents are flying in every direction into Spain. 
The name of Don Miguel can no longer be 
used by the disaffected as the watch-word of 
rebellion. The annunciation to the Army, 
of the fact of that Prince having taken the 
oath to the Constitution, deprives the ene- 
mies of the Regent from even the shadow of 
a pretence for saying that that Prince is 
favourable to their cause, or to the views of 
those who are attempting to disturb the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. 

We have received an account of the de- 
bates in the chambers of the Cortes, at Lis- 
bon, to the 9th November. The answer to 
the Royal Speech was discussed with closed 
doors, for acurieus reason—*‘ If the doors 
were open,” says the Minister, ‘‘ the short- 
hand writers would publish the whole of it 
before it was presented to the Regent; who 
might, in that case, say, why present this 
address to me, I know it already?” The 
Peers have shown considerable opposition to 
the provisional regulation for their proceed- 
ings proposed by the Ministry; contending, 
that all such regulations ought to proceed 
from themselves. The 11th inst. was ap- 

inted for the proclamation of Don Pedro 
v., as king of Portugal and the Algarves. 
—In the Chamber of Deputies, the pro- 
visional regulations encountered equal oppo- 
sition. The question, that it be received 
without modification, was negatived unani- 
mously, and a committee of five appointed 
to suggest the necessary alterations. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Jesuits are spreading in Switzerland. 
At the entrance of the city of Freiburg, a 
large and magnificent edifice is building for 
the Jesuits and their pupils, from Switzer- 
land and other countries. When it is finish- 


ed it will contain 1,000 pupils, and is said to 
have already cost 300,000 francs. This was 
raised by means of shares, which the Jesuits 
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intend to pay with the profits of their esta- 
blishment; there are at present eighteen 
Jesuits at Freiburg, who act as teachers, 
have the title of professors, and are paid as 
such. They have at present thirty private 
pupils among them, and endeavour as much 
as possible to get rich young men, or the 
sons of powerful families. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

In a report, dated 24th Sept. Gen. Yer- 
moloff has stated to the Emperor, that very 
soon after his victory at the river Scham- 
kbor, and his occupation of Elizabethpol, 
(see p. 360.) Major-gen. Prince Madatoff 
learned that Abbas Mirza had effected a 
junction with Allaiar Khan, son-in-law of the 
Schah, and that he was marching to meet 
him, and had already passed the Terter. The 
General immediately sent notice to Gen. 
Paskevsisch, who joined him on the night of 
the 21st, at Elizabethpol. These joint forces 
amounted to 8,000 infantry, 15,000 toler- 
able cavalry, as many more badly armed, and 
25 pieces of cannon. The Persian troops 
have been obliged to raise the siege of Scou- 
chi, and Col. Reut, having made a sortie, has 
gained a considerable advantage over them. 
Ameer Khan, Abbas Mirza’s uncle, was killed 
in the battle of the 15th of September, in 
which the loss of the enemy was much 
greater than at first announced, at least 
2,000 men killed and wounded. On the side 
of Elivan, Hassan Khan, brother of the 
Sardar, attacked, on the night of the 11th 
September, the village situated on the steppe 
of Poloria with 3,000 cavalry, and carried 
off the cattle. The troops stationed in the 
district of Djelal-Oglou, immediately march- 
ed to the number of three companies, with 
their artillery, and pressed so hard on the 
enemy, that they were obliged to abandon the 
greater part of their booty, andto retire with 
some loss. Major-gen, Prince Menchikoff 
was present at this affair, and took part in it, 
with a company of the 7th regiment of Ca- 
rabineers, and a piece of artillery. 

According to an article from Berlin, dated 
Oct. 24, the Russian General, Paskevsisch 
was attacked on the 25th September by the 
Persians, to the number of 35,000 men, 
commanded by Abbas Mirza in person and 
three of his sons; but the assailants, after a 
short engagement, fled in disorder, leaving 
behind 1,100 prisoners, eighty caissons, and 
& quantity of baggage. The loss of the 
Russians was fifty killed, and 250 wounded. 
The enemy was pursued in his flight, and it 
was thought that the whole proviuce of Ka- 
rabasch was delivered from the Persians. 
This victory was considered so important, 
that the guns were fired at St. Petersburgh, 
and the city illuminated ou the occasion. 

The following brief summary respecting 
Russia and Persia, may be interesting in the 
present posture of affairs.—The Russian 
Army of the Caucasus is under the com- 
mand of Gen. Yermoloff, as previously 
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stated. The head-quarters of the army is 
at the eity of Teflis, the ancient capital of 
Georgia, and the government of which eity 
is administered by am officer of the name of 
Von Howen, a German by birth, and who is 
a General Officer in the Russian service. 
The army of the Caueasus.is variously stated 
in regard to numbers, but may probably be 
set down as amounting te 80,000 men: and 
they are certainly among the finest troops in 
the Russian service, being for the greatest 
part composed of those that were at Paris 
with the Emperor Alexander, and whe, 
conceiving most probably that they had im- 
bibed, during their residence in France, ‘oo 
many free ideas, sent them to Georgia, to 
be as much as. possible out of the way. 
The chief of the Etat-Major is Colonel 
Kotzebue, an officer of Engineers, and_ son 
of the celebrated German author. That 
part of Persia nearest to the Russian 
possessions, is the province of Erivan, 
which is under the dominion of an officer 
named the Sardar—a powerfal and warlike 
prince, as he may be justly considered, and 
who, though ina manner subject to, and 
tributary to the Schah or King of Persia, is 
of a very independent and spirited character, 
and can be just barely said to acknowledge 
the Persian monarch as his master. The 
Sardar of Erivan resides at the town of the 
same name, a strongly fortified place, and 
which the Russians will long have cause to 
remember with regret, they having in former 
wars been several times repulsed in their at- 
tacks on it with heavy losses. The present 
Schah or King of Persia is named Futty Ali 
Schab, a middle-aged man, but much debili- 
tated in health and constitution: his eldest 
son, and who may be considered as Prince 
Royal, which title is often given to him, is 
named Prince Abbas Mirza, a sensible, and, 
for a Persian, well-informed and liberal- 
thinking man, and ——- of warlike and 
matchless spirit.: the usual residence of the 
Prince is at Tabreez, or Tauris, a strong] 
fortified town, and the population of which 
is stated at 70,000 or 80,000 souls. I¢ 
may be remarked here; that the name 
of Mirza is very differently understoad; ae- 
cording as it is placed before or after a name : 
in the latter case it signifies a prince of the 
blood royal; and placed before a uame sig 
nifies nothing more than the English appel- 
lation of Mister, or the French Monsieur. 
-—The Persian Ambassrdor, Abovl Hassan, 
who was in England some years since, wasy 
by the Persians, called Mirza Abool Hassan; 
but since his return to Persia, the King ho- 
noured-him with the title of Khan, or Ge- 
neral sr he-therefure has dropped the title of 
Mirza, and is called Aboot Hassan Khan, 
‘the title, in that country, being invariably 
placed after the name. This personage is 


now in a high confidential situation near the 
King’s person, who appears to hold him ih 
high estimation. 

The Emperor of Russia has approved of the 


following important regulations with respect 
to the Mahomedan aad Pagan districts uf 
the Empire, which had. been drawn up 
the Council, and submitted to his determi- 
nation :—I1st. The Mahomedans and Pagans 
who shall embrace thé Christian religion, 
shall be removed from the class to which 
they now belong, and be exempted from the 
taxes they now pay ; they shall be entered 
in the Christian corporations of which they 
may make choice, and for three years shall 
be exempted from all taxes.—2d. Moreover, 
those who before their conversion paid no 
tax, shall continue to enjoy this exemption ; 
and those on whom a tax was imposed less 
than that paid by Christians, shall not be ex- 
posed to any augmentation of taxes during 
their life ; both shall be exempted from re- 
cruiting, and from paying the contingent for 
the same purpose —3d. In the interior of 
the Cremea, where the Mahomedans are not 
subjected to any tax on employments, the 
new converts may carry ou trade without pro- 
viding themselves with certificates, or the 
patent required hy the regulations; but 
every where else they are.not to enjoy any 
preference whatever in trade. 
TURKEY. 

Accounts from Odessa to 18th Oct. give 
the substance of the Additional Convention, 
proposed by the Ultimatum of the Russian 
Commissioners, at Akerman, and accepted 
and ratified by the Porte. By this Conven- 
tion, Russia gains every thing she could ac- 
quire by war; and the pen has been as profit- 
able to her as the sword, The Principalities 
will now be only nominally subject to the 
Sultan. Servia is in fact rescued from the 
Turkish sabre. The Servians are to levy 
their own taxes—to travel with their own 
pasports ; freedom of trade is secured to 
them, and freedom of religion, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. They may establish 
scliools and printing-offices. In fact all the 
demands of Russia have béen aeceded to. 

Intelligence from Constantinople of the 
30th of Sept. was tranquil, but it was the 
tranquillity of terror, not of peace. Execu- 
tions were taking place daily, and, as it was 
nu longet Janissaties or mititary men, but 
private individuals, and, even women, who 
were sacrificed to the fears of the Sultan, 
those executions were witnessed with increas- 
ing disgust by the people. The drowning 
of females in broad day, for no other offence 
than that of having discoursed about the 
events of the times, had excited general 
horror. Yet all was silence and rest! A 
Proclamation had been issued by the Sub- 
lime Porte to its Ottoman suljects against 
seditious conversations, which was the cause, 
or at least the excuse, for all the cruelties 
eommnitt. d. 

Artivals from Constantinople tp the 27th 
October, mention that fresh disturbances 
had broken out in that capital, which, how- 
ever, had been suppressed by thie determin 
ed measures of the Sultan, who had trace 
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the origin of these commotions to the rem- 
nant of the Janissaries, of whom numbers 
had been banished, strangled, and drowned 
publicly. Though tranquillity was apparently 
restored, the capital was in a state of sup- 
d er tation 
GREECE. 

An article from Corfu, dated Sept. 10th, 
affords the following particulars.—After the 
fall of Missolonghi, Redschid Pacha under- 
took an expedition against Athens, with 
20,000 men; onhis way he met with many 
difficulties, and experienced great losses ; 
the dangers of the positions, and the want of 
the necessary food and ammunition, which it 
was not an easy matter to procure in such 
abundance as they required, contributed fur- 
ther to diminish the number of his troops. 
They succeeded, however, in reaching 
Athens, and the Greeks shut themselves up 
in the city and Acropolis, which are well 
fortified, and provided with every thing ne- 

Different skirmishes took place ; 
atone time the Greeks made a sally, and at 
another, the enemy attempted an assault ; at 
last a general assault was decided upon, aud 
they succeeded in taking a small part of the 
town, to which they set fire. After this had 
taken place, Colonel Fabvier came to the 
assistance of the Greeks, with the Rumeliote 
Chief Karaiskaki, and 5,500 men; these 
troops were well provided with provisions, 
and were sent from Napoli. The half of 
these troops fell suddenly on the rear of the 
enemy, and occasioned them a great loss; 
nearly 3,500 were killed, and the rest were 
driven to flight, and thus the siege was raised. 
This took place on the 18th August. 

ASIA. 

Letters from Batavia, dated Aug. 7th, 
give very unfavourable accounts of the 
Dutch affairs in Java. It is stated that the 
Dutch troops had been defeated in an en- 

ment with the natives in the eastern 
part of the island, and sustained a consider- 
able loss. Since the restitution of this 
valuable island to Holland, it has been in one 
incessant state of disturbance: and the na- 
tive population seem to have suffered as 
much from the restitution of their country 
to the Government of the Dutch, as the 
commercial interest of this country were in- 
jured by that unfortunate measure. 


AFRICA. 
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ing the renewal of hostilities with the King 
of Ashantee, and the complete defeat of his 
numerous army, in the neighbourhood of 
Cape-coast Castle, with the loss of 5,000 
men killed and wounded. The loss of the 
British forces (composed principally of the 
native troops) was estimated at 800 killed 
and 2,000 wounded.—This signal battle took 
place the 7th of August last. The Ashan- 
tees, amounting to 25,000, had advanced to 
a village about 24 miles from British Accra, 
where they were met by 11,000 men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon. The 
battle lasted an hour, when a reserve party of 
the Royal African Corps opened on the 
enemy a destructive fire of rockets, grape, 
and canister, from two field-pieces. The 
Ashantees immediately fled in all directions. 
Several of the Ashantee Princes and Gene- 
rals were killed and taken; and the whole of 
the camp equipage, of great value, fell into 
the hands of the allied forces. Amongst 
the King’s equipage were a golden umbrella 
of state, a golden stool of state, and gold 
dust, ivory, and other valuables to a large 
amount. The King of Aquapim recovered 
the head of the late Sir Charles Mac Carthy, 
which was considered by the Ashantees as 
their greatest charm or fetish ; it is enveloped 
in two folds of paper, covered with Arabic 
characters, tied up a third time in a silk 
handkerchief, aud lastly, sewed up in a 
leopard’s skin. 

A letter from Captain Clapperton, dated 
Hio, 22d February, to a friend in Dumfries- 
shire, states that he had been well treated in 
that capital of Youriba, during the two 
months he had been there; that the Niger 
was only two days’ distance, and certainly 
flowed into the Bight of Benin ;—that he 
was abott to start for Youri, near which 
Mungo Park was killed, (see p. 265,) and 
that his travels hitherto had been over new 
and unknown regions of considerable interest, 
The consequences of this discovery of the 
Nile, will be incalculably beneficial to Africa. 
From its extreme western source, about 200 
miles ENE. of Sierra Leone, to its entrance 
into the Atlantic in the Delta of Benin, the 
course of the Niger is, taking it on general 
bearings, about 2,600 miles, It is scarcely 
necessary to point out how great an extent 
of Northern Central Africa, this navigable 
stream must, in a short time, if judiciously 
gone about, lay open to European enterprise, 
, and civilization. 





Despatches have been received, 


—o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Several meetings of Protestants have 
taken place in different parts of Ireland 
to petition the Legislature against grant- 
ing any further .concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics. Qa the 3d of November 

Gent. Mac. November, 1826. 
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there was a meeting uf Protestant Free- 
holders of the county of Derry for that 
object ; on which the Londonderry 
Journal of the 7th of November says, 
“* Never was there a meeting in -this 
county of greater respectability. It eon- 
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sisted of most of our landed propri- 
etors, a great proportion of the Clergy 
of the Established and. Presbyterian 
Churches, the most respectable of our 
farmers, and a Yeomanry, for intelili- 
gence and industry not inferior to any 
which the Empire can boast.of.’’ The 
Rev. Mr. Kidd, Presbyterian Minister, 
delivered an eloquent and argumenta- 
tive speech, in the course of which he 
observed : ** So long as the question be- 
fore us was one of a purely politieal na- 
ture, it was right, it was proper to leave 
it in the hands of Statesmen alone ; but 
it is now become a religious as well as a 
political question, and it becomes every 
one who is anxious for the well-being of 
the religion, as well as the laws of his 
country, to take bis part. The violent 
opposition made to every endeavour to 
exalt the morals, and to improve the spi- 
ritual condition of those around us, has 
excited alarm, and justly so, in the 
breasts of many. ‘The open and un- 
disguised hostility manifested against 
Bible Societies, Education Societies, and 
every thing connected with them, the 
gross and calumnious abuse poured up- 
on all who differ, however conscienti- 
ously, from their sentiments: the cruel 
calumny which assails the living, and 
spares not the afflicted, nur even the me- 
mory of the sainted dead; that loads 
with the falsest and foulest aspersions 
such names as Calvin and Luther, Cran- 
mer and Knox, names dear to every 
Christian heart, and cherished with the 
kindliest feelings of every Christian bo- 
som: these things have made many a- 
mongst that numerous and enlightened 
body of Protestants to which I belong, 
the Presbyterians of Ulster, who before 
might have been friendly to the claims 
of Emancipation, become careless, many 
who might before have been careless, 
become open, decided, and conscientious 
opposers.” 

Nine Roman Catholics lately publicly 
abjured the Errors of Popery in the 
church of Cavan. This makes forty-six 
persons within the last few weeks who 
have conformed to the Established Re- 
ligion. The Dublin Warder says, that 
thirty families, consisting of ninety in- 
dividuals, have abjured Popery, at Ask- 
eaton, co.Limerick. Two Roman Ca- 
tholics also conformed ou the 5th inst. 
in the eburch of Ballyhays. 

Military guards and sentinels are to 
be withdrawn from all County Gaols, in 
Ireland, from the Ist of January next, 
by an order from the Lord Lieutenant, 
directed to the respective Sheritfs of Ire- 
lJaad; and the duty of watching the pri- 
sons is entirely to devolve on the Civil 
Authorities, 


[Nov. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The drought of thelate summer bas been 
the means of discovering large masses of 
timber, deeply embedded in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, where they have lain un- 
disturbed for centuries—perhaps thou- 
sands of years: they have been found at 
sundry depths, from four feet to forty. 
Where a tree has been embedded within 
two or three yards of the surface, it has 
been readily discovered during the late 
summer, by the total absence of all vege- 
tation above it; in the midst of a good 
fen pasture, patches of unproductive soil 
have precisely exhibited the figure and 
size of the tree beneath, which no doubt 
occasioned the sterility of the ground 
above it. The Rev. Mr. Wray, of Bard- 
ney, near Lincoln, had observed several 
of these sterile patches in one of his pas- 
tures, and was led by the spirit of inves- 
tigation to seek the cause ; a number of 
labourers were set to work, and in one 
instance an enormous tree, containing 
upwards of a thousand feet of solid tim- 
ber, rewarded their exertions. The outer 
or sap wood was in a state of decomposi- 
tion ; but, on clearing that away, the 
heart was found in perfect soundness, 
being changed into a ponderous black 
substance, like ebony ; and if not worked 
soon after it was brought to light, this 
wood in a few hours became too hard to 
be shaped by any instrument requiring 
a keen edge. 

Amongst the variety of organic re- 
mains which are daily brought to light, 
and which lead a contemplative mind to 
the vast changes which this planet has 
sustained, none are more highly interest- 
ing than the discovery of those animals 
whose species since the primeval state 
of things have ceased to exist in this 
quarter of the globe. Two beautiful 
specimens, strongly illustrative of this 
remarkable change, have recently been 
found in blue alluvial clay, on the coast 
of Essex. They consist of the fossil 
horns of the buffalo, of gigantic size, 
with part of the os frontis; the other is 
a fossil turtle, embedded in a mass of 
septaria. Both specimens are in a most 
perfect state of preservation. These in- 
teresting relics of a former world are in 
possession of Mr. Deck, chemist, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Oct.22. A severe thander-storm vi- 
sited Stamford, and injured Burleigh- 
house, the seat of the Earl of Exeter, 
demolishing a large part of the stone 
dome of the turret at tle south-west 
angle of the building, scattering the 
heavy materials in a wonderlul way, and 
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forcing some of the stones to a distance 
ef nearly a hundred yards. 





A singular scene lately took place at 
Glastonbury, Mr. Henry Hunt, who is 
Lord of this Manor, which comprehends 
a district of one hundred miles, sum- 
moned the principal farmers of the ma- 
nor of Glaston Twelve Hides, who assem - 
bled together at the White bart Inn to 
the number of two hundred. Having 
sworn in Juries, be addressed them, and 
said he should enforce the regulations of 
the Court, to make them worthy of the 
great authority of Alfred. He told them 
it was their duty to present offences and 
appoint constables and tithing-men; and 
that it was his determination, ander 
good advice, in order to avoid the great 
expence in the County Courts, to revive 
the Court Baron, in the King’s name— 
a Court iv which all actions and suits 
under forty shillings should be decided. 
The summonses, he said, would cost but 
a penny; and in po case would all the 
expences amount to more than four or five 
shillings. — The Juries returned the 
names of some of the most creditable 
men in the manor, to serve in the differ- 
ent offices. Mr. Hunt then dissolved the 
meeting, refusing all fees, and in the 


\ evening gave a dinner to his friends and 


tenants. 
—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Corn Laws. 


The proposed revision of the Corn 
Laws has created an intense anxiety 
throughout the country. The landed 
and manufacturing interests have been 
called into action; the former in defence 
of the existing laws, and the latter for 
their abolition. The one party anticipates 


_ certain ruin to the agricultural classes, 


if the importation of corn be admitted ; 
and the other is apprehensive that our 
trade and manufactures will be actually 
annibilated, unless corn is freely im- 
ported, and the staple of life so reduced 
in price as to enable our workmen to 
compete with their continental neigh- 
bours. Pamphlets innumerable have 
been written pro and con, and meetings 
held in different parts of the eountry. 
A General Agricultural Committee has 
been formed in London, consisting of 
Deputies from the Associations of dif- 
ferent counties. Ata recent meeting, at 
the York Hotel, Bridge-street, the Com- 
mittee expressed their opinion, that the 
present prohibitory system afforded a 
more efficient protection-to agriculture 
than either fixed or graduated duties, 
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and a petition to the Legislature to that 
effect was prepared. It was also resulved, 
that a memorial should be presented to 
his Majesty's Ministers, urging the in- 
jury that the general interests of the 
kingdom, and more particularly agricul- 
tural property, would sustain by the pro- 
posed alteration,’‘and the injustice of 
such a sacrifice to popular clamour: and 
it was determined, should the intended 
measure be persisted in, that a petition 
should be presented to Parliament, pray- 
ing that the agriculturists might be al- 
lowed to produce evidence against it. 

For an alteration or revision of the Corn 
Laws, there have been meetings of the 
Conimon Council’ and Liverymen of 
Lundon ; of the Bargesses of South- 
wark ; of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester; of the Corporation and 
Merchants of Liverpool ; of the Bar- 
gesses and Inhabitants of Derby, Leeds, 
Knaresborough, &c. &e. The positions 
contained in these various petitions may 
be summed up in the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, among others, 
by the Burgesses of Southwark : “ That 
it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the law restricting importation of corn, 
until at a price double that of any other 
country, is attended with the most dan- 
gerous and alarming consequences to 
the manufacturing and commercial in- 
teres's; and unless such an alteration 
be made in the Corn Laws as shall place 
our manufacturers and artisans in a 
situation more nearly approximating 
those of other states, there is great rea- 
son to apprehend that the capital now 
used in giving employment to our own 
manufacturing population, will be trans- 
ferred to those countries where the rate 
of subsistence will enable the capitalist 
to obtain a more adequate return; and 
consequently a Jarge proportion of our 
manufacturers will be unemployed, sub- 
jected to the most severe misery and 
distress, and involved in certain and in- 
evitable ruin.” 

The arguments advanced by the ad- 
vocates of the existing Corn Laws, that 
they are beneficial to, and absolutely ne- 
cessary for, the farmer and agricultural 
labourer, bave been ably answered, and 
their fallacy detected, by many gentle- 
men who have advocated their repeal at 
these respective meetings. ‘* There can- 
not be a greater mistake,” says Mr. E. 
Strutt, at the Derby meeting, “ than to 
suppose that a high price of corn is be- 
neficial to the farmer. Sv far is this 
from being the case, that in all those 
countries where agricultural profits are 
high, as, for instance, America, the price 
of corn is low, but then the rent of land 
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is low also. I do not mean to assert, 
that a sudden abolition of the Corn Laws 
might not be productive of some tempo- 
rary distress to farmers, especially to 
those who are leaseholders ; but we may 
be assured that the Corn Laws are pro- 
ductive of no permanent benefit to the 
farmer, and that, whenever we hear of 
securing a remunerating price to the 
farmer, all that is meant is the obtain- 
ing a high rent for the landlord.””"— 
“ Admitting that an alteration in the 
Corn Laws might, to a certain degree, 
diminish the rent of the landowners, it 
would certainly, in a much greater de- 
gree, increase the incomes of the other 
classes ; and consequently the whole in- 
come of the country, instead of being 
diminished, would be greatly increased,” 


Poprery. 


The Roman Catholics and their sup- 
porters are now straining every nerve to 
attain the objects they bave in view; 
and it consequently behoves every siu- 
cere Protestant, and every friend to re- 
ligious and political freedom, to be on 
their guard against their machinations. 
On the 8th of November a meeting of 
the British Roman Catholic Association 
(whose tergiversating and as 
policy we lately exposed) was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Here the 
cloven foot was partially exposed; for a 
debate actually arose, at the instance of 
Mr. O'Grady, whether Catholics could be 
considered as British subjects, ow account 
(we presume) of “ Gog’s Vicar on Earth” 
having a spiritual claim to their allegi- 
ance! 

After a series of violent resolutions, in 
which the anti-papistical Acts of Parlia- 
ment were imputed to “ national deli- 
rium,” Mr. Blount, the Secretary, offered 
the following remarks: 

** The principal circumstances I wish 
to be permitted to bring under the con- 
sideration of this general meeting, are 
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the gross and insulting imputations 
heaped hourly upon us. While slander, 
however malignant, disgraced those pages 
alone that are sullied with every other 
description of indecency, and only kepe 
pace with the abuse of all that is respect- 
able in society, we continued silent 
without dishonour; but when the grossest 
iwputations disgrace works of some lite- 
rary merit, avd which are the produc- 
tion of persons of respectability, it is a 
question for serious consideration whe- 
ther we can remain longer inactive with- 
out loss of character. I hold in my 
hand one work, of very old standing, 
which finds a place in many libraries, 
and to which men of eminence and sci- 
eutific research have occasionally con- 
tributed; and others which boast that 
they are the production of clergymen, 
When the compilers of such works con- 
descend to lend their pages to long and 
laboured attacks upon our religion, our 
characters as Christians, as men of ho- 
nour, and gentlemen, and impute to us 
principles which we have solemnly and 
frequently disowned,—principles which, 
if we did believe, we ought to be ba- 
nished from the abodes of men, and con- 
demned to herd with the beasts of the 
forest ;—then it certainly does become 
well worth our serious consideration how 
far it is advisable to bring before the 
legal tribunals * those gross and unpro- 
voked libels on our characters as men, 
and loyalty as subjects. The work I 
hold in my hand is the Gentleman's 
Magazine. In three successive num- 
bers, many pages are devoted to slander 
the English Catholics, in the persons of 
the Members of their Association. No 
imputation is too gross, no scurrility 
too outrageous. We are faithless to our 
engagements, idolators, prevaricators ; 
we vow the destruction of all who differ 
from us; we hold that the Pope can de- 
pose Kings, and absulve subjects, witha 
thousand other abominations that we 
have most solemnly disavowed.”+ 








* This menaced appeal to law instead of argument betrays the weakness of their 
cause. Why not refute our statements, if fallacious ? However, il n’importe, we 
can safely put in a “ plea of justification,” and prove every position we have 
advanced, to the satisfactior of any impartial jury. It is not against individuals, 
but against Pupery, that we write. 

t But when did the Pope or his Cardinals, your spiritual lords, disavow them ? 
Never. Then why should Protestants believe the mere journeymen of papal craft ? 
Has the Decree of the Council of Lateran (with innumerable others against Pro- 
testants) ever been abrogated? viz. “ If temporal governors, being required and 
admonished by the Church, should neglect to purge heresy out of the country, let 
this be signified to the Pope, and from benceforth he may declare their subjects free 
from their allegiance, and give away their lands to be possessed by Catholics !"— 
Certainly not. On the contrary, it was confirmed by the Council of Trent, to the 
Decrees of which every Roman Catholic Bishop and Viear Apostclic (Bulla Pap. 
Pii [V.) bas bound himself by oath / 
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PROMOTIONS: AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazzrrs Promotions. 

War-office, Oct.23. 17th Light Dragoons, 
Lieut.-col. Anth. Rumpler, to be Lieut.-col. 
—Sd reg. Foot Guards, Capt. and Lieut.- 
col. Edw. Bowater, to be Major, with the 
rank of Colonel. Lieut. andCapt. W. Stock- 
dale to be Capt. and Lieut.-col—95th Foot, 
Maj.Chas.-Collins Blane to be Major. —Bre- 
vet, And. Tilt, esq. Lt.-col. 37th Foot, the 
rank of Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Eu- 
rope only; Alex.-Maxwell Bennett, esq. 
late Major 5th Foot, to have the rank of 
Major oa the Continent of Europe only.— 
97th reg. of Foot to bear on its colours and 
appointments, the motto, ‘* Quo fas et glo- 
ria ducunt,”” in addition to the title of ** The 
Earl of Ulster’s Regiment.” 

Oct. 30, 76th Foot, Major Abraham Lane, 
to be Major.—Brevet : To have the rank of 
Lt.-cols.on the Continent of Europe only : 
Thos.-Geo, Fitzgerald, esq. late Brevet Lt.- 
col, and Major 72d Foot ; Aucustus Meade, 
esq. late Brevet Lt.-col. and Maj. 91st. Foot. 
—To have the rank of Majors on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only: Weston Hames, esq. 
late Major 2d Drag. Guards ; Clark Cald- 
well, esq. late Major 2d Royal Vet. Bat.— 
Unattached, Capt. Orlando Felix, Rifle Bri- 
gade, to be Major of Inf.—To be Majors 
of Inf.: Brevet Maj. John Gaff, 76th Foot ; 
Brevet Major Jas. Campbell, 79th Foot. 

Whitehail, Nov. 6. John Hirons Brew- 
erton, of North Arson, co. Oxford, gent. 
to bear the surname and arms of Hirons. 

War-office, Nov. 13. 14th Foot, Major 
Sir John-Rowland Eustace, 19th Lt. Drag. 
to be Major ; 25th Foot, Capt. Jas. M. Ro- 
bertson, to be Major.—Brevet : Jas.-Lewis 
Higgins, esq. late Brevet Lieut.-col. and 
Major 6th Drag. Guards, to have the rank 
of Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Europe 
only.—Unattached, to be Lieut. cols. of 
Inf., Major Dixon Denham, 25th Foot; Ma- 
jor John Marshall, 14th Foot ; Capt. John 
Elrington, 3d Foot Guards.—To he Ma- 
jors of Inf.: Capt. W. Harding, 58th Foot; 
Capt. W. Nepean, 4th Light Drag. ; Capt. 
John-James Snodgrass, 91st Foot. 

Nov. 14. Geo. Cranston, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session of Scotland.— 
Charles Farebrother, esq. Sheriff of Lon- 
don, to be Alderman of Lime-street Ward, 
vice Bridges res. ; and Henry Winchester, 
esq. the other Sheriff, to be Ald. of Vintry 
Ward, vice Magnay dec. 





EcctesiasTIcaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev.R.H.Law,to the Archdeaconry of Wells, 
Rev. W.O. Bartlett, Canford Magna V. with 
the Chapel of Kingston annexed, co. Dor. 


Rev.G.B-Blomfield, Tattenhall R. co. Chest. 

Rev. R. Buchanan, Church of Gargunnock, 
co, Stirling. 

Rev. T, Cannan, Church of Carcephain, co. 


Wigton. 

Rev, f. H, Coventry, Croome Hill R, Wore. 

Rey. H. Cripps, Stonehouse V. co. Gloucest. 

Rev. G.W.Curtis, Winnington R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Davis, Barford St. Michael P.C. co. 
Oxford, 

Rev. W. Dow, Church of Tongland, co. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Rev. R. Downes, Berwick St. Joha R. co. 
Wilts. 

Rev. —. Dunn, Church of Slains, Aberdeen. 

Rev. D. Evans, Lianafanfawr V. Wales, 

Rev. C. Green, Buxhall R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. T. Haverfield, Godington R. co. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. F. Hook, Mosely P.C. co. Worcest. 

Rev. W. T. Hopkins, Nuffield R. co. Oxf. 

Rev. J. Lamb, Church and Parish of Kirk- 
maiden, co. Wigton. 

Rev. D. Macfarlane, Anderton Chapelry, 
Glasgow. 

Rev. W. Mair, Fulbourn All Saints V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Maitland, Church of Kells, co. Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Rev. S. Martin, St. Mary Magdalen R. and 
St. Nicholas V. in Lincoln 

Rev. W. Menzies, Church of Keir, Durmfr. 

Rev. H. A. Napier, Swincombe R. Oxford. 

Rev. C. H. Parker, Comberton Magna R. 
co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Parker, Comberton Parva R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. A. C. Price, Chesterton V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Ch, of Largo, co. Ayr. 

Rev. G. Lod, Church of Tealing, co. Forfar. 

Rev. T. Turton, Gimingham and Trunch R. 
co. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Walker, Ch. of Muthill, co. Perth. 

Rev. T. Westcombe, Preston Candover V. 
Hants. 

Rev. T. Whitfield, Winterbourne R. co. Glou. 

Rev. T. Wilde, St. Andrew's R. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Wood, Staplegrove R. co, Somerset. 

Cuaprains. 
Rev. J, Davis, to the Dowager Lady Boston. 
Rev. T, H. White, to Marq. of Downshire. 





Civic PrererMents. 
Rev. H. Alford, Head-master of the Free 
Grammar-school at Bideford. 
Very Rev. Dean Hook, Master of St. Os- 
wald’s Hospital, Worcester. 
Rev. C. Taylor, Head-master of the Cathe- 
dral-school, Hereford. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct.18. At Wentworth, Yorkshire, V’tess 
Milton, a son 21. In Manchester-sq. 
the wife of Oswald Smith, esq. a son. 
22. In Lower Brook-st. the wife of Thos. B. 
Hildyard, esq. of Winestead Hall, a dau. 
At Clay-hill Lodge, Enfield; Mrs, 
John Short, a dau. At Stanley Hall, 
Shropshire, the lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, 
bart. a son,——23. At the Vic , Gil- 
lingham, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Page, a dau. 27. At Pudlicott House, 
Oxf. the lady of Sir Simeon Stuart, bt. 
a son. 28. The wife of Wm. Barth, esq. 
of Great Yarmouth, a son-——31. In 
Prince’s Court, Westminster, the wife of 
A, Dickinson, esq. a son. 


Lately. At the Rectory, Huntingfordbury, 




















the Hon. Mrs. Eden, a dau.——At Exeter, 
the wife of Dr. Coleridge, Bp. of Barbadoes, 
a son and heir. 

Nov. 4. At Tyringham, the wife of T. B. 
Praed, esq. a dau. 5. At Seho House, 
near Birmingham, the wife of Matthew-Ro- 
binson Boulton, esq. of Tew Park, co. Oxf. 
a son. 8. At Hill-house, Tooting Com- 
mon, Mrs. Venables, the Lady Mayoress, 
a son, just one hour before her husband 
resigned the Civic Chair.—13. At Ranger’s 
Lodge, Oxfordshire, lady Lambert, a son. 
At Tarrant Hinton, near Blandford, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Berry, a dau. 
16. At Melksham Spa, the wife of 
Capt. John Nicolas, R.N. a son, 19, 
The Hon. Mrs. Edward Cust, of a daughter. 

















Sn 
MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 7. At Florence, Edw. John Stanley, 
esq. eldest son of Sir John Stanley, of Al- 
derly Park, Cheshire, to Henrietta-Maria, 
dau. of Vise, Dillon ——12. At Fillingham, 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. Chas. Roberts, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. G. D. Kelly, 
Canon Res. of York. 16. At South 
Kirkby, Yorkshire, the Rev. S. Hodson, of 
Sharow House, Rector of Thrapston, to 





Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Allen Hol- . 


ford, esq. of Davenham, Cheshire, the au- 
thoress of ‘* Wallace,” and other poems. 
17. At Cheltenham, Hurt Sitwell, esq. 
of Ferney, Salop, to Harriet, second dau. of 
Sir Joseph and Lady Harriet Hoare. 
18. At Chorley, Capt. Hay, of the Carabi- 
neers, to Eliz. eldest dau. of John-Fowden 
Hindle, esq. of Gillibrand Hall, Lancashire. 
——At Bothwell Castle, Major Moray 
Stirling, of Ardoch, to the Hon. Frances- 
Eliz. dau. of Lord Douglas, of Douglas. 
19. The Rev. Fred. Vincent, Vicar of Hugh- 
enden, Bucks, to Louisa, 2d dau. of John 
Norris, esq. of Hughenden House. 
At Beverley, Yorkshire, Fred. Mainwaring, 
nephew and aid-de-camp to Major-gen. 
Mainwaring, Governor of Be. Lucia, to Cath. 
second dau. of the late Col, S, T. Popham. 
21. At All Souls Church, Langham- 
place, David Denne, esq. of Lydd, in Kent, 
to Louisa-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. Cobb, of Ightham.——23. Thomas 
Moody, esq. of Portland-terrace, Regent's 
Park, to Lucy, fourth dau. of the late John 
Woods, esq. of Reigate, At Alderley, 
Cheshire, Capt. Wm. Edw. Parry, R.N. to 
Tsabella-Louisa, fourth dau. of Sir Thomas 
Stanley,of Alderley ——At Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Charles, eldest son of Charles Harris, esq. of 
Coventry, to Caroline, 3d dau. of Sir Lach- 
lan Maclean, M. D. 25. At Monken 
Hadley, Nath. Harden, esq. of Hadley, to 
Jemiina, relict of Thos. Lucas, esq. and 























dau. of Dr. Newcome, late Primate of Ire- 
land. 26. Lieut.-col. Edw. Frederick, of 
the Bombay Army, to Selina, only dau. of 
Geo. Grote, esq. of Badgmoor, Oxfordshire. 
28. At St. Pancras, Wm. Elliott Oliver, 
esq. of Tudor-street. New Bridge-street, to 
Eliz. second dau. of Thos. Cadell, esq. of 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
At Troston, Suffolk, the Rev. W.J. L. Cas- 
borne, of Pakenham, to Anne, dau. of the 
late Capel Lofft, esq. of Troston Hall. 
At St. Peter's, Huddersfield, George Faith, 
esq. of the Commercial-road, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Thos. Pedley, esq. of Spring Lodge, 
Huddersfield, and of London. 

Lately. At Severn Stoke, the Rev. Mar- 
maduke Vavasour, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. J. F.S. F. St. John, Preb. of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Nov. 1. At Tonbridge, the Rev. Richard- 
Ramsey Warde, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Aretas Akers, esq.——At Camberwell, 
Thos. Griffith, esq. to Jemima-Sarah, second 
dau. of late Geo, Thompson, esq. of Rye, 
Sussex. 4. William Morgan, esq. of the 
India House, to Miss Hall, of Colney Hatch, 
Midx. 7. At Heathfield, Sussex, the Rev. 
Edw. Raynes, of Belmonte, East Hoathly, 
to Mary, only dau. of late Edw. Fuller, esq. 
and niece to Maj. Fuller, of Heathfield, Sus- 
sex. 11. At Hainton Hall, Lincolnshire, 
the seat of her father, Frances-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Geo. Robt. Henage, esq. fo Edw. only 
son of the late Edw. Howard, esy. nephew of 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 15. At 
St. Giles’s, Henry-Edgworth Bicknell, esq. 
to Car. Jul. Gason, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
third dau. of the late Major Gason. 18. 
At St. Clement Danes, Charles-Cuningham 
Young, esq. of York-st. St. James’s, to Re- 
becca, second dau. of John Clarke, esq. of 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
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OBITUARY. 
| nes 


Dr. Heser, Br. or Carcutta. 

Aprit 3. At Trichinopoly, in the 43d 
year of his age, and the third of bis 
episcopacy, the Right Rev. Reginald 
Heber, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. 

Reginald ‘Heber was tbe second son 
of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Marton 
Hall, iw Yorkshire, and Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Alianson, of the same 
county; and brother to Richard Heber, 
esq. late M.P. for Oxford. He was born 
April 21, 1783, at Malpas, in Cheshire, 
a living held at that time by his father, 
From the Grammar-schoul of Whit- 
church, where he received more tban 
the rudiments of bis classical education, 
he was sent to Dr. Bristowe, a gentle- 
man who took pupils near town; and 
in 1800 was admitted of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, of which his father bad 
been a student. He was afterward elect- 
ed Fellow of All-Souls ; but previously to 
that election he went abroad, in com- 
pany with Mr. Thornton. The Conti- 
nent, at that time, afforded but small 
choice for an English traveller; and 
those scenes, which, as a schular, he 
would probably have preferred to visit, 
were nut then accessible. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to content himself with 
Germany, Russia, and the Crimea; and 
how closely he could observe, and how 
perspicuously impart his observatious, 
appears from the notes in Dr. Ciarke’s 
Travels in the latter countries, which 
he was permitted to extract from Mr. 
Heber’s MS. Journal. At that period he 
could not have been more than 17. 

In 1801 he gained the Chancellor's 
prize, by his Carmen Seculare, a spirited 
and classical specimen of Latin verse, 
and in 1803 his talents were displayed 
to still greater advantage in his cele- 
brated poem of ‘*« Palestine,’’ which gain- 
ed the prize for English poetical compo- 
sition. Never did a prize-poem excite so 
general a sensation. It was not meyzely 
recited in the Theatre, rewarded with 
the medal, printed for the benefit of 
admiring friends, and forthwith forgot- 
ten, which is the ordinary fate of such 
productions, but it was set to music by 
an eminent professor, by many it was 
committed to memory, by all it was read. 

On the occasion here alluded to, Mr. 
Heber’s father was in the theatre, and 
had the felicity of witnessing his tsi- 
umph at the early age of nineteen. The 
old gentleman, immediately after his re- 
turn home, was seized with a dangerous 





malady, »under which he lingered with 
intervals of} remission, till Jan. 1804, 
when he closed an exemplary life in bis 
76th year. (See vol. Lxxiv. i. 92.) 

Svon after, Mr. Heber relinquished the 

Fe}lowship, and married Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Dr, Shipley, the late Dean of St. 
Asaph, having previously been presented 
to the. family Rectory of Hodnett in 
Shropshire. There be calmly settled, 
devoting himself to those unobtrusive 
duties and those domestic charities 
which occupy the life of an estimable 
country clergyman. 
__ Mr. Heber’s Palestine was first print- 
ed for private distribution only ; but 
was published in the second volume of 
the “ Poetical Register anu’ Repository 
of Fugitive Poetry,” and then noticed in 
vol, LXx!v. i, 342. In 1805 he produced 
an English essay, entitled * The Sense 
of Honour.” In 1808 he took the de- 
gree of M.A, as a Grand Compounder, 
and in 1809 he published in 8vo. a short 
poem, entitled “* Europe; lines on the 
present War,”’ reviewed in vol. Lxxix. 
i. 538. In the same year also his Pa- 
lestine was re-published in 4to, with 
** The Passage of the Red Sea, a frag- 
ment;"’ a production evincing great bold- 
ness of conception. In 1812 he issued 
a small volume of “ Poems and Trans- 
lations,” and in 1815 he was chosen to 
deliver the Bampton Lectures, a duty 
which he performed with great applause. 
His lectures were published in 1816, 
under the tide of: “ The Personality 
and Office of the Christian Comforter, 
asserted and explained in a Course of 
Sermons on Jobn xvi. 7.” Of this pro- 
duction the Quarterly Reviewers express- 
ed themselves in terms of great praise ; 
but the remarks of another Review oc- 
casioned: “A Reply to certain Observa- 
tions on the Bampton Lectures for 1815, 
contained in the British Critie for De- 
cember 1816 and January 1817. In a 
letter tu the Head of a College, by Regi- 
nald Heber, A. M.”” 

With the exception of some critical 
essays, both theological and literary, 
not anknown to the public, though 
without a wame, and an admirable Or- 
dination Sermon delivered before the 
Bishop of Chester (Dr. Law), and at his 
request committed to the press, Mr. He- 
ber did not again appear as an author 
till 1822, when he wrote a life of Jeremy 
Taylor for an edition of that Prelate’s 
works, By persons of competent judg- 
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ment, this was regarded as an admirable 
and valuable piece of biography. It was 
soon afterward published in a separate 
form, accompanied by a critical exami- 
nation of Bishop Taylor’s writings. 

In May 1822 Mr. Heber was chosen 
preacher at Lincoln's Ini, and, on the 
death of Dr. Middleton, the Bishopric 
of Calcutta was offered to him. This 
was certainly a very trying and painful 
moment of his life: it was mo struggle 
betwixt indolence and ambition, or be- 
twixt conflicting temporal interests, that 
he had to encounter; but it was a strug- 
gle between much self-distrust, much 
love of country and kindred, much ap- 
prehension for the future health of his 
wife and child (for he thought not of 
his own); and a strong persuasion, on 
the other hand, that the call was the 
call of God, and that to be deaf to it, 
was to be deaf tothe “ still small voice.” 
He deliberated long and anxiously—he 
even refused the appointment—he re- 
ealled his refusal, and bad farewell to 
the parish where he had toiled for fif- 
teen years.—He was appointed to the 
vaeant see on the 14th May, 1823. The 
University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of D. D. by diploma in June ; 
and he arrived at Calcutta on the 11th 
October following. 

The ardent hope of success in his im- 
portant mission, which Dr. Heber ex- 
pressed to the various religious societies 
in England previously to his departure, 
will not be forgotten ; nor the zeal with 
which he declared that he looked for- 
ward to the time when he should be 
enabled to preach to the natives of In- 
dia in their own language. His first 
charge at his Visitation, on the 27th of 
May 1824, gave abundant proof of the 
benevolent spirit in which he had en- 
tered upon his high office. Long and 
laborious were the journies which he 
performed, from one side of the vast In- 
dian peninsula to the other, including 
the island of Ceylon, performing at each 
station the active duties of an apostoli- 
eal bishop. 

Having completed one Visitation, com- 
prising Northern India, Bombay, and 
Ceylon; he set out upon a second to 
Madras. On Good-friday of the pre- 
sent year be preached at Combaconum ; 
and on Easter Sunday at Tanjore ; and 
in the evening he gratified the native 
congregation by pronouncing the Apos- 
tolic benediction in the Tamul language. 
The following day he held a Confirma- 
tion ; and in the evening he addressed, 
it is said, in a very affectionate manner, 
the assembled Missionaries. Having paid 
a visit of ceremony to the Rajah of Tan- 


jore, and inspected the schools, he went 
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on to Trichinopoly. Here, on Sunday, 
April 2, he again preached and again 
confirmed,—+a rite which he repeated 
early the next morning in the Fort 
Church. Having returned home, he 
took a cold bath before breakfast, as he 
had done the two. preceding days. The 
servatit, however, who attended him, 
thinking that he remained longer than 
usual in the bath, entered the apart- 
ment, and found life extinct, and the 
body in the water. The alarm was in- 
stautly given, and Mr. Robinson, the 
Chaplain, and Mr. Doran, a Charch- 
missionary, took it out. Bleeding, frig¢- 
tion, and inflating the lungs, were im- 
mediately tried, but in vain; and it was 
afterwards discovered that a vessel had 
burst upon the brain,—an accident at- 
tributed by the medical men to the 
plunge into cold water when he was 
warm and exhausted. 

The corpse was deposited, with every 
demonstration of respect and unfeigned 
sorrow, on the north-side of the altar 
of St. John’s Church, at Trichinopoly. 

When the news of the deceased pre- 
late’s death arrived at Fort St. George, 
his Excellency the Governor directed 
that the flag of the garrison should be 
immediately hoisted half-staff high, and 
continue so during the day; and that 
forty-two minute- guns, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, should be 
fired from the saluting battery. 

Shortly after the Bisbop’s death, meet- 
ings were held at each of the three Pre- 
sidencies of our Indian empire, to con- 
sider the best means of testifying their 
respect to his memory. That at Cal- 
cutta was distinguished by the very beau- 
tiful Speech of Sir Charles Grey, the 
Chief Justice, some extracts from which 
will throw great light on Bishop Heber’s 
history : ; 

** It is just four and twenty years this 
month since I first became acquainted 
with him at the University, of which he 
was, beyond all question or comparison, 
the most distinguished student of his 
time. The name of Reginald Heber was 
in every mouth, his society was courted 
by young and old; he lived in an at- 
mosphere of favour, admiration, and re- 
gard, from which | have never known 
any one but himself who would not have 
derived, and for life, an unsalutary in- 
fluence. Towards the close of his aca- 
demical eareer he crowned his previous 
honours by the praduction of his ‘ Pa- 
lestine,’’ of which single work of the 
fancy, the elegance and the grace have 
secured him a place in the list of those 
who bear the proud title of English 
Poets. This, according to usage, was 
recited in public : and when that scene 
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of his early triumph comes upon my 
memory; that elevated rostrum from 
which he looked upon friendly and ad- 
miring faces; that decarated Theatre; 
thuse grave forms of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, mingling with a resplendent 
throng of rank and beauty ; those an- 
tique mansions of learning, those vene- 
rable groves, those refreshing streams, 
and shaded walks; the vision is broken 
by another, in which the youtbful and 
presiding genius of the former scene is 
beheld lying in his distant grave, 
amongst the sands of Soutbern India, — 
believe me, the contrast is striking, and 
the recollection most painful. 

** But you are not here to listen to de- 
tails of private life. If I touch upon one 
or two other points, it will be for the 
purpose only of illustrating some fea- 
tures of his character. He passed some 
time in foreign travel, before he enter- 
ed on the duties of his profession. The 
whole Continent had not yet been re- 
opened to Englishmen by the swords of 
the noble Lord who is near me, [Lord 
Combermere, the Commander-in-Cbief,] 
and his companions iv arms; but in the 
Eastern part of it the Bishop found a 
field the more interesting, on account 
of its having been seldom trodden by 
our countrymen; he kept a valuable 
journal of his observations, and when 
you consider his youth, the applause he 
had already received, and how tempting, 
in the morning of life, are the gratifica- 
tions of literary success, you will consi- 
der it as a mark of the retiring and in- 
genuous modesty of his character, that 
he preferred to let the substance of bis 
work appear ia the bumble form of 
notes to the volumes of another. This 
has been before noticed; there is ano- 
ther circumstance which I can add, and 
which is not so generally known. This 
journey, and the aspect of those vast 
regions, stimulating a mind which was 
stored with classical learning, had 
suggested to hima plan of collecting, 
arranging, and illustrating all of ancient 
and of modern literature, which could 
unfold the history, and throw light on 
the present state af Scythia,—that re- 
gion of mystery and fable,—that source 
from whenee, eleven times in the his- 
tory of man, the living clouds of war 
have been’ breathed over all the na- 
tions of the South. I can bardly con- 
ceive any work for which the talents of 
the author were -better adapted, hardly 
any which could have given the world 
more of delight, himself drore of glory ; 
1 know the interest which he’took im it. 
But he had now entered into. the ser- 
vice of the Church; and finding that it 
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interfered with hie graver duties, he 
turned from his fascinating pursvit, and 
condemned to temporary eblivion a 
work which, | trust, may yet be given 
to the public. 

“I mention this, chiefly for the pur; 
pose of shewing how-steady was the pur- 
pose; bow serious the views, with which 
he entered ow his calling. I am aware 
that there were inducements to it which 
Some minds will be disposed to regard 
as the ouly probable ones; but I Jlouk 
upon it myself to bave been with him a 
saerifice of no common sort. His early 
celebrity bad given him. inealculable ad- 
vantages, and every path wf literaiure 
was open to him, every road to the 
temple of fame, every honour which bis 
country ¢ould affurd, was in clear pros- 
pect before him, when. he turned to the 
humble duties of a eountry chureb, and 
buried in his beart those talents which 
would have ministered so largely to 
worldly vanity, that they might spring 
up in a more precious harvest. He pass- 
ed many years in this situation in the eu- 
joyment of as much happiness as the 
condition of humanity is perhaps capa- 
ble of. Happy in the choice of bis com- 
panion, the love of his friends, the fond 
admiration of his family—happy in the 
discharge of his quiet duties and the 
tranquillity of a satisfied conscience, 

‘<]t was not, however, from this sta- 
tion that he was called to India. By 
the voice, ] am proud to say. it, of a part 
of that profession t. which I have the 
honour to belong, be bad been invited 
to an office whiel few have held for any 
length of time without further advance- 
ment. His friends thought it at that 
time no presumption to bope that ere 
long he might wear the mitre at home. 
But it would net bave been like bimself 
to chaffer for preferment ; he freely and 
willingly aceepted a eall which led him 
to more important, though more dan> 
gerous,—-alas! I may now say to fatal, 
labours! 

**] shall have a melancholy pleasure 
in ponuing out some features of his cha- 
racter which appear to me to have been 
the most remarkable. The. first which 
1 would notice was tbat eheerfuliess and 
alaerity of spirit. whieh, though it may 
seem to be a common quality, is, in 
some cireumstances, of rare value. To 
this large assembly 1 fear 1 might appeal 
in vain, if L were to ask that be should 
step forward who had never felt bis spi- 
rit to sink when he thought of bis na- 
tive home, and felt that a pertion of his 
heart was in a distant land—who had 
never been irritated by the annoyances, 
or embittered by the disappointments, of 
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India. I feel shame to say, that lam 
not the man who could net answer the 
appeal. The Bishop was the only one 
whom I bave ever known, who was en- 
tirely master of these feelings,, Disap- 
pointments and annoyances.came to him 
as they come to all, ‘but -he,met,and 
overcame them with a smile;, and, when 
he has known a different effect, produced 
on others, it was his usual wish that 
‘they were but as happy as himself.’ 
Connected with this-alacrity of. spirit, 
and in some degree springing out of it, 
was his activity. I apprehend that: few 
persons, civil or military, bave. under- 
gone so much labour, traversed so much 
country, seen and regulated so much as 
he had done, in the small portion of 
time which bad elapsed since he enter- 
ed on his office; and, if death had not 
broken his career, his friends know that 
he contemplated no relaxation of exer- 
tions., But this was not a mere restless 
-activity or result of temperament. It 
was united with a fervent zeal, not fiery 
nor ostentatious, but steady and com- 
posed, which none ‘could appreciate but 
. those who intimately knew him, I was 
struck myself, upon the renewal of our 
acquaintance, by nothing so much as 
the observation, that, though he talked 
with animation on all subjects, there was 
nothing on which his intellect was bent, 
—no prospect on which his imagination 
dwelt,—no thought which occupied ha- 
bitually his vacant moments, but the 
furtherance of tha. great design of which 
he had been made the principal instru- 
ment in this country. Of the same un- 
obtrusive character was the piety which 
filled his heart, It is seldom that of so 
much there is so little ostentation. All 
here knew his good-natured and unpre- 
tending manner: but I have seen une- 
qnivocal testimonies both before and 
since his death, that, under that cheer- 
ful and gay aspect, there were feelings 
of serious and unremitting devotion, of 
perfect resignation, of tender kindness 
for all mankind, which would have done 
honour to a saint. When to these qua- 
lities you add his desire to conciliate, 
which had every where won all. hearts— 
his amiable demeanour, which invited a 
friendship that was confirmed by the in- 
nocence and purity of his manners, which 
bore the most scrutinizing and severe ex- 
amination, you will readily admit that 
there was in him a rare assemblage of all 
that deserves esteem and admiration!” 

The following Kesolutions were adopt- 
ed at this meeting : 

** That, upon the occasion of the death 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, it is de- 
sirable to perpetuate, by some durable 
monument, the sense of public loss with 
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which this community is impressed ; and 
the feelings of respect and affection with 
which the Bishop was regarded by all 
who knew him. 

“That the most appropriate course 
appears to be, to cause a sepulchral Mo- 
nument of Marble to be erected in the 
Cathedral Church of Calcutta; and that 
subscriptions be received for this purpose. 

‘That a Committee of Management 
should be appointed to superintend the 
receipt and application of Subscriptions ; 
and that they be desired to communicate 
with the brother of the late Bishop, Ri- 
chard Heber, esq. one of the Represen- 
tatives in Parliament for the University 
of Oxford, and to request that he will 
superintend the execution of the Monu- 
ment in England. 

“That the Committee of Management, 
if any surplus should remain after the 
erection of a suitable Monument, should 
consider the propriety of applying it to 
the foundation of an additional Scholar- 
ship in Bishop’s College, to be named, 
© Heber’s Scholarship.’ 

*‘That in addition. to the objects al- 
ready named, the Committee should be 
at liberty, if the funds should be found 
sufficient, to appropriate a portion of 
them to the purchase of a Piece of Plate, 
to be preserved in the family of the bro- 
ther of the Bishop, as an Heir-loom.” 

The sum of 8,300 rupees was soon af- 
ter collected. 

At Bombay, after several eloquent 
speeches, it was resolved : 

*<That a subscription be entered into 
for the purpose of raising a fund to en- 
dow one or more Scholarships at Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, for the benefit of this 
Presidency, to be called ‘ Bishop Heber’s 
Bombay Scholarsbips’.”” 

The sum of 3925 rupees was speedily 
contributed. 

At Madras it was resolved : 

“ That, in order to perpetuate the sen- 
timents entertained by this settlement 
towards the late beloved and revered Bi- 
shop, 2 monument be erected to his me- 
mory in St. George’s Church, and that 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, the Domes- 
tic Chaplain and esteemed friend of the 
Bishop, be requested to prepare the in- 
scription. That a Subscription be open- 
ed for the purpose, and that any surplus 
fund be appropriated in the manner best 
calculated to do bonour to Bishop He- 
ber’s memory.” 





Capt. J. C. Docwra. 

June 27. At his residence in Syden- 
ham, Kent, aged 64, Capt. Jobn-Clarke 
Doewra. 

This gentleman was a lineal descend- 
aut of Sir Thomas Docwra, and at an 
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early period of life entered a Fellow 
Commoner at’ Oxford. ‘He was after- 
wards appointed to a Company in the 
Bedford Militia, and subsequently ‘to 
the 40th foot, in which regiment he 
distinguished himself ‘in the campaign 
in Holland, under his Royal Highuess 
the Duke of York. He then exchanged 
into the 28th foot, with which regiment 
he went on foreign service, and from 
thence he was appointed to a Company 
in his Britannic Majesty’s Ist Ceylon 
Regt. in which Island he served ten 
years. 

Upon his return to bis native country 
he married Mi; Jobns, sister of Lieut.- 
Col. Johns «* che 31st regt. who dying 
about a twcivemonth afterwards, he 
was united secondly to Miss Finch of 
Sydenham, who is left to lament the 
loss of a most affectionate husband, and 
his family and acquaintance a most ami- 
able and generousfriend. To an unaffect- 
ed simplicity of manners and benevolence 
of disposition, which endeared him to all, 
he added the firmness and intrepidity 
of the soldier; and this humble tribute 
to his memory is written by an indi- 
vidual who had a long and intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the deceased, 
and who has had frequent opportunities 
of appreciating the mild virtues that 
adorned his character, and also as a bro- 
ther officer estimating his military cha- 
racter, and witnessing the marks of es- 
teem and veneration in which the sol- 
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diers under his command held him, the 
sure criterion of his personal bravery, 
and merciful disposition. 

Rev. B.N. Turner. 

May 18. In Dorset-place, Marylebone, 
aged #6, ‘the Rev. Baptist-Noel Turner, 
M:A: Rector of Denton, co. Linc. and 
of Wing, co. Rutland. To the latter 
rectoty he was presented by the King in 
1771; and to the former he was present- 
ed in' 1769 by his father-in-law, the Rev. 
Richard’ Easton, Prebendary of North 
Grantham in the Church of Salisbury. 

* Mr. Turner was the eldest son of the 
Rev. James Turner, his predecessor in 
the rectory of Wing*; and grandson of 


the Rev. James Turner, viear of Gar- 


thorpe, Leicestershire, whose elder bro- 
ther, William, Master of the Grammar 
School of Stamford (then one of the 
most floarishing Schools in the King- 
dom), was a man of great erudition, and 
in his time, a celebrated grammarian. 
He was author of ** Turner's Exercises,” 
and other school books, once famous, 
but now out of date. He published also 
an elegant piece of classical humour, 
entitled “ Bellum Grammaticum,” which 
is well worth the perusal of the curious. 

The subject of our biography was born 
at the close of the year 1739, and bap- 
tized on new-year’s day, 1740; Baptist 
Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, after whom 
he was named, being his godfather. He 
received the first rudiments of his edu- 





* Mr. Turner never spoke either of his father, or bis father-in-law, without feel- 
ings of the bighest affection and veneration. In a short sketch of his life, which he 
has left behind him, he writes of his father thus: “‘ My Father's passing thro’ Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, was with the same blameless and noiseless tenour of his way, for 
which he was conspicuous in afterlife. His acquirements were of the most solid 
and useful kind ; not evincing any ambition of acquiring academical honours, but 
aiming to support the truly estimable character of a good parish priest.” 

Of Mr. Easton he has recorded the following character. “ Another affectionate, 
though far later, connection bas a claim to be noticed. A little before this time, 
there arrived from Salisbury a new Vicar of Grantham, the Rev. Richard Easton ; 
of whom Bp. Hoadly was the patron. Of this active and most warm friend of mine, 
as well as near relative, I must take the liberty of being a little more particular. 
With a fine figure, and a set of features as grand and dignified as I ever beheld, 
his manner was popular and attractive, and be was consequently a much admired 
preacher. Dr. Trevor, then Bp. of Durham, a man also of handsome form, and 
dignified deportment,—so much so as to have acquired for himself the appellation of 
the Beauty of Holiness,—was a great admirer of Mr. Easton; and, in passing be- 
tween London and Durham, he would generally contrive to attend the Church at 
Grantham on a Sunday. On such occasions the Vicar, in his full canonicals, al- 
ways waited upon the Bishop at the inn; and to see these two reverend person- 
ages (the Bishop being also in bis robes) walking side by side to the Church, was 
a spectacle which is said to have struck the beholders with awe and reverence. 
Mr. Easton was also exceedingly well seconded by his clerk,—a person of the name 
of Hutchinson, who had been of long standing in the town as a musician, then 
filling that station; who not only made the responses, but gave out and lead the 
psalms with becoming propriety and grace.”—The conclusion of this anecdote 
might furnish a useful hint to some of our Clergy, who are not so attentive, in 
the selection of a parish clerk, to his qualifications for the office, as they ought 
to be! 
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cation at the Grammar Sehool of Oak- 
ham in Rutland, and completed it at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where be 
was about two years senior to Dr. Wil- 
liam Bennet, late Bp. of Cloyne, with 
whom, on his first arrival at ‘College be 
instantly cultivated such an intimacy as 
proved most bappy and ‘honouable to 
both parties. He was under the tuition 
of Mr. Hubbard, and took his degree of 
B.A. 1762; M.A. 1765. He was then 
elected a fellow of his College, which, 
however, he soon after vacated by bis 
marriage with Sarah, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Easton; abuve- 
mentioned. On taking his degree of 
B.A. he was the seventh wrangler, and 
at the same time obtained a silver prize- 
cup for the best classical exercises. 
Early in life, whilst still a student at 
Emanuel, be undertook, in conjunction 
with bis friend Mr. Lettice of Sidney *, 
a new translation of Plutarch’s Lives. 
In this undertaking he was encouraged 
by Dr. Johnson, to whom be bad the 
good fortune to be, about that time, in- 
troduced; but after working at it fora 
few months the project was relinquished. 
Of his interviews on this and: several 
other occasions, with the Colossus of 
Literature, Mr. Turner gave the public 
an account in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1818 and 1819, in which several 
interesting anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary maa, either wholly new, or previ- 
ously imperfectly related, are detailed. 
This was a subject on which, in a pri- 
vate circle of friends, Mr. Turner was 
delighted to dwell. His lively and ani- 
mated description of the several conver- 
sations which passed hetween them, and 
his close imitations of Dr, Johuson’s pe- 
culiar manner and diction, placed the 
very man before the-eyes of bis hearers. 
Aftergiving up the Translation of Plu- 
tarch, Mr. Turner amused himself by mo- 
dernizing, in familiar English verse, “The 
Characters uf Theophrastus,” which were 
printed for Leacrofe in 1774,~ In 1782, 
after some strictures on the loose no- 
tions of Soame Jenyns, in eight letters 
to him, called ** Candid) Suggestions,” 
—he made an attack on the political in- 


fallibility of Mr. Locke, in a little work 
called “The true Alarm.”’ On the oc- 
casion of the inclosure of one of his 
livings io the year 1788, he threw out 
a pampblet, entitled ‘‘ An Argumenta- 
tive Appeal,’”’ in which he endeavoured 
to call the attention of the heads of the 
Chureb, and the public, to various in- 
stances of injustice done to the Church 
revenues, by the manner in which in- 
closures were managed. 

In 1791 he published a political satire, 
called “ Infant Institutes,” “ fraught,” 
he observes, “ with matter so eccentric 
and laughable as might chance to arrest 
the attention, and raise the spirit of the 
public.” 

For a few years, in the early period of 
his life, Mr. Turner was Head-master of 
the Grammar-school at Oakham, where 
the foundation of his own classical edu- 
cation bad been previously laid. This 
office, however, was not congenial to 
bis habits and disposition, and on tak- 
ing possession of the hving of Wing 
he relinquished it. Amongst other pa- 
pils, he bad under his care the son of 
Dr. Perey, Bp. of Dromore, the cele- 
brated Editor of the “ Antient Ballads,” 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 

After Mr. Turner retired from Oak- 
bam, be resided for several years on his 
living of Wing, until a spirit of oppusi- 
tion on the part of his parishioners, ma- 
nifested in their persisting to put up a 
new and additional peal of betls in a de- 
eayed and tottering steeple, overhang- 
ing the parsonage-house, compelled him 
to remove to his other living of Denton, 
Here he continued a constant resident 
till within a few years of hisdeath; when 
attention to his health required him to 
spend the Winter months in London. 
But during the long period of half a cen- 
tury, this truly pious Clergyman dis- 
charged all his sacred functions in per- 
son; and few men can be found who 
have more zealously, faithfally, and eon- 
scientiously performed these important 
duties. As he administered to the spi- 
ritual wants of his poorer neighbours, 
his wife was always ready, with a ten- 
derness and care peculiar to ber dispo- 





* Mr. Lettice accepted the Viearage of Peasmarsh in Sussex, from his College, 
and subsequently took the degree of D.D. The intimacy between these two friends 
commenced in early youth, for they were at school together; and it continued, 
without the slightest interruption, up to Mr. Turner’s death. Dr. Lettice still sur- 
vives. During this long period they kept up a constant correspondence (a consi- 
derable portiun of which was in Latin) replete with learning, vivacity, and humour. 
Dr. Lettice is the author of a Poem on the Conversion of St. Paul, which gained him 
the Seatonian Prize at Cambridge about the time of his taking his M.A. degree ;— 
of “ Travels in Scotland ;” a *¢ Translation of Isaac Hawkins Browne’s Poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul ;” “ Fables for the Fire-side ;" ** Suggestions on Cle- 
rical Elocution ;” and other literary productions. 
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sition, to lend ber aid in affording them 
comfort and succour in their temporal 
necessities. The door of his mansion 
was ever. open to-their applications, 
and no one but the idle and worthless 
applied in vain. 

In 1824 he published ‘‘ Songs of So- 
lyma; or a new Version of the Psalms 
of David, the long ones being compress- 
ed, in general, into two parts or portions 
of Psalmody, comprising their prophetic 
evidences and principal beauties.” These 
translations are highly respectable in 
point of literary merit, (simplicity and 
unaffected piety being their chief cha- 
racteristic ;) particularly when it is con- 
sidered that they were the amusements 
of the evening of a literary life, the au- 
thor having attained his eightieth year 
when he began the task*. He commu- 
nicated specimens of the Translations to 
our Magazine; see vol. xc. parti. pp. 
259.395. See also vol. xctv. ii. p. 64. 

This learned gentleman’s attention 
was for a long period strongly excited 
by Dryden's celebrated Ode. He was, as 
he expressed in a letter to a friend, ** so 
charmed with its beauties, and disgust- 
ed with the blemishes with which they 
are disgraced,—so delighted with the 
grandeur of the plan, and disappointed 
at the listlessness with which the great 
Poet executed it himself at last,’’ that 
Mr. Turner was so adventurous as to 
attempt to improve it, “ by filling out 
the grand idea as manifestly intended 
by the Bard himself; i.e. to render 
every passion regularly excited by Ti- 
motheus, and the cvrresponding effects 
as regularly produced on the Monarch,” 
—This poem still remains in MS. though 
it would probably have been printed had 
a few more weeks been added to this 
venerable gentleman's life. 

In his younger days, Mr. Turner was 
remarkable for a fine elocution. His 
manner of reading our beautiful liturgy 
was dignified and impressive, without 
any mixture of affectation. A fine me- 
lodious voice, clear articulation, and 
striet attention to propriety of empha- 
sis, rendered his reading so natural, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible, that the most ig- 
norant could scarcely fail to be edified, 
as the better educated were charmed 
and gratified. By his spirited manner, 
in lighter reading, by. his ready imita- 
tion of character, and by his turn for 
mimickry, when the occasion: called 
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for it, he would fascinate his auditors ; 
—he was, indeed, fully qualified to have 
sought his fortune on a different arena, 
bad fate so ordained it. In. conversa- 
tion he was full of aneedote and humour ; 
he delighted in society, and was the life 
of it, Buton-grave occasions, Mr. Fur- 
ner. eould. be grave. He never forgot 
the dignity of the clerical character, and 
the duties which his sacred office im- 
posed, upon, him; and in maintaining 
the imtegrity and purity of the esta- 
blisbed Charch, or in opposing any in- 
novations upon it, no man was more 
zealous. -Nor was his zeal less conspi- 
ecuous in. bis loyalty to his sovereign, 
and his attachment to the glorious con- 
stitution under which we live, and 
which at all times, when occasion call- 
ed for it, he defended, both in conver- 
sation and in writing, with an earnest- 
ness and uncompromising spirit, which 
proved how much his heart and soul 
were devoted to the subject. His. lite- 
rary attainments were considerable. Be- 
sides a thorough knowledge of the -La- 
tin and Greek classics, his reading was 
extensive; and being blessed with a re- 
markably retentive memory, he acquir- 
ed very general information on all sub- 
jects connected with literature. Though 
unacquainted with the Hebrew (which 
be often lamented) yet when engaged 
on the “Songs of Solyma,’’ be would, 
by the aid of dictionaries and commen- 
taries, and through the assistance of li< 
terary friends, dive into biblical learn- 
ing, and examine difficult passages, even 
in the original language, with mach cri- 
tical acumen. In the retirement which 
the seclusion of a country life imposed 
upon him, be relieved many a heavy 
hour by his literary pursuits; and the 
volumes of MSS, he has /eft behind him; 
besides his few published works, attest 
how much of bis time and attention was 
devoted to these sabjetts. 

He has left a son and daughter, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grand~- 
children surviving him. His eldest son, 
William, who had embraced the military 
profession, and-was a Captain in the 
8Ist Reg. sacrificed his life in the cause 
of his country, early in the late war. 

Epwarpd Prrer, M.D. 

Of this able physician, whose death 
and character we shortly noticed in part 
i. of this volume, 'p. 186, we are favoured 





* In a letter lately written by that truly amiable, pious, and excellent authoress, 
Mrs. Cornwallis, to a friend, she says, ‘*I had not heard of Mr. Turner's departure to 
a better world. His ‘Songs of Solyma’ lie upon my couch with me at this instant; 


1 only put them out of my hands to write to you. 


How soothing to his relations it 


must be, to think how delightfully his thoughts were employed during his closing 


years, and how pleasantly to himsell!” 
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with the following notices from a paper 
in his own handwriting. 

Dr. Fryer was of a family which pro- 
duced several pbysicians in the 16th and 
17th centuries, one of whom. was Dr. 
John Fryer, who published an account 
of East India and Persia, Of his mo- 
ther’s family several were dignitaries in 
the Church of Wells ;, one pf them, the 
Rev. — Hill, wrote the “ Harmony of 
the Gospels,” and several other curious 
theological works in the. beginning of 
the last century. 

The deceased was born at Frome in 
1761, and received his early education 
at the public grammar-school in that 
town, from which he was placed for 
some time under the care and instruc- 
tion of the late Dr. Seagram, an emi- 
nent practitioner at Warminster, Wilts, 
At the age of 19 he became a medical 
atudent at the different schools and hos- 
pitals in London, where he continued 
two years, and afterwards passed the 
same length of time at the University 
of Edinburgh, continuing there to 1784. 
He then went to Leyden, spent that 
winter, and took his Doctor’s degree, 
publishing an inaugural dissertation un- 
der the title “ De Vita Animantium et 
Vegetantium.” 

In 1785 he first went into Germany, 
Visiting the Universities and Hospitals 
in the different cities of that learned 
country; and spent the winter of that 
year at Vienna, attending the Clinical 
Lectures of the celebrated Dr. Stoll at 
the great Hospital there, where he and 
the late Professor Sibthorpe, who was 
travelling on the Radcliffe establish- 
ment, were the only English students. 
In 1786 he went to Rome, and return- 
ed to England by France, tarrying some 
time at Montpellier and Paris. 

He returned to Germany in 1787, and 
took up his abode for three years as a 
student in the University of Gottingen. 
In 1790 he settled in London, and be- 
came a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. Fryer was one of the consulting 
Physicians of the Western Dispensary, 
and was appointed in 1805, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir H. Halford and Sir Walter 
Farquhar, .consulting Physician to the 
Institution for Diseases of the Eye, es- 
tablished under the patronage of their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, and 
under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Phipps. He was also for many years Phy- 
sician to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex. 

He was a man who usually avoided 
rather than courted public notice; but 
from his love of the Fine Arts, and re- 
gard to the memory of his friend James 
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Barry, he drew up the life of that cele- 
brated painter, which is prefixed to the 
quarto edition of his works. 

He was married in the year 1796, but 
had no family. 


Saver Waker, M.D. 


Nov. 9. At Clifton, near Bristol, in 
the 78th year of his age, Sayer Walker, 
M.D, late of Hampstead and 6f Bread- 
street. He was formerly the minister of 
a congregation of Presbyterian Dissent- 
ers at Enfield, the duties of which he 
performed for several years with the 
respect of every member of that de- 
nomination, and when he resigned their 
pastoral office, it was with their unit- 
ed regret: but while he held it he had 
aceustomed himself to unite with his 
theological duties, the study of medi- 
cine, which rendered his personal ser- 
vices peculiarly useful amongst the poorer 
and other parts of his congregation, and 
which were happily congenial with the 
benevolence of his disposition. The ac- 
tivity of his mind very soon taught him 
that by perfecting these studies he might 
render himself more generally useful to 
mankind, by quitting his ministerial for 
the medical profession, without relin- 
quishing .bis religious opinions, or se- 
ceding from his accustomed doctrines : 
he, therefore, passed an honourable ex- 
amination, and was admitted a licenti- 
ate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London in 1793; and having very soon 
given proofs of his learning, and of his 
penetration into cases of the medical 
science, he acquired considerable prac- 
tice, of which his talents rendered him 
well deserving; the mildness of his tem- 
per—the total forbearance from every 
degree of irritation—and the sympathy 
of his truly benevolent mind, placed him 
at the bed-side of his patient, in two ca- 
pacities, which should never be separat- 
ed, that of the parent as well as that of 
the physician, 

The eminence which he thus acquir- 
ed, could not fail to attract the notice 
of his fellow-citizens ; he became a dis- 
tinguished member of the Medical and 
other societies, instituted for the pro- 
motion and improvement of medical and 
philosophical knowledge. He published 
a small but valuable Work on Female 
Cases, to which he chiefly devoted his 
practice. 

In June, 1794, be was unan’mously 
elected Physician to the City of London 
Lying-in Hospital, upon the re ignation 
of the late Dr. Nath. Hulme, nd took 
an active share in its medic: ,depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the ‘late Dr. 
Lettsom, consulting physician, Dr. R. 
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Dennison, accoucheur, and Wm. Lucas, 
esq. surgeon. 

During the space of 34 years, his con- 
stant attendance—his skilful treatment 
of the poor patients, and his gentle and 
paternal mode of enquiring into their 
wants and complaints, were acknowledg- 
ed to be of almost equal comfort and 
benefit with the orders which he pre- 
scribed. 

But advancing age with its concurrent 
infirmities reminded him that the high- 
est talents and the most active zeal must 
relax from their labours, and devote the 
remnant of the days allotted here, to a 
retired preparation for the days that are 
to come—and no man was everfound more 
fit for these latter works of peace than 
himself; he resigned the station above- 
mentioned in March last, to the regret 
of every one connected with the Institu- 
tion, and with that sincere respect and 
veneration which accompanies the loss 
of a revered and beloved parent and 
friend. 

In the year 1822 he had completed 
28 years of these his benevolent and gra- 
tuitous services, on which occasion a sil- 
ver salver of 50 guineas value was pre- 
sented to him by the society, which was 
inscribed with the following words: 

“In grateful testimony of the skilful, 
unremitted, and gratuitous services dur- 
ing the period of 28 years, and still con- 
tinuing as Physician to the City of Lon- 
don Lying-in Hospital, this inadequate 
memorial of united confidence, respect, 
and esteem, is presented to Sayer 
Walker, M.D. by the General Court, 
held on Wednesday the 18th Dec. 1822.” 

This present he received and acknow- 
ledged in writing with his habitual feel- 
ing of grateful diffidence for so just, yet 
inadequate appreciation of his merit. 

When his mind was relieved from the 
daily duties of his profession, he relaxed 
into cheerful conversation, and the af- 
fectionate endearments of his amiable 
family, and the intercourse of a not very 
extensive circle of literary friends. Six 
months have scarcely elapsed since he re- 
moved from Hampstead to Clifton for 
the benefit of his health, where, with the 
calmest resignation, and in full assurance 
of hope, he finally quitted the world ! 





Henry Smita, Esq. 


Oct.3. Aged 85, Henry Smith, esq. 
of Peckham-house, Surrey. He was for- 
merly partner in the house of Devisme 
and Smith in Turnwheel-lane. In the 
year 1784 he was a very active member 
of the Court of Assistants, and a Captain 
of the.Hon. Artillery Company, and in 
conjunction with his friend the late Sir 
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Bernard Turner, then Major, greatly con- 
tributed to im its management and 
military discipline. Sir Bernard Turner, 
who died in the same year *, while serv- 
ing the office of Sheriff with T. Skinner, 
esq. was attended to the grave at Thir- 
field by the whole corps, on which oc- 
easion Mr. Smith was one of the pall- 
bearers, and wa’ afterwards unanimously 
elected by the court to succeed him as 
Major. He ‘resigned the majority in 
1787. During the late war he was ho- 
noured with a commission as Colonel of 
the Camberwell Volunteer Corps. His 
respectability as a merchant raised him 
by election to the Court of Directors of 
the Bank of England, from which he had 
retired not many months previous to his 
death. There are few men in his station 
of life, who have evinced more active 
zeal in the fulfilment of all their rela- 
tive or general duties—few who have 
ever been distinguished by a greater ur- 
banity of manners—by a more agreeable 
amenity of temper and disposition—or 
acquired to themselves a larger share of 
public respect ;—if he was beloved in his 
domestic circle, he was esteemed by all 
who knew him. 


Wma. Barnes Ruopes, Eso. 


Nov. 1. After a severe illness of a few 
weeks, William-Barnes Rhodes, esq. of 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

He was born on Christmas-day, 1772, 
and was the second son of Richard and 
Mercy Rhodes of Leeds. His education 
is said to have been on rather a limited 
seale, and intended for mercantile pur- 
suits, commencing his career in the 
humble department of writer in an at-~ 
torney’s office. Whether the bias of 
his mind was to “ pen a stanza when he 
should engross,” is not absolutely cer- 
tain, although the: seductive wiles of li- 
terature, and particularly the drama, 
not being discouraged by his father, oc- 
easioned bis becoming an enthusiast 
upon the latter subject, and finally dis- 
tinguished, some years after, as the for- 
tunate possessor of a large and curious 
collection of theatrical pieces. About 
the year 1799 he obtained a permanent 
situation as a clerk in the Bank of Eng- 
land, where bis strict attention, assi- 
duity, and integrity, led to the not 
more fortunate than honourable ap- 
pointment by the Governors, unsoli- 
cited, about three years since, to the 
situation of a chief teller. His duty 
at the Bank daily afforded a very few 


* See an account of his death and 
funeral, vol. Liv. p. 4773; and his epi- 
taph, and an account of his family in 
vol, LVI. p. 832. 
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hours of leisure, of which his persever- 
ing veal made due’ + At the 
Roxbarghe sale in June 3819;he is sup- 
to have first materiatly enlarged 
bis collection, and in April 1625, w pe- 
ried not exceeding thirteen years, upon 
the sale of bis. own library by Mr. So- 
theby; he bad accumulated no less than 
2918 lots retative to the drama. ‘An ac- 
éount ‘of that sale, withthe prices pro- 
ducted by the fifty-five most ‘rare and 
Catious articles, was given” it’ Otir ‘vol. 
kev. i, 423. ‘ 
As an author, his fancy indulged ina 
layfal revelry of satire atid burlesyue 
mour. ‘He published, with his name, 
 Epigrams, in two books,” in 1808 and 
some “* Eccentric tales, in verse,’ by'Cor- 
nelius Crambo,” 1808. But his most 
popular and well-known production was 
the ludicrous’ “ Burlesque Tragic Opera 
Boimbastes Furioso,” first performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, August 
7, 1810. After being often surreptiti- 
ously printed in London, Dublin, and 
New York, the author in 1822 was in- 
duced to sanction'a publication of this 
whimsical trifle with his name. He bas 
left one or two other dramatic pieces ne- 
ver acted or printed, which it is contem- 
plated to ‘publish with his other ‘works 
in one’ volume, to assist his young-wi- 
dow, and a posthumous daughter, whom 
the nature of his situation has left in 
rather indifferent. circumstances. H. 





Jesse Foor, Esq. 

Oct. 27. At Ilfracombe, Jessé Foot, 
esq. a_ gentleman long knuwa, and de- 
servedly esteemed in the medical world. 
He had reached his 83rd year, and re- 
tained his faculties and good humour to 
the last. He was too well acquainted 
with the nature of the human body, and 
the tendency of disease, not to be fully 
sensible that his last hour was approach- 
ing, yet the firmness which distinguish- 
ed bis character through life did not de- 
sért him at his latest moments. 

He was born at Charlton, in Wiltshire, 
of a family ancient and respectable, and 
a branch of the same family as that of 
the celebrated Samuel Foote, though he 
did net annex the final eto his name, 
He was a sound Latin scholar. On his 
fixst coming to London he became ap- 
prentice ty his uncle, a respectable apo- 
thecary in Hatton Garden, biit finding 
himself superior in capacity apd know- 
ledge to his master, he entered at the 
Londen, hospitals for the study of sur- 
Rerys and became a pupil of Doctor For- 


yee, for the attaininrent of clinical 
knowledge. He went carly in’ life upon 
a particular mis¢ioen to the Island of 
Nevis, and afterwards to Ressia, Where, 
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passing an examination in: the ‘Latin 
tongue, undtr Professor Pallas; he was 
admitted-as a privileged ‘practitioner at 
the College of St. Petersburgh, where the 
Russians wanted good English surgeons. 
Mr. Foot had every éncotragement to 
remain in’ Russia, but he was anxious to 
return to his’ own cowntry; and after 
undergoing an examination at Surgeons’ 
Hall, under the celebrated Percival Pott, 
whose talents he held in the highest’ ve- 
neration; he ‘became house surgeon’ to 
the Middlesex Hespital, then in a very 
flourishing state. 

He soon after commenced practice for 
himself in Salisbury-street, Strand, and 
afterwards in Dean-street, Soho, where 
he resided for many years, and by bis 
various professional publications and suc- 
cessful practice made a ‘distinguished fi- 
gure, and acquired a handsome fortune, 
From motives of humanity, however, as 
well as love for his profession, lie conti- 
nued’ in practice, till he resolved, at a 
very advanced age, to devote himself for 
the remainder of ‘his life to retirement 
and leisure,’ He then purchased an an- 
nuity' of Government, and about four 
years ago fixed his residetice at Iifra- 
combe. His professional reputation, how- 
ever, accompanied him, and he was co:- 
sulted by the most distinguished families 
in the county. 

Besides his’ ‘numerous professional 
works, Mr. Foot published :+A Defence 
of the Planters in the West Indies, com- 
prised in four arguments: 1. On com- 
parative humanity ; 2: On comparative 
Slavety ; 3. On the African Slave-trade ; 
and 4, on the Condition of the Negroes 
in the West Indies, 179%, @vo. (review- 
ed in vol. tx, 921-3); the Life of 
John Hunter, 1794, 8vo. (seé vol? Lxtv. 
797, 1017); Dialogues between a pu- 
pil of the late John Hutiter and Jessé 
Foot, 1795, 8vo.; Observations on the 
Speech of Mr. Wilberforce in Parlia- 
ment, May ‘1804, for the Abolition of 
the Slave-trade, 1805, 8vo.; The Lives 
of A, R. Bowes, esq. and the Countess 
ot Strathmore his wife, 1810, 8vo.; Life 
of Arthur Murphy, esq. by Jessé Foot, 
esq. his executor, 1811, 4to. (noticed in 
‘vol. EXXx1. i. 456.) 

‘His remains were followed to the grave 
by his nephew, Jessé Foot, esq. of Re- 
gent-street, and many of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of Hfracombe and 
its vicinity. ’ 

Mr. ALverman Macnav, 
Oct. 26, “At his housé at Wandsworth 


‘Hill, i’ bis 59th year, Christopher Mag- 


hay, esq. an eminent wholesale stationer 
= College Hill, and Alderman of Vintry 
ard, 
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-. The unexpected news of the death of 
this worthy Magissrate was. received 
with the. deepest regret by his fellew- 
citizens and numerous friends, to whom 
hhe was endeared by his amiable man- 
ners, by the example he had long shown 
of probity and integrity in business, and 
by a bumane and intelligent discharge 
of his duties in the important stations 
of Alderman, Sberiff, and Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Maguay, we believe, was for some 
time, in early life, concerned in a differ- 
ent business from that which he after- 
wards pursued with so much diligence 
and punctuality, as to render the firm 
of bis house (Magnay and Sons) one of 
the most considerable in London, and to 
extend a very important branch of it to 
the sister kingdom of lreland. 

He first appeared as a Liveryman of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
in 1807. Having become better known 
and highly respected in the Ward of 
Viutry, in which he resided, he was una- 
nimously elected Alderman, Feb. 20, 
1810, on the death of Nathaniel Newn- 
ham, esq. and, about the same time, was 
elected into the Court of Assistants of 
the Company of Stationers, of which he 
served Master in 1816; 

In 1813, he was elected one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, aloug 
with Thomas Coxhead Marsh, esq. which 
office be held in the memorable year fol- 
lowing, when his present Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, and their Majesties the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prus- 
‘sia, were most splendidly entertained at 
Guildhall, in the mayoralty of Sir Wil- 
liam Domville, bart. 

In 1821, be was elected Lord Mayor, 
the functions of which high office he per- 
formed with a strict attention to the 
rights and privileges of the City; with a 
bumane attention ta the many unhappy 
objects brought before him, aud with 
just decision in the varieus cases sub- 
mitted to bis judgment. Although it be 
true that the magistrates of London are 
provided with legal advisers, yet expe- 
rience has proved that, in a great many 
instances, much depends on a temperate 
and impartial exercise of the powers in- 
trusted to the Lord Mayor; and it is 
still remembered that in every, instance 
of this kind Alderman Magnay gave 
complete satisfaction to his fellow citi- 
zens, while in bis wore public charac- 
ter, as Chief Magistrate, he took every 
opportunity of evincing his loyalty to 
his Majesty, and that at a critical time 
when the minds of the lower classes had 
been artfully deluded, and the publick 
peace endangered. , 

Mr. Alderman Maguay was in the full 

Gent. Mac. November, 1826. 
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enjoyment of bealth and spirits, when, 
about three weeks before bis death, be 
was thrown out of his chaise near Hyde 
Park Corner, and probably suffered some 
interval injury, which ultimately proved 
fatal, although be had recovered so weil 
as to be iy town on business, apparently 
in good-healkth, en the Saturday and 
Monday preceding bis demise. It was 
net until the Wednesday following that 
symptoms of approaching dissolution 
first .a) , tv the unavailing regret 
of his friends and family —Whatever his 
estimation in commercial life, ur in his 
publick ebaracter, it was in the relative 
duties of busbaud and father that Mr. 
Alderman Magnay excelled, displaying 
an affection, a tenderness, and a feli- 
city of temper which will be long re- 
membered by his amiable widow, bis 
numereus family, and by all whe bad 
opportunity te contemplate the happi- 
ness of his dumestic circle, 


—-@- 
DEATHS. 
Lowxpon anv 1Tts Environs. 


. 22. In Manchester-st. Lieut. 
John Bailie, late of E, I.C’s, Bombay 
blishment. Po 

Sept. 23. Miss Dalrymple, only chi 
Gen. Sam. Dalrymple, of Vork-place. 

Oct. 16. At Clapham, aged 37, the wife 
of Capt. Wm. Adamsou, of the E. I, C. 

Oct. 17. Geo, Godby, esq. of Southamp- 
ton-pl. Euston-square. 

Aged 80, Jos. Hulme, esq. of Barns- 
bury-place, Islington. 

t.18. Aged 65, Elizabeth, wife of 
Tho. Groves, esq. of the Excise Office. 

Iu Devonshire-place, Nathaniel Marston, 
esq, late of Jamaica. 

Oct.21, Aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. Daniel 
M’Neile. 

Aged 26, Francis-Lewis, eldest son of 
Mr. Francis Turrill, of Long Acre. His 
remains were interred in the family vault at 
Nettlebed, Oxon. 

Aged 35, Matthias Dipnall, esq. of the 
Secretary’s-office, Customs, 

Oct, 22. In Church-row, Hampstead, in 
an advanced age, Mrs. Mellish, a maiden 
lady, who was most esteemed by all who 

At Claremont- 


knew her. 

Oct. — essa , Brixton, 

43, on Dimock, le 

wate At fsa tg aged 86, Mr. 
Rob, Daintree, an officer in the Customs 
above half a century. 

Oct 25. Thos. Wilkinson, esq. of Totten- 
Lam-green. 

Oct 26, Of a deep decline, aged 46, Mr. 
Henry Fred. Gwyn, of St. Leonard’s, Shote- 


ditch, formerly a midshipman R. N. 
At Walthamstow, 70, Wm. Goss, 
esq. formerly of Bull Wharf, Queenhithe. 
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In Gloucester- Portman-sq. aged §-Aged 84, Sophia, relict of Joseph Ste- 

56, Miss Mary Eliz. Cortes, of Kensing- Joe Cla . , 

ton-place, Bath. Nov. 8. At aged 78, James 


In Chancery-l. aged-85, J. Windus, esq: 

Oct. 27. In Upper ‘Thanies-st. 28, 
Mary Clementina, wife ‘of | David: Elwia 
Colombine, esq. 

o 28. At Blackheath, Ji Kempson, esq. 

n Seymour-streeg,: 86, Anne, 
widow He Ww am want 
to Sir Henry John 
dau. of Sir John, the 2d.*bart. by’ Mary, 
dau, of Tempest Holmes, esq: one. uf the 
Commissioners of the Victualling-office. 

At her residen. 2, B hill, aged 
81, the relict of Burton Wilbie, esq. ‘of 
Walthamstow. 

Oct. 29. In Hyde-st. Bloomsbury, of an 


ne fit, aged 92, Mrs; Patience 
radford Stone, 37 years the faithful. and 
valuable servant of the Rev. A. P. Poston, 
Vicar of East Tilbury, Essex. 

Robert Logan, esq. of Egham-lodge, late 
of Jamaica. 

Aged 68, John Bryant, esq. of Stockwell. 

Oet. 31. A 68, Mrs. Ann Maria 
Buckland, of Richmond-place, East-lane, 
Walworth, late of Surrey-square. 

At Blackheath, aged 11, Eleanor ‘Hen- 
rietta Victoria, dau. and last surviving child 
of the Right Hon. Frederick John Robin- 
son, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lady 
Sarah, only child of Robert, 4th and late 
Earl of kinghanishire. Her remains 
have been interred in the family vault at 
Norton, in Lancashire. 

Lately. At her house in Montagu-sq. 
Jane, dowager Countess of Normanton. She 
was the eldest dau. of Wm. Benson, esq. by 
Frances, dau. of Geo. Macartney Powis, 
esq. and was married Nov. 2@, 1776, to the 
eee Charges Agar, then Archbp. of 
Cashell, and afterwards Archbp. of Dublin 
and Earl of Normanton. By his Grace she 
hadsissue: the Right Hon. Welbore-Ellis, 
the present Earl; the Hon. Geo. Charles 
Agar, F.R.S.; the Hon. and Rev. James 
Agar; Henry-William, who died an infant ; 
and Francis-Anne, now widow of the late 
Visc. Hawasden. 

In Arlington-street, aged 88, William 

2 - . 
r In Ss oO feet, ap widow of — 
ore Cumming, V. of Cardington, 

Mr. T. R. Smart, bookseller, of Ham- 
mersmith, brother to Sir George, his Ma- 
jesty's organist. 

Noo. 1.. At Cambridge-heath, Hackney, 
aged 68, Mr. John Land, 

Now.3. At the house. of her grandson, 
Wm. Loxham Farrer, esq. in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in her 90th year, Mary, widow of 
Wm, Loxham, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Enfield, aged 65, Sarah, re- 
liet of Mr. Edward Branchamp, late of Hol- 

Nov. 7. Tn Great Queen-street, Linceln’s 
Inu-fields, aged 85, Rich. Rudd, esq. 


bert, bart. Sheowas' 


Bird, esq. wits 

Nov.9. In London, Mr. Nathan. Hawes, 
ad - Sinlohaighonde Hawes, rec- 
tor of Li and Ditteridge, Wilts. 
At 163, Bishopsgate Without, aged 76, 
Peter Augustus Maceruni, esq. 

In Fitzroy-square, Eli hs, the wife of 
Cha. S. Chauncey, esq. 

Aged 36, Eliza Ann, wife of John Mor- 
ris Bennett, esq. of New-street, Dorset-sq. 
surgeon. 

Nov. 10. Aged 57, Elizabeth, wife of Jus. 
Whatley, esq. of Hill-street, Berkeley-sq. 

Nov. 11. In Kensington-équare, aged 88, 
Col. a He was an active patron of 
the Philanthropic Society, and a truly good 
man 


At Woodford-bridge, Mary, wid. of John 





Moxon, esq. 

Charles ant Turner, esq. surgeon, 
only son of Cha, Turner, esq. engraver in 
ordinary to the King. 


ing 
At the house of his son, New Bond-st. 
aged 88, Mr, F. Town, artist. 

In Edward-street, Portman-sq. Elizabeth, 
relict of Edward Horlock Mortimer, esq. 
of Bellefield-house, near Trowbridge, 

Nov. 12. In London, aged 40 Mr. Jas. 
Colbourne, solicitor, eldest son of Mr. Col- 
bourne, of Shipston-on-Stour, Wore. 

In Queen-st. May-fair, Catherine, ‘ouly 
surviving sister of Joseph Berens, esq. of 
Kevington, Kent. 

In Stangate-st. Westminster-bridge-road, 
of apoplexy, aged 51, Lieut. Fred. Wm. 
Woodmeston, R.M. His late brother John, 
of the same corps, died Jan. 21, 1825, at 
the same age. His sister Harriet, wife of 
the late George Warden, of Riehmond, 
Surrey, died in Dec. 1807, aged 35; and 
his mother Isabella, relict of Richard Wood- 
meston, esq. R. N. died Dec. 13, 1817, 
aged 76. 

Nov. 13, Aged 75, Mr. Thomas Mullins, 
of Denmark-row, Camberwell. 

Nov. 17. Aged 71, John Lane, esq. of 
Hunter st. Brunswick-square. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 70, Geo. Carteret 

Ann, ar of Rob. Filmer, Esq. of Up- 
per: Montagu-street. 

Nov. 18. In King’s-roail, Bedford-row, 
aged 24, Geo. Daniel, eldest son of Daniel 
Curling, esq. Secretary to the Customs. 

Nov. 20. 68, Mr, Cleyhole, of the 
Three Mills, West Ham. 

Nov. 26. A eae portiun of our readers 

wi 


will sympathise us when we mention in 

~ me > name of JoxHNn 
icnous, Esq. F. . for nearly 

the dee the ‘Gentleman's Mentos. 

After a day calmly en in the society of 

his family, he expi on the stair- 

case, whi i to rest, at his hduse in 


Highbury-place, He had passed the greater 
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‘esq. of Binfield-cattage, Bracknell. 
At Windsor, aged 90, ‘the widow of the’ 
Rev. Dr. Hallaar, Canon of that Church. 
Nov. 10. ‘26, Atiue Sarch, 
Bona seen eae dau. of late 
Wm. Wiseman Clarke, of Ardington. 
Nov. 13. At Windsor Barrack, aged 92, Basi 
oe Fairclough, 63d reg. 
Lately. Aged 27, William, ae or son of 
Furtepdes , esq. banker and solicitor at 


. ‘de. 4. At Great Marlow, 
aged 75, Wm. Hales, esq 

D coeueeaentnectis 6. Sarah, wife 
of Wm. Parr Isaacson, esq. of Newmarket, 
aad dau. of J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

Dersysutre.—Oct. 2. At Matlock, C. 
Cracroft, Esq. Major E. 1. C. and brother 
of the late Francis Cracroft, esq. of Boston. 

Lately. At Ashbourn, Major Thomas 
Souter. .| He was appointed Cornet 10th 
Drag. Aug. 5, 1799;. Adj. Sept. 5 follow- 
ing 5 Lieut. June 19, 1800; Capt. Apr. 28, 
1804; 60th Foot, Jan. 11, 1805; and 
Brevet-Major, June 4, 1814. In 1809 he 
acted as Bri Major to General Prince, 
on the of the Northern district of 
Ireland ;-and he had latterly been on the 
half-pay of the 5th foot. 

Nov. 4. At Mill-hill-house, near Derby, 
aged 89, Mr. Rich. Hopper, formerly Bap~ 
tist minister at Bishop Dereon, and latterly 
at Nottingham. 

Nov. 8. Aged 100, Wm. Smith, an in- 
mate of the Cavendish Almshouses, 

Devonsnirs.—Lately. At Dawlish, aged 
78, Miss Opie, only sister of the celebrated 


painter. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, 
Capt. S. Gordon, R..N. who for many years 
commanded the Dwarf cutter. 

At Thorverton, C.D. Pugh, esq. late Co- 
toner of the North-east district of ° 

At Plymouth, aged 76, par hyoysm, 
esq. solicitor. 

ioe np ms Mary 
te of a ine, 23, 
Ann, only dau. of Rev tack Pugh, bon 

At Sydling, T. A. Forward, esq. many 
years Capt, in 2d Somerset militia. 

Duanam.—Nov. 11. Aged s3, Mr, Rich, 
Nightingale,. of ‘Trafford-hill-manor; the 
propery of Reb, Campion, esq! of Whitby. 

been a tenant on this estate ‘about 

ae oe ware re highly respec’ed. by his 


At Darlington, —o Jonathan Back- 
house, esq. banker. nt 
, , aged 63, 
Layee 


Esszx.—~-Oct. 28. At 
M. a M.D. late of 

t Chelmsford, 55, 
cillas ais oft wife of Bir James Bedale, ight. 


pages, accom. 
a et 5. Eliza, wife of W. Bi 


worth-park, in the Commission of the Veace 

for Gloucestershire. 

F Oct. on the Hotwells, aged t 
ames in consequence of 

a fall down the steps oressin 


y Inst James's square, Chelten: 
ham, ows wife eee gy ne 


esq. of at mer rig reel 

Nov. 8. At Downend, Miss Brice, dau. of 
late Edward Brice, esq. of Frenchay. 

Now. 10. After acuntinued mental afflie- 
tion of thirty years, aged 57, Elizabeth, wife 
of Jos, Whatley, esq. formerly of Wrasall- 
lodge, Somerset. 

Nov. 13. At the Royal Fort, 
Dorothy, widow of Nr. John Dyke, for- 
merly o Proctor’s Estate, Bishop’s: Lydiard. 

Hants.i—Octe 18. Ag his son’s at Mill- 
brook, near Southampton, aged 71, Thomas 
Clements, esq. of Alton. ‘ 

Oct. Nee Sena oe 
near , Southampton, cont 675 ’ 
esq. late of New Court, Gloucestershire. 

Oct, 23. At Woodlands Villa, Lyndhurst, 
alee Wm. Bowles, esq. 

24. Aged 73, Mee H. Marett, relics 
of Chas. Marett, esq. of Bishop’s Waltham. 

Oct, 31. At Andover, aged 65, the widow 
of Capt. Festing, R. N, 

Nov, 4. At Southampton, aged 50, Edw. 


Middleton, esq. M.D. 
Nov. 9. At Dhimadh aged 90, Mr. John 
Monday, who many yeats ago sold some 


freehold property in the town of small saan 
on condition of receiving 8s. a week for life, 
which sum he has-continued to receive for 
at least 25 years. 

Nov. 11. At Andover, aged 70, Frances, 
dau. of late John Duke, esq. af Sarson, and 
sister of Lieut. Col. Duke, of Appleshaw. 

At Woodlands, near Southampton, aged 
76, Mrs. Sienestiene : 

Nov. 16. In her 70th year, the widow of 
Thos. James Haskoll, esq. of Newport, Isle 
of Wight, grandson of James Heaton, esq: 
of Boston -and Gedney, Line. descended 
yer ny 

reat t: Jas. Dare, , 
oh, Tole of Wi . 

Lately. After a short illness; Blacher, 

oungest son uf Rich. Cox, esq. of Quar- 

-house, near Andover. | 
= 20, Eliza- 
beth, youngest'dau. of Wm- esq: =) 

Hereronnsu.— Lately. Aun Isabella, wife 
of Rev. James nye and only child of late 
Somerset Davies, esq. af Croft Castle. 

Huntineponsu.—Oct. 27. At Waresley- 

k, the seat of her uncle Vise. Mandeville, 
eldest d. of Col. and Lady Eliz. Steele. 
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aN anate Se, ow much 
? 725 oseph -a 
mative of Corby, ta Onmeberiand. _ 

Kent.—Oct, 26, At 'Greenwichy aged 
35, Margaret, widow of Chas. Martyr; esq. 

Oct. 27. At Langley Farm, Beekenhamn, 
Sir Wm, Bellingham, | bart.) FLA.Si: a Di- 
vector of Greenwich Hospital, and formerly 
Receiver-Gen. of the Land and. Ass, Taxes 
for the City of London... He was deseended 
from a younger brother of Sir Henry Bel- 
lingham, Helsington; Westmoreland, 
who was created a Baronet im 1620, butidied 
8. p. in 1650; and was the 4th som of Alan 
Belling ham, of Castle Belli m,co.Leuth, 
‘by Alice, dau. and coheir of the Rev..Wause 
Montgomery, rector of Killinshee. He was 
created an English Bart. Mar. 165.1796; with 
remainder to the issue male of his father ; 
and is succeeded by one of his nephews; for, 
though he married Dee. 3, 1783, Margaret, 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Chol- 
mondeley, uncle of the present Marquess of 
Ch. Imondeley, he left no issue. 

Oct. 30. At Lewisham, aged 45, G. 

Nov. an At. Hythe, aged 64, William 
Puckle, esq. late of Kennington. 

Lancasuirt.—Cet, 24, At Liverpoot,Mr. 
David Stoner, Wesleyan minister. 

Lencesrersuire. -= Sept. 27.. At Wy- 
mondham, aged 83, George Mann, Gent. 
Jord of the manor of Hickling, Notts. 

Sept. 29. At Moor-house, Melton Mow: 
_ bray, in his 45th year, Richard Sharp, esq. 

E.1.C. He attended the embassy 
to the King of Persia as surgeon to the am- 
bassador, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley. 

Oct, 29. At Burbach, age’ 51, Mary, the 
wife of Rev. Jerome Dyke, rector of that 
parish, and dau. of the late Mr. Samuel 
Sheppard, of Swindon, Wilts. Her amiable 
disposition, mild and conciliating manners, 
true and unaffected charity, caused her to 
be ardently ey Mt family, esteemed 

a citc iends, and respected b 
— neighbours, -To those - ted 
her the writer of this article would say, 
«¢ Go and imitate her example.” 

Oct. 25. At Loughborough, aged 18, 
Louisa, youngest, dau. of Wm. Middleton, 

. banker. 
NCOLNSHIRE. > Oct, 24, \Ab his seat, 
Edlington-grove, Rich.-Sam. Short, esq. 

Nov. 11. Aged 80, Thos, Goltman, esq, 
of Harnaby Privry, many years chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions for the Senth Division 
of Lindsey, 

Nov. 15. At Walcot, aged 30,: Thomas 
Goulton, esq. a Vice-president of the Hull 
General Lofirmary. 

Miopiesex. — Oct, 28, . At Chiswick, 
the widow o: Rev, Dr, Horne, of that place. 

Nov. 11.—At Sunbury, aged 78, Valen. 
tina, eldest sister of Snow, esq. 
banker 


Nov. 14. At Cranford, Middlesex, aged 
70, John Graham, esq. 


Osirvary, 


[ Nov, 


seNonrorx.—-Nov. 11. Aged 71, Elisha 
De Hague, esq. Town Clerk of Norwich, of 
whom a memoir willbe given in our next. 
- NortHampronsutre. — Nov. 18,  Su- 
sanna Anne, only child of Mr, Hickman, of 
Walcot. 
NorTHUMBERLAND.=~Qct. 27. At his seat 
at Beaufront, aged 68, John Errington, esq. 
Notts.—At Hickling, the widow of Rev. 
Jobn Thos. Jordan, many years Rector. 
Oxrorosmiaz. — Lately. Mrs. Skillern, 
mother of the Rev. R. S. Skillern, Vicar of 
Chipping Norton. © 
~ At. Rose-hill, near Oxford; Mary, wife of 
Sam. Dudley, esq. Capt. and Adj. of the 
Oxfordshire Militia. 
John Stevens, .esq. of Mortimer, for- 
merly of Mapledurham. 
Nov. 7. At Oxford, aged $5, Henry 
Towsey, esq. many years an eminent, sur- 


on. 
OO New. 9. At Islip Rectory, aged 71, Su- 
sannah, wife of Dr. Ireland the very Rev. 
Dean of Westminster. 

Somerset.—Oct. 19. At Millard’s-hill, 
near Frome, aged 75; Mrs. Hare, of the 
Royal-crescent, Bath, relict of the Rev, R. 
Hare, Prebendary of Winchester. 

Oct. 26. At Montpelier Cottage,: near 
Bristol, Isaac Underwood, esq. surgeon, late 
of Sutton Benger, Wilts, and youngest son 
of the late Moses Underwood, esq. of Eas- 
ton-house, near Bristol. 

Lately. At Claverton Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Holt, dau. of the iate 
Wm. Marriott, esq. 

At Northover Cottage, Ilchester, the 
widow of Joho Shorland, esq. and mother 
of Mr, Shorland, surgeon, of Iichester. 

At Bath, the widow of Philip Colbeck, 

. and sister to Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, bt. 

Nov. 6. At Bath, aged 80, Robert Hen- 
shaw, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Bristol, aged 64, Mr. Jas. 
Bennett, late of Wyley, Wilts. who for 
about 26 years held an official situation 
in the custom-house of that city. 

Nov. 9. At Bath, aged 13, Jane, eldest 
dau. of late Rev. Rich. Strode, of Newn- 
ham-park, Devon. 

Starrorpsiire.—Oct. 25. At Cliff-ville, 
the residence of John Tomlinson, esq. 
Eliza, dau. of late Edw. Ombler, esq. of 
Camerton-hall, Yorkshire, and niece to 
Mrs. Tomlinson. 

Oct. 30. At Rolleston-hall, ‘Eliz. Good- 
man, eld. dau, of late Sir Edw. and sister of 
the present Sir Henry Every, of Egginton, 
baronet. 

Surroux.—May 28. Atthe Glebe-house, 
Barrow, aged 60,-the wife of Revs Anth. 
Mainwaring; Rector. 

May 20. At i aged 64, Thos. 
Sparkes, gent. a Capital Bu 

May 22. At Ipswich, » wife of 
Mr. Simon Jackaman, attorney, and one of 
the Chief Constables of that borough. 

June 21. At Framlingham, eged 68, 
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Catherine, the wife of Rev. Charles Barlee, 
Rector of Fritten. i i 

June 28. At Worlingham, aged 43, ‘Mr. 
Sam. Grimsby Lenny,’ man of ‘eotsider- 
able attainments, and whose time and talents 
had been usefully spent as an experieticed 
and scientific agrieulturist. 

June 29. At the Gilebe-house, Kenton,: 
aged 64, Elizabeth, -wife of Rev. Nicholas 
Wood, dau. ot Rev. Rob. Settle, and grand- 
dau. of Nich. Jacob, of Laxfield, esq. 

June 29. At Beccles; Miss Bohan, the 
sister of G. W. B. Bohun, sélicitor; 

Oct.16. At Walsham-le-Willows, aed 725 
Ann, widow of the very Rev. Combe Miller, 
Tean of Chichester. 

Nov, 12. At Denston-hall, Wm. Henry 
Robinson, esq. 

Surrey.—Oct. 30. At Lower Cheam, 
aged. 72, Mr. Wm. Dickinson Jesser, late 
of Basinghall-street. 

Nov,.1,.. At Thames Ditton aged 75, 
Eliz. relict of Jacob Hansler, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Richmond, aged 93, the 
widow of Dan. Gildemeester, esq. Dutch 
Consul-general at Lisbon. 

Nov. 12. At the Vicarage, Banstead, 
aged 70, Grace, wife of the Rev. William 
Buckle, -- 


Nov. 13. At Barnes, Rob. Hayward, esq. 
Nov. 14, At Petersham, Margaret, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Sampson. This lady and her 


husband had been intimately acquainted from 


their a % years, and had married very 

. She was the happy mother of nine 
children, seven sons and two daughters, the 
two eldest sons are no more, one died = 
Clapham at the of ten years, and the 
other from an ibe at Grimsby in Upper 
Canada. The mild kindness of her aye 
sition and her constant attentions and cha- 
rities to the pooor endear her memory to all. 

Nov. 16. Aged 64, Dr. Clement Smith, 
of Richmond. Pe sani 

Sept. 26. At Hastings, apoplexy, 
Mary, wife of Jas. Barnouin, esq. of the 
Tower of London. 

Sussex.— Nov. 9. At Northiam, Char- 
lotte, wife of Major J. P. St. Clair. R. A, 

Nw.10. At Flurse-Perpoint, in her 83d 
year, Lydia, relict of Mr. Henry Farley, 
whose death is recorded in our vol. Lxxx1. 
pt. i. p. 404. 

Warwicxsuire.—Nov. 12. At Joseph 
Boulthee’s, esq. Kineton, Miss M. A. Tay- 
lor, of Richmond, Surrey. 

Wats. — Oct. 22. Aged 47, Mc. Wm. 
King, banker, Warminster. ‘ 


Oct. 28. At Idmiston Vicarage; aged 19,. . 


Eleanor-Price, only dau. of late Capt. Rob.- 
Bell Campbell, R. N. 

Oct.13, At Hamptworth, near Down- 
ton, aged 80, James Eldridge, leaving 72 
children and sehildren, 

Nov, 17. day after her confinement, 
Louisa, wife of Capt. J. Nicolas, R.N. of 


outs and only dau. of*Rev. N. 
Fleteher, of Lee-house, near Romeey. 
Worcester: ~~ ‘Oct. 20, Harriet-Eliza, 
wife of doha Henry Bates, esq. of Denton, 
Sussex: |: 
eer ere tne 2 24. In em 
t bridge, abotit 47 
afterian illness of ‘about ay em Emerson 
Dowsdn, 'esq. of ‘Welbeck-st. London. He 
was = highly valuable member of society, 


‘tud hig exertions to promote the edueation 


of youth in the princi of christiani 
' Nov. 42 At: Doncaster, aged 85, the 
relict of Bacon Prank, esq.’ of Campsall- 
house, ’ 

Nowe 7) At York, Mr, Volans, wine- 
merchant. 


Nov, 'b5. At Hull, in his 55th year, 
Robert Seward, esq. of Leominster, Heref. 

Wates.—Oct.e9, At Swansea, Mr, Rich. 
Symes, of Horshill, Dorset, and ‘of the 
house uf Messrs. Parsons, Hurles, and Co. 
Bristol. , 

Scortanp.—Oct. 31. At Barry's’ Hotel, 
Edinburgh, Sir Stephen Shairp, of Rus- 
sell-place, Fitzroy-squaré, late his Britannic 
Majesty's Consul-geueral at St. Petersburgh. 
He was knighted Sept: 17, 1806. : 

IrELawo.—Oct. ¥3. In obscure “lodg- 
ings in Dublin, Edward: Hay, esq. late Se- 
cretary to the Catholics of ‘Irelands He 
was entitled to considerable property ; but 
an unfortunate contest between him and his 
brother respecting the ion “of it, 
threw the business into ry; from the 
— in which — he became considera- 

ly embarrassed years ious to 
hie death. He died in absolute want, unable 
even to procure medicines. The New Ca- 
tholie Association gave 20/. towards defray- 
ing the expences of his fuseral. 

Oct.20.. Fhe Hon. Mrs. Green, lady of 
John Green, esq. of Greenmount, and aunt 
to Lord Massy. She was Jane, the third 
dau. of Hagh the se¢oud Baron, by Cathe- 
rine, dau.’ and! coh of Edward Taylor, of 
Ballymore, co. Limerick, esq.; and was 
married in' Oot. 1789. 

Lately, In Dublin, Catherine, widow of 
Sie Hugh Nugent, bart. 

Aproap.—Aug. 1. On his: passage’from 
oo te icine Martia te of 

lege-green son late 
Capt. M. Smith, of Gneawtah. 

Aug. 1. John M*William, esq. ‘many 
years Attorney on Grand Bacolet Estate in 
the tmy- of Cooney 

ug. 11,° At Mexico, 52, John 
Martyr, esq. of Gilotichs , 

Aug. 29. At Port-au-Prinee, Charles 
Gordon, esq. Vice Consul to thé British 
Government. He had gained the réspect 
and confidence of the British residents at 
Hayti, and has left « widow and infant dau. 

Sept. 6. Amongst the unfortunate pas- 








Miss Stewart, of Guernsey, the only cabin 
ssengers on board. 

Pn Sep 10. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, EMi- 

nor, widow of Thos, Powell, esq. of Nantes, 

co. Card. and only dau. of late Edw. Cor 

bett, esq. of Yngsymaengwyn,co. Merioneth 
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TEs, he Weyeenth 00, Gtcaley Bah, Ged hexteew [ipealioveyqrn, Gammnente 
et. from mouth to Guernsey, ir, esq. 

Noseph Wolfe, marchant, of London; aad “RN. a ah 


Nov. 12. Aged 78, Capt. Hanwell, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service. 

Lately.” At Rangoon, Lt. John Manby 
Coffin, of his nee ship Arachne, 2d 
son of Capt, J. H, Coffin, RIN, of Alwing- 
ton-house, near Plymouth. 































ov 27. (O.S.) At St. Petersburgh, 
of typhus fever, Maria Fedorovan née 
Princess Scherhatoff, lady \of Sit Robert 
Kerr Porter, his Majesty's Consul at ‘Ca- 
raccas, 
Oct. 1. At Government-house, Domi- 
nica, aged 31, Leiut. John Ker, of Royal 
Engineers. 
Oct. 18. At Tours, in France, aged 16; 
Eliz. Forbes, eldest remaining dau. of Col: 
K. Young. 
A fine lad, fourteen years of 
age, son of Lieut. De Montmorency, of the 
Ordinary, while playiog with his brothers 
and sisters on board his Majesty’s ship Union, 
in Hamoaze, accidentally fell from the lid‘of 
the. main-deck into the hold, a height of 
nearly forty-seven feet. Though so bones 
were broken, he received «fatal injury ia 
the brain, of which he died the following 
evening at the “5 Naval Hospital. 
Oct..30. At Boglogne-sur-Mer, on her 
return from Switzerland, the wife of John 
Thruston, esq, of \Weston-hall, Suffolk. 


At Turin, in the meridian of life, M. 
Testa, a sculptor of great talent. He was: 
a native of that City, and originally studied 
at Rome as a painter, but his genius for 
sculpture induced him to apply himself ex- 
clusively to the latter art. Among his most 
esteemed works are a Cupid, a Leda, ands 
Perseus. At Cagliari he executed a monu- 
ment to Count de Mauvenne, and at Ses- 
sari that of the Duc de Montferrato. At 
the time of his death, which was 
to have been accelerated by chagrin, he was’ 
employed upon the mausoleum of the late 
King Charles Emanuel of Sardinia, 


Appition to Opsirvary. 


Part {. p. 276. Ata mecting in the Town- 
hall of Caleutta, Sept. 26, 28255 Sir C. 
Metcalfe in the chair, it was resolved there 
should he erected to the memory of Major-. 
General Sir David Ochterlony, a statue in 
St. Panl’s Cathedral in London, and:a co- 
Jumnar trophy at Calcutta. 
















BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 25, to Nov 21, 1826. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 129] 50 and 60 141 
Males - ee p1860 Males: - gor p i402 c Sand10 34} 60and 70116 
Females - 620 Females - | 691 %. J 10and20 50] 70 and 80 192 

Whereof have died under two years old 886 20 and 30 118! 80 and 90 34. 
sa Da PY & | s0 and 40129] 90and100 @ 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14@. per pound. 40 and 50 141 











AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Nov. 10. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
adies. ad s. a. ‘s 6d. & - & e ¢£ 
SS ee 37, & 2° 7: 40 11 49. 7 53 9 

















* PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 20, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 15 Nov. 30s. 10d. per cwt. 


et PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay Sl. 8s. Straw 31.175. Clover 61. 10s,—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 8s. 







Straw 11. 18s. Clover 61. 12s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 27." To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 
Beef ss. Seece-ceovecesece 4s. 4d. to 58. Od, | Lamb...........seseeeeesee ' Os. Od..\to Os. Od. 
ee aren $s. tOd. to 4s.. 4d] Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 27: 
Veal .......cececccerereee 4s. Od, to 58. Od. Beasts ....5.-.+8 2424 Calves 164 
Pork ....eccessss seeceee 48.’ Od."t0 5% “Gd. Sheep and Lambs 24,180 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET) Nov. 27, 30s. 0d. to 363, 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d, 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 80s CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Nov. 20, 1826, 

















At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokets,)23, 'Change Alley, Cornhill. 
CANALS. Price. |Divpann, || WATER-WORKS. | Price. | Divp.ann’ 
Ashton: seed Qldheas © 155. 0 |#. 6.10 || East:Londen.... «| 120 0 /€..5 0 
Barnsley 280.0] 14 0 || Grand Junction |...) 73 0 8 0 
Birningh. (1-eth sh.) 260 9} 12:10 || Kent wit onl ds of PB OD) ee 
ee a ‘142 0] 10.0 chester & Salfard | 38 0 ~ 
Coventry . . - {1190 “0 | 44 & bs. || South London «4 .4| 92 0 3.0 
Cromford . . — 18 Oj] West Middlesex ...--'| 66) 0 215 
Croydon $9.15, » INSURANCES. 
Detby ... . 200 0 8 0 Allianee (co) sve par. 4 p.ct. 
Dudley. . . - -| 89 0 4.10 || Albion . . -| 55 0 210 
Ellesmere and Chester | 100 0 $15: }} Atlee. 7 .cceob eeu} 8 @ 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0) 25 0. |) British Commercial. | 3¢ 0 0 5 
Glam shire 230 0 13 12 8d-/| County Fire . Se 210 
Grand Junction 300 0 |10 & 3 bs || Eagle... avi 3 0 0 5 
Grand Surrey . 49 0 3 0 || Globes. 4 . a+] 4s 0 7 0 
Grand Uniun . 25 0 _- Guardian . -| 18 0 — 
Grand Western. . 8 0 — we mck bf @@ © 0 6 
Grantham .° . -{ 190 0 9 © || Imperial Fire. 44) 90 0 5 0 
Huddersfield . 17 0 _ Ditto Life .. «+ +} 10 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avon 24$ 0 1 1 || Norwich Union... 4]. 50.0 1 10 
Lancaster . . 38 0 110 || Protector Fes .) § dis -oO1'3 
Leeds end Liverpool . 880 0; 16 O || Provident Life. .| 20 0 018 
Leicester . . -| 400 0} 16 90 || Rock Life. . 2} 0 o 3 
Leic. and North’n 86 0 4 0 || Ri, Exchange (Stock) — 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough _ 197 0 MINES. 
Mersey and Irwell 750 9} 35 © | Anglo Mesiqes iovet (96 Vist om 
Monmouthshire - «| 200 O} 10 O Bolaves 110 pm.) — 
Neath o © © © ¢/ 830 OO} 15 O fi British drun- .J'oa-«o) S6) digde oo 
Oxford . . -| 700 © | 3@ & bs. || Colomh. (iss. at 5pm) | 0) = 
Peak Forest . . «| 442 0 i: —«° .:.. . dis <a 
Regent’s a*S t08 85 0 —_— Pasco Peruvian , = dis. _— 
Rochdale . . . .| 85 0 4 © I Potosi: 34 dis} — 
Shrewsbu - +} 210 0] 10 O || Real Del Moate . : 110 pm) — 
Staff. and or. . .| 750 O 40 O Tlalpuxahua wriedl be 70 pm. — 
Stourbridge - «| 840 0 16 10 |] United Mexican .-.| 10 dis} — 
Stretford-on-Avon +} 86 0 1 0 || Welch Iron and Coal 16 dis.) — 
Stroudwater . . ./| 450 0} @3 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
— a Wee —_ : 7 - Westminster Chart4, 58 0 3 0 
ome eis Ditto, New . . .| 1g pm) O12 
Thames and Medway.) 16 0) — City a 1 P 5 6 
Thames &Severn,Red | 28 0 110 || Ditto, New «it «| 87 0 5 0 
Ditto, Black . - -| — 1 1 | Imperial) ¢ 4.) 6 dis.) 6 p.ct. 
Trent and Mersey + |1850° 0 | 75 & bs. || Phonix. 2 5. 7 dis. 5 p.ct. 
Warw. and Birming. | 250 07) 11 © || General United -} Sh dis.) 6 p.ct 
Warwick and Napton | 220 0 11 0 Ge 11 dis; — 
Wilts and Berks . . 5 5 — Bath ( LS) se 0 0 16 
Wore. and Birming. | 434 0 1 10 Birmingham 50, 0 3 0 
DOCKS. Seinen eae '5$ dis| = — 
St. Katherine’s . .| 17 dis.| 4 pet. eA 10 dis.| 3 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 85 0 | 4 10 do. || Bristol aa | 99) 0 1 6 
West India (Stock) | 200. 0 |10 tenet Isle of Thanet \ oe dis.| 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) | 81 0°) 8 Ofo.|| Lewes . 2... par. ann 
Commercial (Stock) | 70 © 8§ Odo. | Liverpool , « «5 i 10 «0 
Bristol . . . . .}'100 ©} 2 10 || Maidstone. ... .| 52 0| 210 
BRIDGES. 7 he - 3 p.ct. 
De New 74 eund |. ee pein EOUS 
ew mW 1 ian Agricul 10 pm.)  — 
Vauxhall ee 24 60 1 0 Auction oc Age ) 18 * — 
Waterloo . . -| BE Oo _ Annvity, British . 94 dis) — 
——Ann.ofsl. . .| 3% 0 1 4 || Bank, tish Provincial 23 dis.| 4 pct. 
—— Ann. of 7/. 28. 0 1 2 || Carnat.Stock,istcless | 85 0} 4 0 
RAILWAYS. Lond.ComSaleRooms | 18 0 10 
Manchester & Liverp. 2 dis _ Margate Pier . . 180 0} 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From Oct. 26, to Nov. 25, 1826, both inclusive. 

Farenheit’s Therm. 

| : ! l 
: Barom. Weather. Weather. 
2 . pts. | 
EEE 
° ’ 
51 } fai 29, 77 cloudy 
51 ' » 58 fair 
51 i } » 29\clou., rain 
53 oF f » 11\cloudy 
53 ai » 64 fine 
51 » 98 fair 
48 i 2 94 cloudy 
47 30, 10\cloudy 
51 fair, r. all n. » 12 cloudy 
46 7}rain » 38 cloudy 
49 ? rain | » 47 cloudy 
43 rain » 39 cloudy 
41 fine » 03\fair, rain 
42 > Ovlfine 129, 45 clondy 
41] 95!) , 18\fair | 31 |, 16 cloudy 
42 | 44 " 29, 98'rain : ; ; ' 





\Barom. 
in. pts. 
— 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 30, to November 27, both inclusive. 


Jésles leclesl 8 lEelcdl..! 4 


| | 
3 | 3 k |Bx. Billyp, Bills, 
be 


10002. | 5001. 


| | 
%: | | tae 
$1 482 v abet 374/98 74 964 194}——'41 42 pm.,|26 24 pm.'26 24 pm, 
202 |sog 4814 | 89 874|975 4——| 194)2454/40 42 pm. 24 25 pm. 24 25 pm, 





| 





Hol. | 1 
20g 81 soj'sig 4| 89 | 87¥\97% §| 96g) 194/245 [3637 pm.|20 19pm. 2119 pm. 
2014 804 #314 4) 87%) 8741978 963 194——| 38 pm. peneyes 20 22 pm. 
Hol. | — cas MS a | 


ae, | ~~ Patan a 














Hol. | 
2024/81 $81} 2 884, 874|97% 84) 963 194'——.36 38 pm.|20 21 pm, 20 21 pm. 
202 81} 1 |s2 1}! 87%, 874/983 73) 964 194, — 39 40 pm.|21 22 pm.'2) 22 pm. 
Hol. 

202 |81 \s14 2} 88 | 873975 84 963; 19 ——|_ 38 pm. 20 22 pm./20 22 pm. 
202 [819 ficoh 3¢——| 884/974 §| 97 | 199247 |38 40 pm.|21 22pm.'21 22 pm. 
203 81g 24/823 3 —| 88zi98g | 974) 199'—/4041 pm.'21 23 pm.'22 23 pm. 
2034/82g 19/834 23-894 88{ | 978 194/2494/40 42 pm.|22 23 pm, 22 23 pm. 
——/82$ 2 [823 3 | 89 | 88 | 97%] 194.——-|40 42 pm. 22 24 pm, 23 24 pm. 
——|s23 giss4 4) 893! 97§| 19 41 40 pm.|24 22 pm. |23 24 pm. 
204 [82§ 4/83g §| 899 97%) 194) 41 42 pm.|22 23 pm. 22 23 pm 
——|83 ilssg “— | 98 | 19; |40 42 pm.|22 23 pm. 22 23 pm. 
Hol. . 
2043/83§ 8 [84 331894 $ 4 973 42 40 pm.|22 23 pm. 2¢ 24,pm. 
oe §s3z 4893 } 974) 1S 9$|41 42 pm.|22 23 pm. 22 23 pm 
2084/83 2 |83$ 23 884 97 139 40 pm.|23 21 pm. 22 22 pm 
203 |82g }$/83$ 2%) 89 — 21 22 pm./21 22 pm 
202 |82g gis3f -§! 88 lost §| 97 39 37 pm.|20 18 pm.|19 21 pm 
2023/8203 § | is 885) 974| 194/249 |36 36 pm.|2018 pm.|20 19 pm 
2oshiseg fissh 88%) 97 '38 86 pm.|19 18 pm.'18 20 pm 
South Sea Stock, Nov. 2, 89§9.—Old South Sea Ann. Oct. 30, 80g. Nov. 16, 82}. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 
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JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








